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- SPIES OF THE GREAT WAR 


|“ CHAPTER I 
MY SECRET SERVICE DAYS 


THE GERMAN SPY ROUND-UP 


favoured by writers of sensational fiction, but 

no product of a novelist’s imagination can © 
' compare for thrills, daring, excitement and high 
Yo e adventure with the actual exploits of the mysterious. 
+ Master Minds of the Allied Secret Service. . | 


- «What is the Secret Service? In peace time appar- 
ently it does not exist. Officialdom, when challenged, — 
- blandly denies all knowledge of its existence. But 
_. When the cloud of war darkens the sky, the Secret. 
.. Service becomes a real, a deadly, a formidable factor. 


... ‘The British Secret Service, fully aware of the grow- 
ee, Ae spy menace in its own eountry, was already at | 
‘. - work in grim earnest in the year 1910 when I joined 
-- the Headquarters staff of the Metropolitan Police, . 
-. Seotland Yard, and as a member of the Special Branch | . 
' of the Criminal Investigation Department first came _ 
into’contact with the undercurrents of espionage. 


The Ave years: which ae the World War 


: et. _ PWNHE theme of the Secret Service has always been 


8 “Spies of the Great War 
formed a period of unparalleled activity on the part 


| of the Seeret Service of Great Britain. Officially, of 


course, neither Britain nor Germany acknowledged 
_ the presence in their midst of a powerful and efficient 
espionage system. But the authorities knew that 
Germany had a powerful spy system in this country.. 
Moreover, Germany was aware that they knew, but 
what our late enemy Secret Service could never 
ascertain was exactly how much was known about 
their activities. 

Before the War, the German population in our 
largest cities totalled nearly a quarter of a million. 


In London alone there were about seventy-five 
thousand Germans. They were well-conducted, law- 
- abiding, and quite the most highly-organised of the 
foreign communities of Great Britain. 

It was in pre-war London, however, that the largest 
and most wealthy German colony existed—a colony 
which outwardly was innocuous enough, but one upon 
which British Secret Service kept a relentless and 
ever-vigilant eye. 

Those were the days of the cheerful restaurants and 
‘* Bierhalles’’’ off the Tottenham Court Road and 
Charlotte Street—‘‘ Charlottenstrasse ’’ as it was 
familiarly termed—that quecr quarter of London 
‘adjoining Scho, which -housed the middle-class mem- 
bers of the Germany colony. 

The thrifty, hardworking Teuton worker who earned 
a living as a chef or a hotel porter in the Bloomsbury 
district, would fraternize in the evening with his 
countrymen in cafés and delicatessen stores around 
the ‘‘ Charlottenstrasse ”—a little replica of the 
Rhineland in the heart of cockney London. 

Yet another group of Germans, more wealthy and 
influential, was to be found in the ‘‘ West End ’’ in 
Regent Street (‘‘ Regentstrasse’’). Old Very’s 
restaurant in Oxford Street and the Spartan Bierhalle 


| 
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(now Ward’s Irish House) at: Piccadilly Circus, were 
strongholds of the German Secret Service agents. 


Oddenino’s, the Monico, and the. Café Royal were 
dlso favourite rendezvous and were. constantly under 
the unobtrusive surveillance of Scotland Yard. Here, 


in these Bohemian haunts, were wont to assemble the 


professional class of German—merchants, variety 


artistes, and musicians, the great majority being 


known to the Special Branch as Reserve Officers of 
the old Imperial German Army and Navy. 


It was in the lounge of the old Café Royal. that I 
first saw many members of the German Secret Service © 


who operated in this country. . They were quiet, 


unassuming men, and it was difficult to imagine that 


they were acting on secret instructions received from 
No. 70 Koéniggratzer Strasse, Berlin. 


It was at the Café Royal that I first saw Lieutenant 


Otto Gratz, commonly referred to by the uninitiated 


as ‘‘ Steinhauer,” the most brilliant spy in the German 
Secret Service at that time. He used many aliases 
(how many will never be known), but to us at Scotland 
Yard he was recognised as the master mind and 


supreme chief of the German eee and Naval pre- 
war Secret Service. 


In those days Scotland Yard took a keen interest in 
the apparently harmless ladies and gentlemen who 
frequented Oddenino’s and the Café Royal. They 
were known and suspected as spies, but it was impos- 
sible to prove anything against them, for the Aliens 
and Official Secrets Acts had not been tightened up, 
and the Defence of the Realm Act did not exist. 


Scotland Yard, however, held a watching brief, and 


-- when the hour struck, over fifty enemy agents were 
_ pounced upon and interned, much to their surprise. 


Ostrich-like, they had hidden their heads in the sand 
of secrecy—but it was a shifting sand. They had 
counted on immunity, little area: that every 
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‘single ‘member of their espionage corps had been 
docketed, classified and tracked down months before 


_ the outbreak of war. | 


The Authorities had been long suffering—very 
long. suffering—with these useful German agents; but 
_. when the order went forth to ‘‘ pull them in,” it was 

done. Scotland Yard had them ‘‘ on the spot.’””? 

How well the Yard succeeded in rounding up 
' German spies is the subject of a striking tribute by an 
-ex-enemy officer, Hans Rudolf Berndorff in his recent 
work entitled ‘‘ Espionage.’’ 


_ All things considered,’? says this well-known 


Secret Service man, ‘‘ the English struck the German — 
Intelligence Service the hardest blow during the early. 


days of the war. We know to-day that even before 
the war the authorities had full particulars of the 
principal German spies in England, though we do not 
know who betrayed these people. (They were never 
- betrayed—they were caught. The parenthesis is 
mine.—E.W.). Until the outbreak of war, these 
- agents were left absolutely undisturbed and believed 
themselves to be immune. Within a few hours of the 


outbreak of war, however, they were seized and © 


imprisoned. Some twenty persons were thus arrested. 
(Over fifty to be exact—E.W.). This was a serious 


‘drawback as the news from England was particularly | 
Important. <A short time after the outbreak of the 


war, a very important member of the German Intelli- 
gence Service was arrested—the Naval Officer, Kar] 
Hans Lody. He was shot in the Tower, and com- 


pelled the respect of all who came into contact with | 


him by his courageous bearing. He died a hero’s 
death for his Fatherland.” . 


To return to the formation of the English Secret 
Serviee. Strictly speaking that enigmatic organisa- 


tion called the Special Branch began to work.in deadly | 


| earnest about the year 1910. 
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_ always varied and extensive, ‘and its’ ramifieations 


wide, but in 1910 its primary object was to guard 


_ foreign personages visiting England who might be 


_ -Menaced by disaffected citizens, and revolutionaries of 
__ their own nationality, and to protect the English 


|. . ‘Royal Family and English statesmen from attacks by 


| cranks, revolutionaries, and women’s vote agitators 
known as suffragettes. | Be be weet 
Then came the change. Circumstances arose which 


-. brought the German menace to the notice of several kee 


departments of the War Office and Admiralty. © , 
It has been said that British Secret Service was far 

- more efficient than any other in Europe. It is eertain 

_ that Great Britain paid more attention to ‘‘diplo- | 

_ matic ”’ Secret Service than to purely Naval and Mili- 

tary affairs. on | ue 

For instance, it was of much more importance to the 


ee: _ Foreign Office to know that certain conversations had 
taken place between the Turkish Minister in Berlin 


. and the Germ Foreign Secretary, than it was to 


. learn that the German Navy had made certain techni-_ 
_ @al improvements in submarine construction. 


Much might be said-against the dangers of Secret: 


Diplomacy, but the fact remains that in a world more 


-.> or less. governed by it, England had to accept the . ; 


7 bean methods and divert them to her own parficular 
. ends. 3 a, a 
~ As to the Naval and Military departments of the — 
_ Seeret Service, there was comparatively little of — 
_ importance about the continental nations that we did | 
~ not know. We knew that on emergency the Germans 


could mobilise five million men and overwhelm France. 


' We were also perfectly aware that our Navy alone — 


‘  . wag sufficient match for any fleet in the world. There 


is a striking paragraph in Sir Philip Gibbs’ 
.** Adventures in Journalism,” in which the famous — 
War Correspondent says: i . 


pe 
. 
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‘That night. I had an exciting narrative to 
dictate over the telephone to the office of the Daily 
Shronicle. But in the middle of it the sub-editor, 
-MacKenna, who was taking down my message, said, 
‘Cut it short, old man! Something is happening 
to-night more important than a strike in Liverpool. 
The German Fleet is out in the North Sea and the 

British Fleet is cleared for action.’ 


‘‘ When I put down the receiver I felt a shiver 
go down my spine, and I thought of Stead’s pre 
posterous story of a war in August. Had it hap- 
pened? There was nothing in next day’s papers. 
Some iron censorship had closed down on that story 
of the German Fleet—true or false. As we know, 
‘it was true. The German Fleet did go out on that 
night in August, but finding the British Fleet pre- ~ 
pared, they went back. It was in August of another 
year that Germany put all to the great hazard.”’ 


When our counter-espionage system really came to 
grips with the German spy menace, work at Scotland 
Yard took on a very different aspect. The officers of 
the Special Branch were an outward and visible sign 
of the power wielded with more secrecy but with just 
as deadly effect as the Naval and Military Branch. 
‘We worked on the lines invariably adopted by the 
C.I.D., we were in touch with things, and did not con- — 
ceal our activities. We were out in the open—police 
officers known to every enemy agent who cared to 
find out about us, but they regarded us as mere routine 
detective officers, not suspecting that we were. a 
branch of the Secret Service. 


Spies can be placed into two very distinct categories. 
In the first I would place the serving or retired officer 
of the army or navy—invariably men of unimpeach- 
able character and unswerving loyalty. They are the 
real national spies, acting from purely patriotic 
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motives, with a breadth of intellect, of good birth and 
breeding, loyal always to their country. Such men 
‘were the late Earl Kitchener, Sir Henry Wilson, 
Lord Baden-Powell and Lawrence of Arabia. 


The second group consists of men who ean only be 
found in times of national danger—men with a love 
‘of adventure, with little or no naval or military train- 
ing—who undertake Secret Service work partly from 
patriotic motives but mostly for the thrill of the game. - 
In the latter group was numbered that amazing 
adventurer and Master Spy, Sidney George Reilly 
(who was captured by the Bolsheviks in 1925) also the 
late Sir J. Norton-Griffiths and my old friend and 
colleague, Inspector Ginhoven of Scotland Yard. Gin- 
hoven—‘‘ Gin,’’ as he was known to us all—was 
_ always regarded by his colleagues as a mystery man. 
He never discussed his adventures, yet there was not 
another man in the Metropolitan police who had so 
many amazing experiences as ‘‘ Gin.” 
_ A well-known writer of ‘‘ thrilfets,’? who knew 
- something of ‘‘ Gin’s ’’ extraordinary career, has used 
him more than once as a hero in his phenomenally 
successful novels. 3 — 


Time after time during the war my friend Ginhoven 
penetrated the enemy’s lines, going right into the 
heart of Germany, Turkey and Austria. He was a 
. brilliant linguist, and a master.in the art of disguise. 
‘He also joined the Special Branch in 1910. He was 
specially selected by Sir Basil Thomson for service 
with the Military Intelligence Department. I was 
proud to eall him a friend—a man with nerves of 
steel, amazing courage, imagination and resource—he 
was the perfect detective, and his attributes brought 
him safely through innumerable dangers. — | 


Now to my story of the great German Spy Round- 
up of 1914. The tribute paid by Rudolf Berndorff, 
himself an authority on espionage, is an indication 
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of the thoroughness with which it was done. Bern- 
dorff admits that he is at a loss to discover how such 
a. complete coup was made, and he seems to imagine 
- that the German secret agents were betrayed by one 
of their members. I am now able to disclose for the 
first time exactly how the Special Branch. of Scotland 
Yard were enabled to ‘‘ pull in’”’ these clever and 
_ dangerous spies. There was no German spy of any 
importance who was not known to us. 


Briefly, the weakness of the German Secret Service 
in England was due to the Teutonic fondness for 
standardised organisation. Had the Germans paid 
their agents better, and allowed a little more initiative 
to the individual, there is no doubt we would have 
- experienced considerable difficulty in penetrating their 
network of espionage. 


We discovered the ramifications of the German 
espionage system by those factors which the famous 
French criminologist, M. Bertillon, once stated should 
__be the’ criterion: of criminal detection—fifty per cent. 


perspiration, ten per cent. inspiration, and forty ac eee 


—-eent. of luck. 


Acting-on the old proverb of giving a man enough tah, 0 


rope and letting him hang himself, we at Police H.Q. 
allowed the Fatherland’s chief spies plenty of tether, — 
and with that tether when War broke out in 1914 we - 
 encireled them. 


_ On the death of King Edward the Seventh, of 7 
beloved memory, when the reigning monarchs ‘and 
presidents of nearly every civilised country in the 


-- world came to London to pay their respects at his 
funeral, one of the most distinguished and important — 
figures was the late King’s nephew, Kaiser Wilhelm © 


the Second. The Kaiser had with him a large staff of, .~ 
officers, equerries and guards, among whom one was — 


known to us as being very active in Secret Serviee an 
_ work, and I will call him Count X. | 
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His movements among’ residents | of the German 


colony in Soho had not gone unnoticed ‘on previous | 


- 


-oceasions. Although nothing definite could be brought 


home to him, we at Scotland Yard did not relax our 
vigilance, even during the dark period of national 
mourning. Count X, a brilliant and accomplished — 


ie linguist, was persona orata in social and diplomatic 


cireles—a member of the Kaiser’s immediate entourage 
—and surveillance of him necessitated the utmost tact : 


-- and unobtrusiveness. 


For this delicate task the late detectives Drury and 


| Seal of the Special Branch were assigned. With 


them, as assistant, was another member of the C.I .D. 


who at present holds high rank at Scotland Yard. 


After the Royal Funeral at Windsor, several Ger- 
man officers returned to London, for the purDee of 


sight-seeing. 


Count X, however, dia not accompany his fellow- 


officers. He picked up a man, whom we had long _ 
suspected of being a spy, at an’ office in Charing — 
_ Cross Road and remained there for some time in _ 
- eonference, unaware that those two keen-eyed officers, 


Detectives "Drury and Seal, had trailed all his move- 
ments from Windsor. 


After some time Count X appeared, and hailed a 


taxi. Shadowed all the time by the detectives, he | - 


ae passed in one day over every bridge in London, and 
watched the movements of soldiers at Chelsea, Well- 


_ington and Knightsbridge barracks. He paid a visit 
_ to Woolwich Arsenal and to every railroad terminus 
_ in London—a significant journey. At seven in the 


evening he ceased his extensive round of sightseeing — 


| and met his suspect friend outside the Café Royal. 


During all that long and circuitous journey, how- 


ever, three pairs of eyes had never left him. 


be After having dined, he left the café at nine o’clock i 
. * and returned to his hotel. Once he was safely inside 
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the Special Branch men joined each other and held a 


hasty consultation. It was decided to stick it until 


midnight. So, separating, one watched the rear 
entrance of the hotel and the other two chose points. © 
of vantage where they could see without being seen. 


Shadowing, though an integral and important part 
of detective work, is a dreary and often a thankless 
job. The detectives had reconciled themselves to a 
long and weary wait, but the one who had been posted 
at the rear entrance to the hotel, disguised and incon- 
spicuous, noticed that the elusive Count had slipped 
unobtrusively through. He dashed round to his 
colleagues and gave the arranged signal whistle. 

The three watchers hailed a taxi, but by this time 
the suspect was well ahead and had been swallowed up 
in the maelstrom of traffic. But here luck came in 
again, for there was a traffic hold-up at Cambridge 


Circus and they overtook their quarry. They followed - 


the elusive Count to Tottenham Court Road, Euston 
Road, King’s Cross and Caledonian Road. 


Here their quarry alighted, and his pursuers saw 
him enter a barber’s shop. It seemed an odd time of 
_ the night for a haircut or shave, and the Yard men 
again separated and’ resumed their dreary vigil. 


Count X remained in the hairdressing saloon for 
well over an hour and about midnight the now weary 
watchers saw him leave by the side entrance. He 
- walked away briskly up that long dreary length of 
the Caledonian Road, closely followed by his 
shadowers. He hailed a passing taxi, to the chagrin 
ef his watchers. Once more, however, the luck which 


plays such a great part in a detective’s life aided them. 


One of the detectives noticed a taxi discharging a fare 
and gave hurried instructions to the driver. 


Count X returned to his hotel. 


All through the night the three officers maintained 


their vigil. Early next morning instructions were 
| . 
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given that the authorities contemplated no action in. 


. the matter, and further observation was unnecessary. — 
' The-policy of the ‘‘ long rope ’’ was in force and the. 


elusive Count X was allowed to go back to Berlin the © 
next day with his royal master, knowing nothing of 
the watch that had been kept on his movements. 


That faithful piece of shadowing on the part of | 


_ the men of the Special Branch was destined to have 


momentous results, so far-reaching that none of us 
suspected it at.the time. That unpretentious little 
hairdressing saloon in the Caledonian Road was the 
London branch of the Berlin Secret Service. The 
proprictor, a German, born in this country, was a 


__ clever intermediary of the German Espionage Corps. 
' He ran, as a blind, a small side-line, ostensibly a 


business agency with the Continent. Every week he 
received half a hundred letters containing orders to 
the various spies in different parts of England, and 
these were all sealed in a second envelope, the outer 
one bearing a German postage stamp and the name of - 
some innocuous firm or other on the flap. The © 
barber’s job was to affix English stamps to the inner 
envelopes and post them off from London. Letters 
were then addressed to strategic points all.over the 
‘country—mostly to seaport towns like Southampton, 
Newcastle and Dover. 

No wonder the Berlin Secret Service were staggered - 
at the completeness of our knowledge when the hour 
struck. Every confidential letter to their agents had 
been opened and read long before it reached the 
‘apparently, harmless barber in the Caledonian Road, 
and their contents noted and photographed. 

Steinhauer, whose recent book contains some strik- 
ing details of the work of the German Secret Service, 


proudly claims the title of ‘‘ Kaiser’s Master Spy,” 


and I am inclined to agree with the description. | 
. In pre-war days, however, we knew him by the 
name of Otto Gratz. 
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_- Steinhauer was a brave man. He had most amazing 

fie but he had a very narrow escape on one occasion 

when he only just slipped through my fingers. As 

early as 1913 we at the Yard were aware of his acti- 

vities, and at every port and station in the country 
were on the look out for him. 


In 1913 a man was arrested at Dover by the Mili- 


tary authorities and charged with taking photographs | 


of certain alterations in the fortifications and the 
harbour. He protested volubly at what he called the 
high-handed action of the Military, maintaining that 
he was an ordinary visitor. and had merely taken the 
_ photographs as souvenirs. He admitted that he had — 
perhaps been indiscreet, but he had no intention 
whatsoever of committing any offence. 


It must be remembered that at that time the Official 
Secrets Act of 1911 had not been amended to permit 
the Military Authorities taking action, as they were - 
later empowered to do by the Aliens Restriction Act | 
of August 5th, 1914, and the Defence of the Realm 
Act, of August 8th, 1914-1915. 


The indignant tourist gave a London aides 


- Within an hour of the affair the Special Branch had _ 


the information. Official’ annoyance was great, how- 
ever, at Police H.Q. when it was discovered a little 
later that the tourist had been allowed to. go. 
Evidently the military authorities had been impressed . 
by his protestations. 


At that time interesting information had been 
received regarding the movements of a prominent 
German Secret Service agent who we knew was 
somewhere in England. He was reputed to be one 
of the most dangerous and slippery customers in the : 
whole of that eel-like ‘fraternity.. 

I was sent immediately to the address given in order: 
_.to keep him under surveillance until the next steps 

_ were taken. The address was bogus. I knew I was 


4 
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“* on the.track of a clever spy, and on reporting. to- the : 

Yard was instructed to find and trail. him. | 
‘Now there: are wheels within wheels. From: infor- 


o. ination’ received, as we say in police circles, I went to a 
a certain little shop i in Soho. It is a truism that there © 


is a traitor in every camp, and I found one. I sup- 


: fs plied a description of the Dover tourist, and my infor- 


mant agreed that he was the much-wanted master Spy. . 


aes ca gave me a certain address, and off I went by taxi. 


_To my disappointment, on my arrival at the destina- 
_.tion I found that my. man had left five minutes before. 
Further discreet enquiries elicited a clue which led 
to an address in West Croydon, where I proceeded by 


‘train. = ¢ 


- Hurrying from. the station, for some reason or siher 


: . , I happened to-glance at a taxi-cab that had just pulled — 
> .Qp. A’man alighted. It was dark, but I noticed that 


he had a large black beard and moustache, ' and mee 


“s he. wore tortoiseshell spectacles. | 
_ Now, whether it was intuition, or what we call a 


‘‘ hunch,” something furtive and suspicious about the 


eo! bearded ‘stranger made me think he was the spy I was 
- after, although I was aware that my:man was clean- 


shaven. For a moment or two I hesitated. I pro- 


_ ceeded about twenty yards or so, when I cipal 


decided to tackle black-beard; but ‘he who hesitates is 


‘- ” lost.. As I dashed, back towards the station I had the 
-- mortification of seeing the tail light of a train dis- 
; appear into the night, carrying away (though I did 
not know for certain at’ that time) the notorious .— 
‘Captain Steinhauer. I lost not only the train, but’. 
the chance of arresting the cleverest. spy in the 


: German Intelligence Service. 


_ Nothing daunted, I discovered the house where he 
pod ere This led me to an address in. Bowes 
ar 


Off I raced again, sick with chagrin that I had been be 
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hoodwinked by such a cheap theatrical device as a 
false beard and moustache. At Bowes Park I found 
that the address was that of a German. He was a 
man of such integrity, however, that we could take 
no action. He denied all knowledge of our man, and 
emphatically repudiated any connection with him. 


I was reduced once more to methods of observation 
—a slow and tedious process. My Chief at that time 
was Inspector Hubert Fitch, undoubtedly one of the 
most capable detectives the Special Branch has known 
—a brilliant officer who sent the German spy Breeckow 
to face a firing squad at the Tower and his woman 
accomplice, the notorious adventuress Lizzie Wer- 
theim, to penal servitude for life. 


He and I had the West Croydon ménage and the 
Bowes Park house constantly under observation. Now, 
the art of shadowing i in a crowded thoroughfare 1 is the 
easiest thing in the world, but it is quite a different 
proposition in a residential suburb where every 
stranger is noticed. 


After two days the German householder complained 
to the Wood Green Police station that suspicious- 
looking men were continually watching his house. 
The watching was discontinued, for we received infor- 
mation that our quarry had got clean away to the 
Continent. By what route he travelled I know not. 
Certainly he slipped through our drag-net, and great 
was the chagrin of the Yard—and incidentally of our 
Secret Sérvice—whéen we found that the Dover Mili- 
tary Authorities had let him slip through their hands. 
Far greater was it when we learnt from our own 
Secret Service agents in Germany that the guileless 
tourist who had so openly taken photographs (for- 
tunately they were confiscated) was none other than 
the man whom-I just missed by inches—the great 
Otto Gratz, alias Steinhauer, head of the German 
_ Seeret Service and personal friend the Kaiser. | 


a 
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“ - On the 4th of August, 1914, immediately after the 
capture of the German spies, there went out for duty 
with the British Intelligence Department a selected 
body of Metropolitan Police officers—the unknown 
and intrepid Counter-Espionage Police agents who 
fought behind the scenes of the Great War. As one 
of them myself, I crave a little space to place their 
‘names on record, these gallant comrades of the C.1.D. 


Many have passed on, notably Dan McLaughlin, who, _ | 


as personal guard to Lord Kitchener, went down with © 
him in the tragie ‘‘ Hampshire ’’ disaster. Then there 


+f _ were Leo Gough, Burt (now attached as guarding 


detective to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales), Martin 
Clancy, Ernest Hill,. Curry, Canning, Palmer, 
- Bannon, Frost, Kirchner, Cox, Trevit-Reid, Brown, 
Worth, Smith, Warner, Kite, Geater, Selby, Parkes, 
Hill, Hansen, Phelps, Brattle and Albers. 
_ Peace time Secret Service was over—Allied Secret | 
Service had begun. | | 


CHAPTER II 


SECRET DESPATCH OF THE BRITISH EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 
_MONS—AND THE SECRET SERVICE - 


HE fatal Franco-Belgian frontier was a thorn 
in the flesh of the German General Staff years 
before the inevitable clash of arms sounded. 

~ The thing that their Military Branch of Operations 
eould never find out was, what tactics the English 
would adopt, when once face to face as enemies. 
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They believed, although they could not verify this, 
that we had Ten Divisions to put into the field upon 
the outbreak of war. In reality we had Four. 
_ 'Germany’s Secret Service was in a quandary. ‘‘ If 
we strike hard,’’ they said, ‘‘ how do we know that 
England will not outflank us from the coast with two, 
three, or even four of those assumed ten divisions?’’ 
Our tactics were SECRECY. Our numbers were con- 
eealed. But if Generals von Kluck and Bulow had 
only known. the truth! | 
Two salient points lost Germany the war, and 
_ altered the history of the world on that fatal 23rd of 
August, 1914. One was the secret despatch of the 
British Expeditionary Force, and the ignorance of the 
German Secret Service as to the exact strength of that 
same Expeditionary Force; and the second was their 
ignorance or contempt of our superior rifle and 
musketry training, which had such deadly effect on 
their advancing waves of Massed Formation. 


The late Sir Arthur Conan Doyle in his Official 
History of the War, penned the following lines: 
‘The bulk of the British Expeditionary Force 
- passed over to France under eover of darkness on 
the nights of August 10th and 13th, 1914. The 
movement which included four infantry divisions, 
and a cavalry division, necessitated the transporta- 
tion of approximately 90,000 men, 15,000 horses and 


400 guns. It is doubtful if so large a host has ever — 


been moved by water in so short a time in all the 
annals of military history. | | 


‘* There was drama and secrecy in the celerity of 


this affair. Two canvas walls converging into a 


tunnel screened the approaches to Southampton. 
. ; : iN 


Dock. | | | 
‘¢ All beyond was darkness and mystery. Down 
_ the fatal tunnel passed the flower of the youth and 
superb manhood of Britain—and their folk and 


~“ 
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loved ones saw them no more. They had.ermbarked | 
on the first adventure of the Great War. The 
crowds in the streets saw the last serried files vanish 
into the darkness of the docks, heard their 


measured tramp upon the stone quays dying farther . 


away in the stillness of the night, until at last all 
was silence, and the great transports were pushing 
out to sea in the darkness of the night. 


Pee ae Imagination can compare them to the Old 

_ Roman Legionaries, as no finer force for technical | 
efficiency, and no body of men more hot-headed 

in their keen desire to serve their country, has ever | 
left the shores of Britain. 


-. © Tt is a conservative estimate to say that within 
ee four months half of their number were either dead 

or in hospitals. They were destined for great 
. glory, and for that great loss which is their 1 measure 
of their glory.’’ : 


Even now, much discussion and controversy exists 
among the foremost critics regarding the first great 
battles between the German Imperial Army and the 
French Army, the British Expeditionary Force and 
the Belgian troops. It is necessary for the purpose 
of my narrative that the reader should understand 
broadly the main disposition of the armies in 1914. 


The advancing German Armies of von Bulow had 


“heen very severely mauled by the French in three 
days’ continuous fighting up to the 28rd of August. 


The French Intelligence KNEW that von Kluck, who 


a ‘was under command of von Bulow at this period, 


“was marching his long columns across the 1st French 
Corps to encircle the British, on the extreme right of 
- ‘the Fifth French Army. In command of the French 
- 1st Corps was that fine soldier, General Franchet 


. _@Esperey. He saw his chance for a smashing blow 


and appealed to his Army Commander, General 
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Lanrezac, to be allowed to attack in force. For some 
reason, this appeal was ignored. 
_. It is now known that von Bulow asked von Hausen 
for help, because he was uneasy about the French 
strength. If General d’Esperey had attacked with 
determination, the blow might have held up and 
ealled a halt to the whole German Invasion of the 
North of France. Again, had the French adopted the 
scheme put forward to their Government by the 
General Staff of their own military authorities as far 
back as 1910, history to-day would be different. 


General Michel in that year, when Chief of the 
French Staff, proposed a Northern Army of 500,000 
men on the Mauberge-Dunkerque line, an Army of 
the Bast of the same size between Belfort and 
Mezieres, together with a Reserve Army of 250,000 
men. | 


To obtain the necessary strength, he proposed to 
incorporate Reserve Formation—just as the Germans 
actually did in 1914. Unfortunately, he found not a 
single supporter, either on the General Staff or in the 
Government. It is perhaps now rather futile to 
speculate on the outcome had General Michel’s far- 
sighted plan been adopted. It would have 
undoubtedly shortened the war, in my opinion. 


On the 8th of August, General Sordet’s Cavalry, 
5th French Army, were a few miles from Liége. He 
realised even after the first brief encounter that the 
strength of those opposed to his front was over- 
whelming and threatened to engulf him completely. 


In the light of subsequent events, let us glance at 
the disposition of the German Imperial Army at that 
time. There was the lst Army under von Kluck. On 
the left, east of Malmedy, was the 2nd Army under 
von Bulow. To the South under General von Hausen, 
the 8rd Army was massed. Each army of these three 
huge military machines, assigned for the conquering 
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march. through Belgium and: the ‘northern envelop- 
ment of the French and English, consisted:respectively 


. -of 350,000,. 260,000 and 200, ,000‘men. Compared with . - 


this vast. numerical superiority. the Allied troops. of 
thé French 5th Army and the British Mexpeditionary 
: Foree were a mere handful:. 


‘Two of these great German forces were to attack 
the French face to'face. There was von Kluck with 
his little mob of 350,000. His orders were to over- 
whelm Lanrezac by slipping round his left and attack- 
ing him in the side or flank. This was at the time 
when von Kluck was in complete ignorance of the 


‘fact that. the British: troops had already arrived in 
_ France. 


‘The-connecting links between fies rae hordes 


we of mén massed against the French were the great hosts 


which’stretched to Alsace-Lorraine of the 4th, 5th, 6th - 
~ and 7th Armies under Duke Albrecht of: Wiirtemburg, 
the. Imperial Crown. Prince, the Crown Prince 
_ Rupprecht of Bavaria, and von Herringen. 


_. The supreme direction of the whole German Army 
_ of the West, as of the whole armed: strength of the 
| German Empire, vas in the Kaiser as War Lord, .but 
in practice the command was in. the. hands ‘of the 
‘Chief of the General Staff. At that time this onerous 
post was held by Lieutenant-General Helmuth von 
Moltke, a nephew of the victor of 1870. He was 
then.a man of 66 who had served as a subaltern in 
the Franco-Prussian War, had in 1891 become 
Adjutant to the Emperor and in 1906 had succeeded - 
von. Schlieffen as Chief of Staff: He was known to. 
’ the world as a learned and accomplished soldier, a 
skilled tactician, and a successful commander at 
manceuvres. To his countrymen his name seemed a 
happy augury ; the first Moltke had broken the French 
. Empire, the second would shatter the French mean one 
nee the British Empire. 
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| The j invasion of France, by way of Belgium, in 1914 
was planned years ago by Count Schlieffen and was 
known to British Secret: Service as the ‘‘ Schlieffen 
Plan.’’ It was assumed by us that if ever Germany 
did attack France it would be by invading Pagan 
and violating her neutrality. 


The French military policy ‘‘ Plan 17”? was a 
smash-through over the Franco-German frontier 
along the Eastern boundaries into Alsace-Lorraine. 
It was obviously formulated while in ignorance of the 
enemy strength and dispositions. 


‘The British General Staff’s plan was unknown. 
- It was one of the best kept Military Secrets of the 
War, and was destined, four years later, to lead up to 
‘a day of mourning for the German Army,” vide 
Ludendorf in 1918, emphasised by the pathetic cri de 
ceur of that great soldier Hindenburg i in his memoirs © 
‘* Out of my Life,’’ where he says:—‘‘ I was at the 
side of his All Highest War Lord during those fate- 
ful hours. He entrusted me with the task of bring- 
ing the ‘Army back home. When I left my Emperor 
in the afternoon of November 9th, 1918, I was never 
to see him again. He went to spare his Fatherland 
further sacrifices and enable it to achieve more favour- 
able terms of peace.” 


\ 


Lanrezae’s 5th French Army was the object of the 
great German General Staff’s plan of attack. Into 
the sharp angle of the River Meuse and Sambre, 
battered at from the east and north, and open also 
to masséd attacks from the west, the 5th French Army 
would have been struck on three sides by over three — 
— quarters of a million enemy. But!—suddenly on the 
23rd of August, 1914, a long determined line of 
khaki clad soldiers appeared | They had slipped into 
the gap—thus counteracting the huge wheeling move- 
ment that von Kluck intended to achieve upon the 
exposed side or flank of our Ally—the apparently — 
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( according to their reckoning) doomed 5th French 
Army. In-marching across the French Front, von 
Kluck intended to envelop Lanrezac, but instead, he 
| bumped into the ‘* unknown army.” - 


-. It was England’s answer to the menace of ene: 
> & Bield- -grey ’’? hordes. The ‘‘ Old Contemptibles,” 


'..—the British Expeditionary Force, had arrived, and 
-... the Germans were entirely ignorant of its strength 
and its disposition or Base of Operations. They made 


frantie appeals to their Intelligence Department to 
procure all available information about our Army. 
Meanwhile, the murderous leaden hail from our 
magazine rifle of ‘‘ seven rounds rapid fire,’’ staggered 


the massed German attacking forces, and for a brief 
... number of hours—so fatal to their onrush—held up 
_ .. von Kluck’s Ist Army and his picked battalions of © 

| Brandenburg Grenadiers. 


Something had gone seriously wrong with the 


aes : German Secret Service System. Von. Kluck’s Staff 


did not know it then, but all the German spies in 
England who should have been busy supplying infor- 
mation, were clapped under lock and key—as I have 
mentioned in the previous chapter. That was the real 


”.-Seeret Service work—almost the greatest blow that 
- the German Intelligence Department received during 


_the War. It paralysed their immediate military 
initiative. 


The first definite news the Germans had of our .- 


presence upon the side of our ally, was the capture 
before the battle of Mons on the 22nd of August of 


two of our airmen. The missing machine’ contained 


. Lieutenants B. Waterful and C. G. Baly, the first 
British flying officers to be shot down by the Germans. 


Their capture was probably the first substantial | 


information conveyed to the enemy that the British — 
Army was actually in the field against them. | 


(Pe. 9 oO ‘clock « on the evening of the 23rd of August, 2 
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1914, to use the parlance of the British boxing ring, 
the ‘* hit!—stop!—and get-away ” had knocked the 
German Army to their corner. It was the gong 
sounding the end of the first round—Fritz had had a 
taste of his opponent’s mettle, but with grim deter- 
mination he came back for the second round, this time 
to be fought out in a glorious ‘‘ scrap’ near the 
historic town of Le Cateau. 


CHAPTER ITI 


SECRET SERVICE IN THE BATTLE OF LE CATEAU AND THE 
BATTLE OF THE MARNE 


THE DARING EXPLOIT OF CAPTAIN RAOUL DUVAL BEHIND 
THE GERMAN LINES 


HE late General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, the 
hero of Le Cateau, was respected and admired 
by Joffre and Foch, who realised his 

tremendous possibilities as a fighter. | 


As an English General, he ranks in the minds of 
many as the finest soldier of his generation. He was 
a shrewd military strategist, had an uncanny knack 
of prophesying from intuition what the enemy would — 
do next, and was a tireless and energetic commander, 
as the Germans under von Kluck discovered to their 
cost. 

Smith-Dorrien, in command of the 2nd Army 
Corps, took a chance which only the boldest and 
- bravest of men would have dared. Disregarding the 
order of the British Commander-in-Chief to continue 


% 
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the retreat‘from Le Cateau, he determined to stand 
and fight. He fought—and won. ~ ee ee 
There can be no doubt as to the result of the epic 


_ battle of Le Cateau. Von Kluck, in full pursuit | 


from Mons and with an overwhelming number of men 


and guns, was so roughly handled by the British 2nd 
Army Corps which had been deemed ‘‘ too tired to | 


fight,’ that Smith-Dorrien was able to continue the 
yetreat without being seriously placed. It was thus 
that von Kluck lost his chance of outflanking the 
British Army. ‘‘ If I had succeeded,’”’ he wrote, 
_** the war would have been won.”’ 


Smith-Dorrien had been faced with a grave ~ 


_ decision. His responsibility and danger were 
accentuated by the fact that his superior was too far 


in the rear for consultation or to co-ordinate the 


action of the two corps. 

According to the Military Critie of the Daily 
Telegraph, ‘*.... the tired infantry, marching in 
August heat, halted at Le Cateau on the evening of 


August the 25th. Field-Marshal French prescribed 


- @ continuance of the retreat, but late that night 
Allenby visited Smith-Dorrien and told him that the 
eavalry division was too scattered and its forces too 

fatigued to continue covering the retreat next day. 
- The infantry must get away during the night if they 
were to avoid capture by the Germans—close on their 
heels. This warning was only given at 2a.m. It was 


impossible at such short notice for the infantry, foot- 


sore, and partly distributed in defensive positions, 
to get on the move again before daylight. Smith- 


Dorrien was faced with a great alternative. Isolated . 


and unaided Smith-Dorrien was compelled to take 
' on his own initiative the decision to stand and fight 
at. Le Cateau. | 


. His decision to disobey impractical orders—a 
decision certainly inevitable—was vindicated by the 
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result against heavy odds. After the check of the 
German advance caused by this rearguard action, the 


retirement of the B.E.F. was never again seriously 
threatened.”’ 


The British troops that fell back upon Le Cateau 
were the 2nd Army Corps, and the 19th Infantry 
Brigade, in which I was serving and which comprised 
the Ist Cameronians, Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers, 2nd Middlesex and 2nd Royal Welch 
Fusiliers. Though he did not know it at the time, 
we were in danger of absolute annihilation. 


In this perilous situation espionage played a 
greater part than is generally known. Fate reserved 
a, place in the history of Le Cateau for a very gallant 
Frenchman, Captain Raoul Duval, attached as Liaison 
Officer to our 2nd Corps. 


It must be borne in mind that it was not always 
the actual Intelligence Department that brought in 
useful information to the Army Commanders. There 
were many men upon both sides who for the pure 
love of adventure, and because of their intense 
patriotism, daily risked their lives upon perilous’ 
missions. Such a man was Raoul Duval. 


He had been reconnoitring in the forest of Mornal 
when he suddenly surprised in a car a German Staff 
Officer who had temporarily lost his bearings. He 
acted instantly. At the point of his revolver, alone 
and unaided, he deprived the chauffeur and his master 
of their weapons, and proceeded to search the officer 
for papers. 

Luck was on his side, as that particular officer was 
attached to the personal staff of von Kluck himself. 
He took from the officer a dossier of documents. 


He fired into the tyres of the German’s car, and, 
still covering the two men, backed quickly round some 
bushes and trees towards the small forest track where 
his motor-cycle was standing. He kicked down the 
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starter, but no healthy roar came ‘from the exhaust. ' 
Duval found to his horror that his petrol had run out. 

At that moment he glimpsed a large patrol of Uhlans _ 
- bearing down upon him. There was a fusillade of — 

shots. Raoul dived into the dense rao and 
he ee and ran for his life. . | 


_ He stopped at a deep ditch where he lay hidden. 
for a while, and from whence he could actually hear — 
his pursuers’ voices; once one of the Uhlans passed 

| within a few feet of him. 


The shades of a late August evening were gradually 7 
drawing in, but still the grim pursuit went on. 
‘ Duval knew that his only‘ chance lay in getting mto 
' Ge Cateau under cover of darkness. Slowly and — 
- cautiously he worked his way through the dense and 
_ thickly-wooded ces and at sunset found & narrow — 
roadway. | 


_.° Suddenly he saw a Uhlan, on foot, sigiouls one 
of many seattered all around to cut off his line of 
'. eseape. The man had his back towards Duval. With 
_ Indian-like caution he crept stealthily up to the 
unsuspecting Uhlan, and foot by foot decreased his | 
.. distance, until the German stood only about an arm’s 
length from where the hunted man crouched in the 
“dark shadow of a tree trunk. The Uhlan suddenly 
turned, and uttered an exclamation of surprise as he 
saw him. Duval brought down the butt end of his 
revolver with a thud on the other’s head, deprived — 
his. victim of the long black riding cloak and 
helmet, and looked round for the horse. He. could 
gee no sign of the animal, and as it was now quite 
_ dark, he kept to the track as best he could for about. as 
half a mile. Suddenly he saw the ruddy glare ofa 
‘huge camp fire, and heard voices. He glided away 
- from the track and crouched behind a tree. He had © 
__ stumbled aeross the bivouac of about sa Ublans, / 
. who were searching for him.. | 
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Once more taking his life in his hands, this brave 
man acted upon his motto, ‘‘ L’audace—toujours 
Vaudace!”” He straightened himself and ran boldly 
into their midst, alert, and prepared for any 
eventuality. aa 


In fluent German he shouted out: “3 
‘* Come on, I’ve found him. He’s just over here.” 


Instantly there was a rush on the part of the 
Uhlans for their respective horses. In the ensuing 
confusion, Duval made for a magnificent chestnut 
charger. With a bound he was in the saddle. <A 
huge Uhlan rider rushed up cursing. Duval kicked 
the German under the jaw, and as the man collapsed, 
dashed to the open glade ahead. | 


About midnight on the 25th of August, 1914, one 
of our outlying advance posts on the road to Le 
Cateau challenged. a hatless, galloping horseman. 
Covered in grime and dust, the solitary rider pulled 
the horse almost to its haunches, and to the sentry’s 
stern challenge, answered, ‘‘ Friend.’? He asked to 
be taken at once to the English commanding officer. 
_ Captain Raoul Duval had won through | 


Is it possible that the contents of these papers, 
captured from a German Staff Officer by the French 
Liaison Officer, affected the decision of the late . 
General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien? Who knows? 
Battles have been won and lost on the turn of a most 
trivial point. The old proverb, ‘‘ For want of a 
nail... .”’ teaches that history abounds in such 
cases. 


Germany treated all Allied soldiers found behind 
their lines as spies—inflicting the death sentence in 
all cases. | 


When the French 5th Army fell back from the 
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great Forest of the Ardennes on August 25th, 1914, 
many men were lost or forgotten in their immense 
depths. Outpost patrols, stragglers who had lost 
their bearings, sentries who had not been relieved, 
cavalry men who had advanced too far, squadrons 
and even detachments were cut off. 


Trapped between’ Germans and their own Army— 
they were outlaws in that if caught they would be 
shot as spies. Their position was indeed precarious. 


In the Forest of the Ardennes about this period . 
some three to four hundred men of all arms were 
collected, mostly composed of the 205th Regiment 
French Army. This feat was achieved by Captain 
de Colbert who, with his little band, started a 
determined and fierce irregular warfare against the 
German lines of communication. 3 


So serious became the menace to the Germans that 
over seven thousand Landwehr were sent to search 
the paths, glades, rugged slopes, impenetrable 
thickets and seareely perceivable tracks of the gloomy 
forest. But to no purpose. Colbert and his men 
knew every inch of the densely wooded vastness. 


News came through to the French Grand Quartier 
General in November, 1914, that French troops were 
behind the German Ijnes. "The deuxiéme Bureau of 
the 5th Army immediately expressed their willing- 
ness to get inte touch with these men, and asked for 
instructions in case of success. 


The 5th Army Intelligence were in a position to 
-earry out the wishes of G.Q.G. for the following 
reason. 

The head of the French 1st Corp Intelligence 
required information on the strength and disposition 
of the German front, Pontarert—Berry-au-Bac. It 
had been proposed to send a man over by aeroplane 
and drop him behind the lines; then, as soon as he 
had found out all he could he would, under cover of 

B. 
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darkness, step into the Aisne near Quignicourt and 
swim with the current to the French front on the 
south bank of the river. 

An aviator and a man were forthcoming; the latter 
to risk his life as a secret service agent. Their names 
were Billiard and Sergeant Barthelot of the French 
Artillery. One morning just before dawn they took 
off and Billiard came back—he had dropped his man 
safely. 

Barthelot then had the precarious job of finding 
Colbert and his band of merry men. His orders 
were simple and to the point. If he found Colbert 
he was to instruct him in the name of the Allied 
Cause to carry out the following desperate project :— 


Find the German Headquarters’ Supreme Com- 
, mand near Charleville on the edge of the Ardennes, 
and at a convenient moment rush it with his men—_ 
and settle accounts. 
After achieving this task to break up and try to 
make the Dutch frontier. : 


Unfortunately, this daring feat was not to be put 
into execution, as Colbert fel! into the enemy’s hands. 
However, Barthelot and many others of the French 
guerilla band got through the enemy lines, marching 
by night and hiding by day, until the Dutch frontier 
was reached, when in various groups and numbers, - 
- aided by. loyal friends, they escaped to freedom, 
Barthelot, for this act,:-was awarded the Croix de 
Guerre and. Legion of "Honour. | 


I have already described an incident of Secret 


Service work at the Battle of Le Cateau, so I now 


pass on to the battlefield of The Marne. 

In this great battle of movement, Secret Service 
rose to its highest point. Ruses, disguises, rumours, _ 
bluff, human intrigue, spying and death ; individual 
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! and organised feats of daring took place everywhere. 
Anything to obtain information to check-mate or 


frustrate the enemy intentions wag the propelling 
motive of the Allied Intelligence. 


Fierce pursuit and terrible losses was the story of 
France and Belgium, and at one time it 
appeared as though the mighty hordes must erash 
through, irrespective of the heroie resistance put up 
-by the Allies. Had this been the case, it would have 
meant the annihilation of the British Expeditionary 
_ Force, and the complete overwhelming and subjuga- 
~ tion of the. whole French Army. | 
The Germans nearly achieved their object, not 


once, but on two occasions, and failed by reason of 
| faulty intelligence. 


- Let me take, for instance, the battle of Le Cateau. 
‘After gallant Smith-Dorrien’s stand, with its almost 
miraculous result, von Kluck was once again com- 
pletely bewildered. Not only was he bewilderéd— 
great coe man that he indisputably was—but he 
was also fooled and entirely misled. How did this 
-eome about, when we were led to believe that their 
: Secret Service was the finest in the world? 


The cel oe at this length of time, is simple in 
the extreme, and I place it upon record for the first 
time, | 


Had yon Kluck persisted with his attacks upon the 
2nd Corps at Le Cateau, nothing could have. with- 
, Hage the overwhelming onslaught of his tremendous 
orces, | 
Yet he halted! ‘Also he lost the first chance that 
_ would have won Germany the War. 


- About this time there was upon the Intelligence 
section of the British Expeditionary Force an exceed- 
ingly intrepid officer by the name of Captain Bertram 
Stewart. To many readers his name is perhaps — 
familiar. He was in pre-war days one of the English 
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officers arrested for espionage in Germany. He was 
sent to prison—convicted as an English spy—but was 
subsequently released by clemency of the Kaiser just 
prior to the outbreak of war. | — 
This gallant officer met his death upon the Marne. 
In life, he was a very fine type of Englishman. I 
knew him well. Clever, energetic, and brave, with a 
wonderful insight and experience of all things 
German, Stewart was in control of enemy counter- 
espionage, and by various means got ‘‘ inspired 
messages ”’ sent through to von Kluck’s Intelligence. 
_ He spread the news ‘‘ secretly ’’ to an ‘‘ agent ’’ in 
our employ, whom he intuitively knew to be a German, 
that the British base and port of disembarkation for 
reinforcements was Calais, and that our lines of 
communication were through Lille and Cambrai. In 
actuality, they were at that time at Le Havre. 


This secret information was undoubtedly conveyed 
by Intelligence to von Kluck, who, by virtue of the 
news and in view of the fact that his army was astride 
the Lille-Cambrai railway, took steps to rush home 
the “‘ victory.” ‘ 

Reckoning that by fighting the battle of Le Cateau,: 
the English were cut off from their supplies, he 
started extending his right in a northerly direction 
so as to prevent the British from getting into touch © 
with their supposed base and reinforcements. On 
this fool’s errand the might of his forces was levelled 
for two days. He marched south-west and we 
marched south. 


Superior Intelligence had once again beaten von 
pre ines allowed the 2nd Army to escape-from his: 
ciuten. 7 

Realising his mistake, he wheeled about and came 
after the retiring British—now two days ahead. 
Obviously he must have been under the impression 
that we were a force that could be ignored. So he 
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redoubled his efforts, crossed over our front and made 
for his supreme. stroke, the smashing in of the eae 
flank of the still retiring French Army. — aus 


But our Intelligence was still watching. . High up,. 
ever hovering over his downward sweeping hordes, 
were the eyes of our vigilant Flying Corps—shadow- 
ing !—shadowing! 7 

Bit by bit, as the 27th of August drew ™ a close, 
it was apparent that von Kluck was changing his 
direction. The next day the fact was a certainty, 
von Kluck was marching south-east. 


This information was immediately communicated to _ 


- Joffre, and there is no reason to doubt that from this 
moment there was born in this great Freneh soldier's 
brain the idea and planning of his mighty counter- 
stroke. Joffre undoubtedly divined von Kluck’s and 
Bulow’s stupendous maneuvres. In the light of all 
subsequent events it must be so. 


Previous to these dates they had been sweeping in 
a direct frontal attack upon the French capital. Now 
their object began to make itself clear. 


_ Paris and the British Army were to be ignored. 
The great German High Commander’s objective in. 
wheeling south-east was to crumple all the French 
forces between Verdun and Paris and drive them on. 
to the Swiss frontier. 


In eonfirmation of this secret and vital information, 
fate again played into the hands of Joffre. An 
Intelligence Officer of the Guard Cavalry Division, 


driving in a high-powered car, ran into a patrol of — 


the 310th French Infantry Regiment. In attempting 
to escape he was shot. The Head of the Intelligence 
at once got into touch with General Lanyezac of the 
. French 5th Army, and brought along the personal. 
effects found upon the German’s dead body. 


There were some rather important papers amongst 
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the find, but what bore most concrete testimony to 
von Kluck’s altered pians was the canvas map, 
smeared with blood, with pencil marks altering the 
whole German Army south-east. 


Then again, the French Intelligence were in — 
possession of the German secret wireless codes. Night 
and day they were ‘‘ tapping in”’ and interpreting . 
the German confidential messages. 

At the Hiffel Tower, Paris, a sleepless band of 
Intelligence officers were deciphering the codes that 
kept vibrating and chattering upon the ether. 

Yet the German High Command were ignorant of 
the fact that this vital and deadly information waa 
falling into the hands of Joffre’s Tatelligenss 
_ Soon Joffre knew that von Kluck would present his 
flank to Paris. Further, he knew that there was a 
huge gap between the two German Armies. 

At the psychological moment it was his intention 
to hurl the 5th French Army into that gap, and the 
British Army on von Kluck’s flank. 

To accomplish this colossal feat, he accumulattd all 
his forces on the German exposed flank. This took 
place on the 6th of September, 1914, when he had 
secretly mancwuvred forty-nine Allied divisions and 


> eight cavalry divisions to oppose the forty-six German_ 


divisions and seven cavalry divisions of the unsuspect-' _ 
ing and ill-fated German commanders. 


It is needless for me to recount the result. It is | 


too well known. On the 5th September, all. the 
French Armies between Verdun and Paris, the 
British Army and the French Reserves, turned 
together upon their pursuers with their utmost 
strength. Day after day the terrible struggle raged, 


until by the 14th of September Joffre had hurled _ 


the German Army across the Aisne. | 
From the greatest battle of all time—the Battle of _ 


<r 
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the Marne—one figure emerges :: Joffre, the 3 man of 
destiny. Calm, steady of purpose in the face of 
almost insurmountable ‘odds, he relied on his enemy 
Intelligence, his judgment and his soldiers. ‘‘ Give 
me sound information about the enemy—even tho 
slightest detail,”’ he said to his Chief of Intelligence 
Staff, ‘‘ ‘I and my soldiers will do the rest.’’ 


CHAPTER IV » 
SPIES BEHIND THE ALLIED LINES 
| POLODORE DEBACKER, THE E FRENCH TRAITOR 
now i cavonk ay FIRST SPY 
URING the early days of 1914, the work of 
- Intelligence Officers in the field was far from 


- easy. In the first place, the enemy had 
already established a networ. of spies behind our 


lines—a kind .of information system which they had — 


. built up when retiring before our advancing troops. 


For instance, as in the case of the Marne retire- 
ment, the German Intelligence men would seek out 
some ‘likely persons in the village or devastated town 
and sound them regarding their susceptibility to 
~ bribery for the purpose of obtaining information. 
.* Fortunately in this respect they were not .con- 
- gpicuously successful—the real French peasant was 
loyal and ultra-patriotic. Many of them I know 
pretended to acquiesce, but as soon as the dreaded 
enemy had la they would promptly inform = 
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French or English authorities of whatever proposal 
had been put to them. 

In this way the Intelligence of both Allied Armies 
were in receipt of much valuable information and 
were able to take counter-measures against the 
- Germans, who were ignorant of the * double-cross.’’ 


But there were traitors, all the same. I recall, 
for instance, Polodore Debacker, who worked for the 
enemy in the area of my own 19th Infantry Brigade. 
This man had been suborned by a clever German 
Intelligence Officer in Croix de Bac prior to our 
troops driving them out of the place. His instruc- 
tions were to cut our field-telephope and telegraph 
wires at various strategic points by a pre-arranged 
signal from an enemy atroplane. 

‘At a given time on various days a plane would pass 
over the place where he lived and drop a small smoke 
bomb.’ This was a signal to the spy that a bombard- 
‘ment or an attack was imminent. He would then 
cut our wires, causing temporary disorganisation, a 
factor which in battle is of deadly import. 

In this particular case Debacker would sneak out, 
shortly after dusk and with a pair of pliers sever the 
wires in some lonely spot across country—one that 
he had reconnoitred while ostensibly working in the 
fields during the daytime. 

For about three weeks there was an epidemic of 
wire cutting. It was obvious that a spy, and a 
daring one, was at work, but the area was a large one 
_-seven to ten miles—and the task of combing out 
the non-combatants was difficult. 


On one occasion the wires were cut near the 
Chateau d’Armentiéres, then another time at Bois 
Brenier, about three miles distant. Eaeh time the 
wires were cut at strategic points miles apart. And 
so the dangerous work went on day after day and 
the mystery remained as baffling as ever. 
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It was left to a smart young officer, whom I knew © 


quite well, Captain (then Lieutenant). 'E. H. King of 
__ the 19th Infantry. Brigade, to solve the mystery and 
- put an end-to the menace which was taking such 
__ tragie/toll of our soldiers. 


One evening he made a tour of certain villages at 


the back of our lines. As he walked through the 


village of Croix de Bac he noticed ahead of him a 
civilian, clad in the blue blouse, beret and sabots of a 
French peasant. It was quite dark in the village, 
and by the custom then prevailing, every civilian 
inhabitant should have been indoors. 


Thinking that perhaps the man had just been to! see 


~ gome friend and was on his way home, the officer took 


no particular notice except to watch him with the 
instinctive curiosity of an Intelligence Officer. From 
the shadows of a ruined building he saw the man 
stop every fifty yards or so and look furtively behind | 
him as though he feared he was being shadowed. 
King became suspicious. 


The man, obviously satisfied that he was not being © 
followed, walked away briskly towards the end of the 


. village and the main road to Estares. The night was 


pitch-black, with no stars, and a heavy drizzle of rain | 
fell on the soggy mud. On to the main road the 
suspect plodded, with King silently tracking him, . 
The rain poured, remorselessly down and his uniform 
was sodden—he could scarcely see, but he held grimly 


to the trail. 


Suddenly came the realisation that he was alone. 
The man in front had vanished—he had disappeared 


-as though the earth had swallowed him up. 


For a moment or two the Intelligence Officer was 
baffled. Where was the mysterious peasant? There . 
was no house in sight—nothing but open country. 
Occasionally the darkness was lightened afar off, near 
the Front Line trenches, by a Verey light. King 
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, paused as be heard a faint noise. His eyes by this 
time had grown accustomed to the darkness, and the 


sudden disappearance of the peasant was made clear. - 
The suspect had climbed a telephone pole. | 


Lieutenant King waited for him to descend and 
watched him from a place of concealment. Whipping 
out his revolver, the officer covered the astonished 
spy. The latter, realising that resistance was useless, 
raised his arms and was marched back to the village, 
where Lieutenant King handed him over to the local 
French gendarmerie. 


At the subsequent trial, which took place the next. 
' day by the French authorities, the spy confessed and 
gave the full story of his share in. the wire-cutting 
incidents. He also gave fullest information about 
his German taskmasters—doubtless thinking it would 
save his life. It was of no avail, however. The 
authorities found him guilty with no recommendation 
to mercy, and on the morning of the 11th of 
December, 1914, this traitor who had sold his country 
for about £25 was marched to an apple orchard near 
Croix de Bac and faced the firing squad. | 
- was in. May of 1915, when the first shock of the 
magnitude of the Groat War had to some extent 
become blunted, that I was sent for by order of my 
commanding officer—that distinguished soldier, Sir 
Philip Robertson, K.C.B., C.M.G. I was informed 
that I was to be transferred to the Central Espionage 
Branch of the Intelligence Department in the Field. - 
The position was one that would appeal to any man 
possessed of average intelligence and imagination. It 
offered just that extra spice of adventure, and cédrried - 
with it the responsibility that every man of mettle 
enjoys, despite its difficulties. pt oo —— 
_ T like to think that I was the first private soldier 
to become a British agent of the Military Intelligence 
Department. The heavy responsibility of the work, © 
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and its demands for absolute secrecy, made the 


strongest appeal to my detective instincts, and I- 
entered upon my new duties with the -keenest 


anticipation. — | 
It was not at all romantic, however. . Secret Service 


work, like detective work, had its dull patches of. 


routine, but that routine is necessary—vitally neces- 
sary—if success is to be assured. | 
I had to be constantly vigilant for mysterious lights 
—sift the reports concerning alleged signals—be on 
continual watch for pigeon flying suspects and spies 
masquerading in uniform. In addition. there were 
inguiries to be made on behalf of the Assistant 
Provost Marshal regarding deserters, ete, and, of 
course, the scrutiny of the credentials of all civilians. 
The duties were multifarious. Surveillance had to 
be kept upon Belgian and: French labourers behind 
the firing line. I was kept working every minute of 
the time, but I can honestly say I enjoyed the labour. 
Regarding the civilians behind the line, I can state 
here that we had very little difficulty with our sector. 
True, there were isolated cases of suspicion, but upon 
investigation the grounds for complaint generally 
‘proved to be unfounded. 
The officer in charge was to be found at all hours of 
the day and night, either supervising his men, or in 
~ his tumble-down shack of a billet hard at work until 
ule a hours of the morning upon his multifarious 
uties. | 
The officer whom I recall so clearly, and who lived 
in discomfort in a rickety wooden hut, was strangely 
enough in private life a multi-millionaire—Mr. James 
Rothschild. His heart and soul were in the job, and 
he worked with tireless devotion. 
I first saw Mr. James Rothschild—‘‘ Jimmy,” as he 
was often affectionately known—near Le Cateau. He 
was then in the blue uniform with red trousers of the 
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. - old 1914 1st French Infantry Regiment, The next 


time I met him was in 1915, at La Mote en Bas, and 
then many times afterwards in various sectors of the- 
ine, are . 
Then I caught my first spy. It was like this. 
Near the village of Fleurbaix I was keeping watch at . 
certain crossroads for a suspected deserter who was 
supposed to be in the vicinity. | 

It was a tedious vigil. - 4. %, 

On two evenings, while on duty, I saw an old 
" peasant woman hobble past me just before dusk. On 
the third evening she again: hurried by, obviously 
intent on some errand. and I thought it rather 
strange. 7s : 


On the fourth evening I kept out of sight and again 
observed the old lady pass precisely at the same hour 
and in- the same direction. My suspicions were 
aroused, and I decided to shadow her. A Scottish 
sergeant and two.‘‘ Tommies ’’ were to aid me, 
Her destination was invariably a ruined church on 
the outskirts of the village. She always carried a 
little basket. | > a 
I followed her unobserved. She drew her shawl 
elosely over her head, and entered the shell-blasted — 
church door shortly after seven o’clock, She went 
straight to a door in the tower and began gingerly to 
mount the dilapidated stairs, . muttering and 
mumbling. to herself in Flemish. I followed as 
cautiously as possible, striving to make no sound on 
the creaking boards. She must have been slightly 
deaf, for she had no idea that I was close behind her. 
She paused at the top of the tower, and I was 
astonished to find that the wrecked room in the turret 
was occupied by a man in the uniform of a British 
officer. : : J 
She was in the act of handing the man some pro- 
visions from the little basket which she carried when 
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I confronted them, and whipping out my Colt, 
covered them both. This was a somewhat risky pro- 
ceeding, for it might well have been that the man 
was indeed a British officer on special observation 
duty. I took the chance. The man gazed at me 
‘with scorn, and asked whether I had taken leave of 
my senses. ——- 
_ I felt instinctively that the man was trying to put 
up a big bluff. War is war—better a mistake in full 
' sincerity than allow a spy to escape. 

I pointed out to the officer that it was my business 
to investigate and demanded his credentials. | 
_ Nonchalantly he unbuttoned his tunic pocket and 
drew out a wallet. . 

‘* Very well,” he said. ‘* What do you vont?’ 

He began to take various documents from the 
wallet. | 
The ‘‘ vont” instantly strengthened my suspicions. 
I said nothing at the moment, but glanced through 
his identity papers. They had been duly censored 
and were apparently genuine, He stated that he 


was Lieutenant Y————, belonging to a certain’ — 


Battery, and mentioned the name of the C.O. 


The sergeant and two Tommies were waiting on 
the belfry steps and I immediately called them to 
come up. I asked the sergeant to send one of his men 
to bring the C.O. of the Battery mentioned. 

It was then that the suspect shrugged his shoulders 
and said with a-grim smile: . . 
* Well, you’re damn lucky. ‘Another six hours, and 

I should have been across the line.” | | 
_ I discovered that he had been in concealment for | 
ten days, during which time he had been jn constant 
communication with the enemy by means of a field 
telephone apparatus which had been Gurposely left 
behind in the ruined belfry by the Germans when 
they retreated. xg : 


: . salu 
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The old peasant woman, I eventually discovered, | 
had acted in all good faith. She had accepted the 
man for what he purported to be—a British officer— 
and actually thought she was helping her country by 
taking food to him in his lonely retreat. 
_ The spy had once been the manager of one of the 
best-known and most exclusive hotels in the West 
End, and had been recalled to the Fatherland just . 
two weeks before war was declared. Owing to his — 
fluent knowledge of English, and his military qualifi- 
cations, the German Secret Service had given him 
full facilities for espionage. 

On the following day he was taken to Headquarters 
for interrogation. f his ultimate fate I have no 
definite record—my last Be yes of him was his 

departure between two St cers, en route for an 

ios olds destination. ‘As the car went off his fine 
blue ad met mine with a quizzical expression. I 
him—he was a brave man. 


CHAPTER V 
THE SCAR-FACED SPY 
«THE LE HAVRE ADVENTURE 


ve HOW I HELPED TO TRAP ANDRE POTIN AND MARGUERITE 
FRANOILLARD , 


URING my career in the British Intelligence : 
on active service, I saw many strange sights, 
knew of many wonderful exploits, served. with 


a : and under many brilliant men, adopted many réles, — 


\ 
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and resorted to many ruses to combat the enemy spy... 
system. But I think that of all the war experiences 


to come within my knowledge, the most clever and . - 


daring was the achievement of an enemy spy in the 
early spring of 1916, in the Somme theatre of War, 
near the historic village of Villiers Bretonmeux, not 
many miles from the city of Amiens. | 


At that time I was serving with the Armies in the 
Field and the unit to which I was attached was the 
3rd Army Corps. We had just been sent down from 
Flanders to join up with the 4th Army, as the 
coming offensive upon the Somme was then in the 
early progress of development. 

Secrecy was the order of the day. 4th Army 
Headquarters saw to that. Yet in spite of all pre- 
cautions, the Allied Intelligence realised that informa- 
tien, somehow or other, was trickling through to the 
German side. | 


Near to our General Army Headquarters, some four 
or five miles away, was the important city of Amiens. 


The Allied road and railway control was very 
strict. All movements of civilians entering and 
leaving the zone of the Armies were known. 


To the right of the British ‘Armies (under Allenby, 
Gough, and Rawlinson) were the 6th and 10th 
Armies of France, whose Intelligence Department 
warned the British Army in Amiens that a daring 
spy was at work in the rear of our lines. | 
_ _ One day a huge ammunition dump had been biden 

sky-high killing many men in the vicinity. The work 
was attributed to a spy wearing the uniform of a 
French Artillery officer. He was described as a man 
of about 5 ft. 10 in., with a long scar running from 
his eye, down the left side of his face, to the mouth. 


About a week after this, a big explosion took place 


on the railway track near Merricourt Junction. - 


Fortunately an English train packed with troops was — 
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nearly an_hour late, otherwise the casualties might = - 
have been very terrible. Investigation of the torn . 


track. proved.it. to be the work of a time bomb. . 


Then for several days afterwards, some of our very s 
heavy guns, secretly hidden’ and camouflaged and. - 
well behind the line of hostile artillery fire, were 


constantly being located by the German long-range 
guns and bombed by their aviators. 

It was easy to see that this active spy, if not 
- detected in quick time, would account for many lives. 
As it was, about thirty men had already been killed 
through his instrumentality. 


About a week later, news came through from 
‘Amiens that a tall officer, professing the rank of 
Major. dressed in English uniform and noticeable by 
a long scar on his face, had .been frequenting the 
hotels and cafés of ‘Amiens. 


Inquiry proved that he had chatted with many of 
our military folk, who in perfect innocence had no 
doubt given him valuable information. The French ~ 
and our own Intelligence were scouring the place for 
him, but to no avail. Orders were then given to me 
to get into civilian clothes and see if anything could 
be found among the civilian population of Amiens. 


- For days I haunted the cafés, hotels, the railway 
stations and every place where troops were likely to 
congregate, but, try as I would, no vestige of a clue 
seemed to come my way.- | 
- I was just about to give up the idea of looking for 
the spy in Amiens when Fortune smiled and I fell in 
with a little Frenchman at the Hotel de Ville. 


Him I told of my predicament. 


‘* Did you say he had a scar on his face?”’ he asked 
suddenly. ‘‘I have a sister-in-law who has a farm 
near Villiers Bretonmeux; she had an English Major 
billeted on her. I. was there last Sunday, and saw 
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him for a minute, he had a long white scar down his 
face, otherwise iq thought him a rather finelooking 


' man,?? 


He told mo where his sister-in-law’s farm was 
situated, and with a warning to him to keep his own 
counsel I hurriedly left him and made for my hotel. 

Changing into uniform, I went down into the hotel 
yard and saw that my motor-cycle was in perfect 
order, and I looked to my electric torch and Oe 
Then I rode for the farm. 


Soon I reached my destination, and was japiamad 
by the air of solitude here. The ‘‘ Major”’ had 


struck a nice quiet spot for his base of operations. 


Pulling my machine on to its stand, I crept round to 
the back of the little tumble-down house in a very 
cautious way. 

For some few minutes I stood against the wall of 
the farm and took stock of the situation. 

At the rear of the farm was a large field; about 
half a mile away was an aerodrome. 

I knocked at the back door. It was opened by a 


woman, one typical of many to be found among the 


| peasant class of France. ‘An open-faced, honest- 
looking soul with rustic simplicity written all over 
her. I at once made up my mind that even if a 
dangerous spy were living under her roof, she at 
least was innocent of any connivance. 

Her conversation soon confirmed my mental. 
appraisement of her character. 3 

Yes, the ‘‘ Major ’’ had been living. there for some 
four or five weeks. She did not know his name. He 
was a very nice gentleman.. He told her he was 
attached to the ‘‘ Intelligence ’’ section of the English 
Army and was a Liaison Officer between the British 
and French Armies. 

She did not see him much, as he came in very late 
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. at night and went out sometimes very early in the 
_ ‘Maorning. 7 
. I asked if aire Gould describe him to me. He was 
very tall, she said, with a long white scar across the 
left side ‘of his face, where he had been wounded in 
1914 at the Battle of the Marne. | 
_... Where was he to be found? She could not tell me, | 
as he had said two days previously he was going 
away by aeroplane. as 
Did he come from the aerodrome nearby? ‘‘ Oh, — 
no, sir, an aeroplane came for him two evenings ago | 
: just. as it was getting dark. 
“Where was the ‘‘ Major’s’”’? room? She turned and 
- pointed to a small room across the rather large 
kitchen. I entered. The room itself was plain and 
bare, the only furniture being two chairs, a table, | 
chest. of drawers, and a small bed. I was looking for 
-. personal effects, something, no matter how small, that 
would give me a clue to my ‘‘ Major’s ” identity. He 
_ coe clever. Not even a piece of soap was to be 
oun 


I immediately raced to Intelligence Headquarters. 
and my information was received with great gravity. 
~~“ At last,” said the Chief, ‘‘ we do know what we are 
‘up against.” Before, we were all groping in the 
— Whoever he is, this is a daring man. He is 
oa rial spy.’ He is being dropped by aeroplane, 
‘and y some system of signalling, he is picked up 
again. That accounts for his masquerade some time 
ago in French uniform. He must have some vee 
behind the French lines also, some farm where 
. dropped. . So much for his mysterious visitations aad | 


: disappearances. Evidently, he takes it in turns. | 


_ Sometimes the French, then the British, Let’s hope — 
~ he ‘will pay us another call. This time he will get 4 
yather warm reception. You, Woodh with — 
| Lieutenant Caserne of the French Army Inte ce, 


t 
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will go and get this man when he is dropped next 
Fase Go and billet yourselves at this farm and wait 
or him,” 


In a few hours I was again at the farm in company | 


with my French colleague. 


We made ourselves as comfortable as we could, and 
settled down to an indefinite period of watching. 

We took it in turns at night to await the coming 
of the aeroplane spy and just before daybreak on 
the third morning of our visit we were rewarded. 
The aeroplane droned over the field. Greatly to our 
surprise it did not descend to the ground, but circled 
twice and flew away. What was the reason? 


It was too dark to see at any great distance, so we 
just waited in the darkness with our revolvers ready. 

For half an hour we hung on in tense silence, then 
when it became light enough we went out to settle 
our doubts. 

About a mile from the farm we saw something 
lying on the ground—a huddled heap rather like a' 
collapsed tent. 

The mystery was over. 

It was a parachute that had failed to act, and 
attached to it was a human body. 

Lying on his- back, with open ‘blue eyes, his neck 
broken and quite dead, was a tall man, dressed in the 
uniform of a British Major, and down on the left 
side of his face ran a long white scar. 

Our German spy had undertaken his last com- 
mission. 


r | 2 8 z 3 a S. 


I have in my time, upon the order of British 
Intelligence, been attached for ‘ special duty ”’ at, 
their request to the French, Belgian, and American 
authorities. 


a 
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‘In the early spring of 1915 I was doing duty 


| attached to Intelligence Department, General Army 


- Headquarters, urider Captain Bell of Colonel (now' 


Lieut.-General Sir George) sagen cat s Department, 


| at St: Omer. >” 


- I recall a case in Le Havre, where the French 


F Intelligence had a doubt as to the genuineness of 


a certain very pretty Belgian refugee who served as 
a waitress in a teashop much patronised by the 


American, Colonial and English speaking rank and 


file. 
Suspicion had first oe drawn fowarde her through 
an anonymous letter written in French to the office 


of the Prefect of Police. 


I was deputised for the job by the late Inspector 


Martin Clancy of the Yard, who, at that time, was 


my superior at this huge base of operations. The 


' letter stated, ‘‘ That a woman, employed in a certain 


teashop, patronised by British Soldiers, spoke 
English, that she was Belgian, and was always asking 
British soldiers questions of an important nature.”’ 


It was necessary to verify and investigate such a 


- eommunication, so in the guise of an Infantry 
sergeant I started visiting the address every after- 


noon for tea. 


She was a very pretty and vivacious young woman, 


not more than twenty-three, with Pig, dark-blue eyes, 


which she knew how to use. Also, I soon found out 


she was a born coquette, and had a good smattering 


_ of English, which made her popular with the troops. 


She soon began to know me as a regular habitué and 
I struck up a friendship with her. 

I never found her asking awkward questions of - 
the soldiers who came in and out of her place, but 


what did interest me was the presence, upon many 


occasions, of a particular civilian. 
cams was always silent and uncommunicative, but. 
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seemed ever on the alert to overhear conversation. 
among the military customers. I suppose in the 


course of about three weeks I saw him six times. 


One evening I decided to find out who he was j as 


he left the shop, I slipped out behind him 


- shadowed him to an address near the Square St. Roch. 


Having found out where he lived in case of 
emergency, I continued visiting the teashop. I E Aad 
him there again two or three afternoons follo — 
but noticed that the girl studiously avoided him. or 
some reason, she seemed to be afraid. of this man, and 
the fact puzzled me. 


The French Intelligence Department in the mean- 


time had found out that the man was Swiss. 
Very little was known about him except that he 


came from Geneva, and was associated with a large 7 


firm of manufacturing jewellers, 


What was the object of a Swiss subject constantly 
visiting a teashop only frequented by English- 


sp soldiers? There were many cafés in town 


he could use. Besides, he spoke no English, and tea- 


Seine is not much of a habit with the Swiss — 


st 9 French decided to interrogate the little Belgian 
waitress, so that evening when she was. leaving two 
French detectives closed upon each side of her and 
asked her to accompany them to the Bureau of the 
Commissaire Spéciale de Police. 
he was then the truth came out. She had written 
idee Secline enough) the letter to us herself. She 
all our attention to her position. She 
sould not trust anyone. She was frightened. The 
' man who came — her shop regularly was a German, 
not a Swiss. He had come through Switzerland. 
He came to her about two months previously. 
told her that he knew where her brother was a 


hidden in Belgium. If this were found out it would 
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' mean his death—and the death of the people shelter- 
ing him, who ‘happened to be the old father and 


mother of her husband, the latter serving in the 
Belgian Army. 


Unless she found out all aie could from the English 
» goldiers, he, the ‘‘ Swiss,’’ would write and denounce 
- her brother to the German Secret Service in Brussels. 
_ He had threatened to kill her if she betrayed him. 


a We acted swiftly—but not ewittly enough. Our 
- man had bolted. 

' . He had left by the early morning train the previous 
a day for Paris. The sequel came, some three months 
. later in Paris. 

IT had been working with the French Sireté upon - 
an entirely different matter connected with espionage. 
“My duty was completed, and I was sitting with a 
- French colleague upon the Boulevard Madelaine, at 
--a@ table in the famous International Café Webber. 


‘As we sat watching the cosmopolitan crowd passing 
: and epee my attention was suddenly drawn to. 

* two people alightin ng from a taxi-cab—a man and a 

| beautiful woman. But the latter at the time did not 
interest me—my attention was rigidly focussed 

. the man. It seemed incredible—yet right here si ta 
“may eyes. was none other than the Spy who had beaten 

our Allied Intelligence at Le Havre some thres months 
before. Keeping my faco averted, I saw them beth — 

pass.into the café. | 

~ - My face must have betrayed me, for my French 

_ golleague said, ‘‘ Why, you are as white as a ghost. 
| Are you iy? | 

_ * No,”? T replied, ‘‘ but I have had the shock of my 

. life,” and I told him. : 

~ €*Mon Dieu, what luck!” he gasped. se | eave at 

once for aid. "Keep watch. They will not escape Us 

. this time. if a. | 
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Within ten minutes he returned. I looked round 
the gaily chattering groups at the various tables. 
Dropping into a seat here and there among the throng, 
I counted three French members of their Secret Ser- 
vice. All carried firearms. All were crack shots: 


For over two hours we waited. Then the signal 
was given. The spy and his companion were about 
to leave. 


As they proceeded from the café, and slowly saun- 
tered toward the Madelaine, my colleague and I closed 
in on each side of them. Simultaneously, the shadow- 
ing Frenchmen did likewise. It was not a sensational 
arrest. . 


It was just a bunch of friends meeting “* unex- 
pectedly.”’ Yet this fatal meeting was the last bow 
to two of the most troublesome spies that ever worked 
against the Allied cause. : 


The man turned out to be a German named André 
Potin, alias Otto Wedderburn, alias Gustave Richoffen. 
He had many other aliases, but the above three are 
the names by which he will best be remembered. 

It was a double coup. for the woman was the 
notorious Marguerite Francillard, of whom I will tell 
in a later chapter. ; 

Both spies were found guilty of espionage, con- 
victed, and both in due course were shot dead by a 
French firing squad at Vincennes. | 
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CHAPTER VI © 


ESPIONAGE IN NAVAL PORTS 
CAPTAIN FRYATT-——-THE MAN WHO DEFIED THE SUBMARINES 


THE GALLANT ADVENTURE OF THE MYSTERY SHIPS 
ITH regard to espionage in naval ports there 
| W is little in the records of the Ports of 
- England and France to prove that enemy 
spies had much success. - Several cases of sabotage 
of a serious nature are upon record in both countries. 
But, whether these were attributable to enemy agents 
or accident will never be known for certain. 


In the United States, just before that country came 
into the world struggle, there were many cases of 
sabotage caused by German spies. In one large naval 
dockyard many hundreds of lives were lost as the, 
result of an explosion. Also, an attempt was made 

_ to blow up the ‘‘ Leviathan,’’ the plot being discovered 
at the eleventh hour by the American Secret Police. 

Two terrible catastrophes of a similar kind took | 
place in England—one at Dover, and the other at 
Invergordon Dockyard. In thé last case, H.M.S. 
‘* Natal ”’ blew up, causing a death roll of over four 
hundred lives, 


Espionage was rampant in neutral Ports of Europe — 
and along the coasts of the Mediterranean where 
British transports were constantly subjected to this 

- type of surveillance, messages being sent out to enemy 
submarines by wireless. The signification of this 
kind of spying is very amply demonstrated by an 


Pie, of 
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_ adventure which took place in the Mediterranean upon 
the troopship ‘‘ Leasowe Castle.” 

_ I am. indebted for the true facts to a personal 
friend named Mr. G. R. Hill, a late Captain of the 
Royal Buckinghamshire Hussars. 

~ *© We left the Port of Alexandria,’’ he gaid, ‘‘ with 
three thousand five hundred troops, in great secrecy, 
for an unknown destination.” 


‘* At midnight, when about twelve hours out, we. 


were torpedoed by a submarine. I was one out of 
three hundred and fifty who were saved. Amongst 
the survivors was a trooper of the Warwickshire 
Yeomanry. This man had been torpedoed and saved 
twice in two crossings from the same Port.’’ 


Some time after that our Intelligence arrested a 
Greek with a complete wireless set installed in a 
wharf near Alexandria. This spy admitted that for 
over ten months he had been sending wireless mes- 
sages to a submarine in the Mediterranean. Hence 
the success. Soon after the arrest our Admiralty 
sent a i ay purporting to come from the 
spy, signalling the departure of a military transport. 

the place of this vessel an armed transport, very 


beautifully camouflaged, went to keep the appoint- | 


ment. | 


- Almost to the minute, in the exact longitude and 
latitude, the submarine rose to the surface. Six well- 
directed salvoes ended for ever that particular sub- 
marine’s career. 

Undoubtedly the failure of the Dardanelles cam- 
paign was due to enemy Secret Service Agents. Our 
preparations were noted in Egypt and other places 


- for months ahead. The German Military Mission at 


Constantinople knew that the English meant to try a 
landing in the Dardanelles, This gave the Turks and 
their German advisers ample time to entrench and 


fortify the Peninsula, also to lay mines in the Narrows. | 
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‘Spain. was a hot-bed of spying. Holland was. the 


"game. I do not think I can cite a better. ease. of 
illustration respecting. Port Espionage than that of . 


‘the ill-fated eee Captain Charles Algernon 


Fryatt. 
Oaptain Fryatt, when war broke out, was in com- 


ee mand of the reat Eastern Railway’s Cross Channel 


Boat thé as. Brussels ’? between Harwich and 
Rotterdam. 


‘He was a marked man by the German Secret Ser- 


vice, because they found in him & foeman worthy of 
their steel. 


. Their submarine menace caused him natural appre- - 


hension—after all he was a British Mercantile ~ 


 gaptain, and the safety of his passengers, his crew, 


and boat, were his first and natural considerations. 


) | 7 But as for being afraid, he did not know what fear 
_ meant! 
_ ‘There is no doubt that Captain Fryatt expressed 7 


himself im these terms. Possibly, more than once in 


Rotterdam, maybe in the presence of hostile hearing. 


Certainly . his aggressive attitude was reported by 


spleen, 


His first adventure with . their situnarine aes . 


oceurred on March 2nd, 1915. While outward bound 
from England, he was signalled to by an enemy 
| under-water ‘oat U. 88 about three-quarters of the — 
- ‘Way across. 


. Ignoring the submarine; Captain Fryatt ordered 


Bull speed ahead’ For sometime the chase was 
- kept up by the enemy boat, but at the finish Fryatt — 
 out-distanced the German pirate commander and | 


raced in to the Dutch port of Rotterdam—safe. 
In the meantime, the U.33 had got news through to 


, th German agents in Rotterdam that the ss. 


ae ” had defied them. But on the 28th of 


March, this particular eae commander was — 
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‘more than successful. He sank, without warning. the 
s.s. ‘‘ Falaba, *’ in which 104 men, women and children 
perished. ° 

From. this time the ‘‘ Brussels”? enjoyed. immunity 
from attack until a day arrived when the same sub- 
marine tried conclusions again with Fryatt. 


‘The ‘Brussels’? was signalled to stop—what 
actually happened will never be known as the true 
explanation of the episode is veiled in mystery, but 
whether by accident or design the ‘‘ Brussels ”’ 
rammed the submarine. 


Survivors of the submarine were picked up and 
got back to Holland to report the disaster. From 
that moment Captain Fryatt’s doom was sealed. 


German Secret Service set to work to hound him. 
down. Undoubtedly they émployed some spy to go. 
backwards and forwards upon the ‘‘ Brussels * when 
Fryatt was in command. 

On June 23rd, 1916, the ss. ‘‘ ee ”? was met 
on a journey out. by a German flotilla of torpedo boats 
and captured, being taken as a prize to Zeebrugge. 


A booklet published by the Great Eastern Railway 
company, comments thus upon the episode:— 
‘* Among the passengers aboard the s.s. ‘‘ Brussels,” 
was a very suspicious character, who was treated with 
great respect by the Germans.”’ No need for further. 
comment. It was a travelling German spy of their 
Secret Service, whose duty it was to track down the 
Captain. 

A man of Fryatt’s type was too great a menace to — 
their scheme of ruthlessness. The Germans thought 
that if a neutral country like Holland and the 
Scandinavian countries learned that a single British 
Captain of the Mercantile Marine had defied their 
submarine, it would belittle their prestige. ; 

Upon the 16th July, 1916, before a Court Martial 
of the German Marine Corps, Captain Fryatt at 
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Bruges was tried for ‘‘ an attempt te ram the U.33 
near the Mass Lightship.’’ He pleaded innocent; 
passengers who were on board at the same time swore 
that it was an'‘accident. But an example had to be 
made of Fryatt. | 

On the 30th July, in the presence of the ‘Alderman 
of the town of Bruges, he met his death heroically at 
the hands of a firing squad of German Marines. 

An extract from the Cologne Gazette of that period 
is worth quotation. | | | 

‘“ We.have before all things to procure the requisite 
respect for our U. boats, for the life and gallantry of 
our gallant, self-sacrificing blue-jackets are of incom- 
parably greater importance to us than the life of a 
aly Englishman—which, in any case, justified 

orfeit.”? : 


CHAPTER VII- 


THE BEST KEPT SECRET OF THE WAR 


HOW MY FRIEND ‘‘ THE CAPTAIN ’? ENCOMPASSED THE 


_.. DESTRUCTION OF GERMANY’S PACIFIC SQUADRON 


with Turkey. Had the Allies been aware of | 


(GF with Turk best kept secret was her alliance . 


this the whole course of history would have 


- been altered, and the story of the Dardanelles have 


Made very different reading. 


Shortly before the outbreak of war British ship- 
building yards were engaged on the construction of 
various vessels for Foreign Powers. There were two 
Turkish armoured cruisers, three flotilla leaders for 
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Chile, four destroyers for Greece, three monitors for 
Brazil, and other important ships including a Chilean 
and a Brazilian battleship and a Dutch cruiser upon 
which work had only just begun. 


Of these, the two Turkish battleships were the most 
important. One of them, the ‘‘ Reshadieh,’’ which 
Messrs. Armstrong were building on the Tyne, was 
actually complete when war broke out, and the other 
nearing completion. . | 
' The ‘* Reshadieh ” was the chief problem. When: 
war was-declared the Turkish crew—numbering over 
500—had already arrived to take over the ship and 
were lying on board a steamer in the Tyne. There 
was a grave danger of their boarding the 
_** Reshadich,’”’ overpowering the Armstrong workmen 

and hoisting the Turkish flag. 
On the instructions of the First Lord of the 
_ Admiralty, transmitted through Naval and Police 
Secret Service channels, an adequate military guard 
was placed on the Turkish vessel with strict orders 
that no member of the crew was to board her. 


Mr. Winston Churchill says :—‘‘ It has sometimes 
been made a ground for reproach against me that the . 
requisition of these ships was one of the causes which 
brought Turkey into the war three months later. We 
now know that negotiations were taking place from 
the 24th July onwards between the Germans and the 


_ leaders of the Committee of Union and Progress for 


an -alliance between Germany and Turkey, and that 
- such Alliance was actually signed on August 2nd, 
1914.’ 


That the then First Lord of the Admiralty acted 
rightly at this most critical moment in our history, 
no sensible Englishman will deny. Germany must 
have been aware that those two ships. were on the 
verge of completion—it was probably her plan that 
they should join forces with the ‘‘ Breslau’’ and 
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. © @oeben ” in the Mediterranean. However, luck 
: | Was against them. _ ; 

. The German Intelligence Department kept the 


. geeret of the alliance with Turkey absolutely water- 


. tight, and not wishing to violate the international 
laws of neutrality England allowed the ‘‘ Goeben ’’ 
and the ‘‘ Breslau ’”’ to escape. 


Meanwhile the German Vice-Admiral Souchen, and 
his fleet, hugged closely the neutral waters of Italy 


~ and Austria, all the time kept under close observation 


by British Naval Intelligence, although we were not 


_ yet at war with Germany. . 


_. On July 30th, 1914, Sir Berkeley Milne, English 
_ Admiral in the Mediterranean, received thé follow- 
. ing wireless despatch from the Admiralty :— 


‘* It now seems probable should war break out 

. and England and France engage in it, that Italy 
will remain neutral and that Greece can be made > 
an ally. Spain also will be friendly and possibly 
an ally. The attitude of Italy is however uncer- 
tain, and it is especially important that your 
Squadron should not be seriotsly engaged with . 
_Austrian ships before we know_what Italy will do. 
Your first task should be to aid the French in the. 
transportation of their African army by covering 
and if possible bringing to action individual fast 

. ships, particularly ‘ Goeben;’ which may interfere 
with that transportation. You will be notified by 
telegraph when you may consult with the Frehch 
Admiral. Except in combination with the French 
as part of a general battle, do not at this stage be: 

_ brought to action against superior forces. The 
speed of your Squadrons is sufficient to enable you 
to choose your moment. You must husband your 
forces at the outset, and we shall hope later to 
reinforce the Mediterranean.”’ 
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Early in the morning of August 4th, the following 
message from the Commander-in-Chief of the Mediter- 


_Tangan was received at the Admiralty :—- 


““ INDOMITABLE § INDEFATIGABLE SHADOWING 
GOEBEN AND BreEsuav 37° 44’ Nort 7° 56! Easr.’’ 


It must be remembered that at this time our 
ultimatum to Germany had not expired. It was the 
4th of August, and up to midnight the ‘‘ Goeben ”’ 
ae Breslau ”’ were safe from being engaged and 
sunk. 


In point of fact neither of these vessels had any 
intention of attacking French transports—they were, 
unknown to us, steering an easterly course at the top 
speed of their powerful . engines en route for Con- 
stantinople. 

The ‘‘ Goeben ”’ and the‘ ‘¢ Breslau ’’—the last-word 


in naval construction for speed and equipment— 
slipped through our hands. 


The onus for this mistake rests upon the Secret 
Service Section of the British Foreign Office. It was 


for them to have discovered Germany’s secret and to 


have acquainted the British Navy. 


The Dardanelles Convention—which bars the Straits 
to foreign warships—brought Britain a heaven-sent 
opportunity to cut the bonds of gold and intrigue 
which bound the Turkish Government to that of Ger- 
many. Every Englishman in Constantinople expected 
that a pursuing English squadron of overwhelming 
power would at once appear off the Turkish capital 
and insist upon the surrender or destruction of the 
German trespassers. Milne, had he been permitted by 
the British Foreign Office, could have followed the 


— © Goeben.”? and ‘‘ Breslau ” to a a and . 


sunk them for ever. 


— 
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SECRET SERVICE IN PACIFIC WATERS 


‘* Rumours and reports have been received at the 
Admiralty from various sources of a naval action 
having taken place off the Chilean coast. It is 


reported that  . ‘Scharnhorst,’ ‘ Gneisenau,’ 


‘Letpzic,’ ‘Dresden’ and ‘ Nurnburg’ con- 
centrated near Valparaiso, and that an action was 
fought with a portion of Admiral Cradock’s | 
squadron on Sunday, November Ist, 1914. The 
German report asserts that ‘ Monmouth * was sunk 


| and ‘Good Hope,’ ‘ Glasgow’ and ‘ Otranto’ 


broke off the action and escaped. Effective measures 
have been taken to deal with the situation.” 


‘¢Mhe Times.”’ (London, November, 1914.). 


idmiral Sir L. ‘A. Doveton Sturdee’s despatch to the 


a 


British Admiralty. 


** H.MLS. ‘ Invincible,’ 
** MONTEVIDEO. 
£6 20th December, 1914. 
** Sir, 
“* T have the honour to report that at 8 a.m. on. 
8th December, an attack on Port Stanley, Falkland 
Islands, was attempted by,a German squadron con- 


‘sisting of two cruisers, and three light eruisers, 


accompanied by two colliers. The squadron I have 


_ the honour to command was coaling at the time. 


— € The squadron weighed, A general chase ensued, 
followed by an action, with the result that the ships 
named were sunk :— 


‘¢ ¢ Scharnhorst,’ ‘ Gneisenau,’ ‘ Leipzic,’ ‘ Nurn- 
burg’  colliers ‘ Baden,’ ‘Santa Isabel’; 


Dresden’ alone escaping. I deeply regret the 
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needless sacrifice of so many brave lives by an 
enemy which displayed such bravery, skill and 
endurance. | 

‘“T have .the honour to be, Sir, . 
-** Your obedient servant, 
‘‘ L, A. STURDEE, 
‘* (Vice Admiral C-in-C.) ”’ 


In one brief newspaper report and one curt 
despatch is epitomized the whole tragic history of the 
Battles of Coronel and Falkland. | 

There was in South America, however, at the out- 
break of war, a master-spy of the British Secret Ser- 


vice, whose espionage achievements had great bearing | 


on the outcome of the Battle of Falkland. Let me 
call him ‘‘ The Captain.”’ 

In the disastrous Battle of Coronel, Admiral 
Cradock had perished with 1,200 men; commanding a 
weak, composite squadron, badly equipped as regards 
gunnery, speed and general efficiency, he had pitted 
his strength against the crack vessels of the Imperial 


German Navy, headed by Admiral von Spee. With. 


victory, von Spee had achieved command of the seas 
from Panama to Cape Horn, :and this at a time when 
the safety of her trade routes to the Far East was 
causing England the gravest concern. 


‘The Captain ’’ was keenly alive to the dangers 
which existed, both to the British Fleet and to his own 
person. At that time there was a vast net-work of 
enemy espionage throughout South America, and 
‘¢ The Captain ’’ had foiled more than one attempt 
on his life—a shot in the dark one night in Monte- 
video, a quarrel forced upon, him in a café at Val- 
paraiso. 


On the 8rd of Noveniber, 1914, the following © 


Message, wirelessed in code, reached him in Val- 
paraiso : . 
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‘* Ascertain movements of colliers. Pas those © 
_ interested.” | t,. 22 a 


ia The Captain,” gous on ‘hess instructions, ‘was 


able to ascertain that two German colliers, the 


‘¢ Amansis ” and the ‘! Sierra del Cordova,” had 
arrived on the Pacifie Coast of South America with 
heavy loads of coal, and that both were bound for some 
secret rendezvous. He found out, too, that German 
espionage agents had sent a wireless message to von 
Spee that Falkland was deserted. Imagine his agony 
of mind, and imagine his elation and relief when .on 


‘the morning of December 9th he learned of the | 


destruction of von Spee’s squadron and the escape of 

the ‘‘ Dresden.” i 
Coal! But for coal, Admiral von Spee might have 

got away safely after, ‘the Battle of Coronel. 7 


Admiral Tirpitz, German First Lord of the 
Admiralty, writes in “ My Memoirs ’’: 


© Spee after Coronel was not expected to do 

- more. His main task was to get his ships home 

without action and thereby maintain unimpaired 

- the prestige gained at Coronel.’ _ 
Von Spee was brave, and a man of action. He 

intended to strike yet another ‘blow at his enemy — 

before taking his victorious. fleet home by the safest 

route. His.objective was the Falkland Islands—200 7 

miles out of his course. ° | 


At that time his squadron was lying off Picton 
Island, at the entrance to the Beagle Channel, when 
one of his cruisers captured a British merchant vessel 
rounding the Horn, en route for a port in North | 
America with a cargo of coal. This boat, the 
_ ** Drummuir,’’ was captured and her precious cargo 

unloaded into the holds of the ‘ Dresden.” On. the 


evening of the 6th December, 1914, she was towed out. _ 


beyond territorial waters and sunk. 
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This encouraged von Spee in his threefold object— 
the destruction of the naval base, and wireless station, 
and the capture of the Governor of the Falklands. 
But somewhere in that rolling waste of waters 
Nemesis was stalking him, slowly but surely. 
Hundreds of miles out to sea was a squadron—a 
powerful, fast, and crack-firing fleet of British vessels 
‘under the command of Admiral Sturdee. 


There is no doubt, had the German Secret Savin 
known of the. despatch to the South Atlantic of the 
powerful cruisers ** Invineible’’ and ‘‘ Inflexible,” 
each carrying eight 12 inch guns, that von Spee would 
have given the “word to seatter, and instead of the 
Battle of Falkland there would have been distributed 
on oe British trade routes a number of dangerous 
raiders. 


The mission of the ‘‘ Invincible ”’ and ‘‘ Inflexible ”’ 
and the secrecy with which the whole plan was 
attended form one of the most romantic episodes of 
the British Naval Secret Service, although it came 
very near to discovery by the German Intelligence 
at one time. 


Coal was nearly their undoing. They had to 
bunker at St. Vincent, Cape Verde Island—in Por- 
tuguese territory—and then make their way along 
the South American coast outside the territorial 
waters of Brazil. 


Over these two neutral countries England had no 
powers of censorship. The Battle of Coronel was 
well known, and the arrival of two such powerful 
vessels excited considerable attention—it was only 
natural, they said, that England would want to settle 
accounts with Germany. 


Their movements were discussed in Rio and the 
River Plate, and ‘it was only the strenuous efforts of 
The Captain ’’ and others which prevented the cir- 
culation of a description of the visit of the vessels, 
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throughout the South American Press. The news, in 
fact, was already in type, and its suppression speaks | 
well for. the tenacity of purpose pisplayed by the 
British Intelligence Department. fh 


After the destruction of the German Admiral’s 


Squadron on the 8th December off the Falklands, the 


** Dresden ”—one of von Spee’s fastest cruisers— 
managed to outdistance her pursuers and disappeared 
in the protecting darkness and drizzle of the Southern 
Atlantic. Wireless calls to the colliers ‘‘ Baden ’’ and 
-“* Santa Isabella ’’ produced no reply, and the fugitive 
' énemy captain rightly assumed that they were either 
sunk or captured. Short of stores, ammunition and 
coal—and above all, with no kind of naval intelligence 
help whatever—he decided to head for the treacherous 
waters of the Horn, with the object of seeking shelter 
in one of the many bays of Tierra del Fuego, and 
trying to get in touch with the German Seeret Service 
agents at Punta -Arenas. 


How desperate must have been his plight is illus- 
trated by the fact that he stood in as much peril from 
the elements during his hazardous run as he did from 
the stabbing searchlights of his pursuers. One cannot 
but admire his courage. 


In filthy weather, and with the navigational terrors. 
- of a pitch-black, stormy night off one of the most 
dangerous and reef-studded coasts in the world, he 
‘sailed round Cape Horn at midnight on the 9th of 
_ December. 


His perilous course was the Cockburn Channel—a ~ 
tract of water which at that time had not been sur- 
veyed for nearly a hundred years. Dawn came. He 
threaded his way slowly through the rock-fringed 
passages until the afternoon, where he dropped anchor 
in an unfrequented spot ealled Scholl Bay. The next 
we hear of the ‘‘ Dresden ’’ is from ‘‘ The Captain ’” 
himself. 
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— “On the afternoon of the 13th I found-that the 
‘ Dresden’ was taking on coal at Punta Arenas,” he 
says. ‘‘I immediately got busy and wirelessed to 
British anthorities that she was here, and I kept watch 


upon her movements the whole time. About sight 


o'clock that evening the ‘ Dresden’ slipped away in 
the darkness. I could do no more. By the tims a 
British cruiser arrived the next afternoon, it was too 
late. I then turned my attenticn to the Gerroan 
collier ‘ Amansis,’ which nad been lying there since 
the 6th with her bunkers full of coal—she also had 
slipped away! 

‘“T managed to find out from a little half-caste girl 
who was friendly with one of the crew that the 
‘ Amansis’ had gone off to a rendezvous somewhere 
in the Pacific. There was only one thing to do—to 
inform the authorities and suggest that the ‘ Amansis,’ 
when she returned, should be refused any further 
supplies of coal. This was done. 

** Up to the third week i in J anuary I kept a ceaseless 


watch for news of the ‘ Dresden’ and learned that - 


she received coal from the two colliers. Throughout 
the morth of February there was ample evidence of 
the fugitive’s presence in various ports and towns 


along the Peruvian and Chilean coasts, and March 
Sth found me in Valparaiso, where I learnt that a 


German collier, her bunkers full of coal, had left for 
an unknown destination. 

“That the ‘ Dresden’ was. somewhere in the 
vicinity, I was now certain. More, with adequate 
coal supplies, she was still capable of taking toll of 
British commercial vessels along the trade routes. At 
.. once I got into communication with the authorities, 
-and the ‘ Kent’ which had been searching for the 
‘Dresden’ farther south turned about and raced 
back up north. On the 8th of March, at about three 
o’clock, she sighted the ‘ Dresden’ seven or eight 
miles ‘ahead. The ‘ Dresden,’ too, had seen the 
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approach, ‘of the. British cruiser, and’ throughout the 
long early spring afternoon the chase a oi 


_ through the waters of the Pacific. 


‘Luck favoured the Germans, however. | ‘The 
“ Kent’ was short of coal and had. to give up, and 


| -Wirelessing to her consorts the ‘ Orama’ and 


‘ Glasgow ’ that at last she had the ‘ Dresden ’ on the 


- _ run, she turned into Coronel to replenish her bunkers. 


& 


oy 


‘‘* Dresden’s’ days were numbered. Again 
without coal, stores, or ammunition, she made for the 
only possible place—the Mas Afuera island. 

‘On the night of the 13th the ‘ Glasgow’ and 
*QOrama,’ together with the ‘ Kent,’ who had now — 
resumed the chase, converged upon the island. Day- 
light showed them the ° Dresden’ in full view, her 
colours flying. 


‘‘Tn these remote islands there was no means of 
enforcing neutrality or internment, but the ‘ Dresden ’ 
must be put out of action. At about 9 ,000 yards with 
a clear range a salvo was fired from the three ships. 
The ‘ Dresden ’ replied with two salvos, and then she 
was observed to be on fire and her guns were silent. 


‘* Suddenly the ensign vanished, and in its place 
appeared the white flag—the token of surrender. 
The British immediately ceased fire, and the crew were 
seen to leave the ‘ Dresden.’ 


‘* Hardly had they reached the sieks when gee 
was a terrific explosion, and when the pall of smoke 
and flame had cleared there was nothing to mark the 


- spot where the ‘ Dresden’ had been. Her captain 


had blown her up rather than surrender his ship to 
- the enemy.’ 


Thus passed the last of Imperial Germany’s Pacific 
Squadron. It was the last act of the naval drama— 
the end of Naval Secret Service in the waters of the 
Far East. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE SPYING ACHIEVEMENT THAT WON THE WAR 


HOW BRITISH SECRET SERVICE SECURED THE FAMOUS 
ZIMMERMAN LETTER 


WHO STOLE THE SECRET CODE?’ 


NDER Admiral Oliver, our wireless broadcast- 
q | ing and receiving stations reached a very high 
level of efficiency and we were, in many cases, 
able to anticipate the movements of enemy fleets, 
aecurately locating and fixing the course of their 
vessels. For instance, Admiral Scheer, Commander- 
in-Chief of the late German Navy, the most competent 
authority whom I can quote, writes :—‘‘ The English . 
received news through their ‘ directional stations ’ 
which they had in use—but which were only intro- 
duced by us at a much later period.... In possess- 
ing them the English had a very great advantage in 
the conduct of the war, as they were thus able to 
ebtain quite accurate information of the locality of 
the enemy.” . 

England was in possession of so much knowledge 
of German wireless secrets that we.staggered not only 
Germany, but the whole world, when it was revealed — 
that we were aware of their most important codes— 
from the General Headquarters, the. Governors- 
aie the Foreign Embassies and Legations down- 
wards. , 

The method by which we obtained possession of that 
information is the War’s greatest Secret Service story 
_-—told here for the first time in its true persnective. 
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At the end of February, 1917, before the entry of 
America into the war, a Reuter message revealed to 
the world the text of a letter from the German Secre- 
tary of State—Herr Zimmerman—to the German 
Ambassador i in Mexico, Von Eckhard: 


“* Berlin, 

| “16th January, 1917. 
ae On February 1st we shall begin the unrestricted 
U-boat warfare. Nevertheless, it is our,intention 
to keep America neutral. If our efforts in this 
direction fail, we propose an alliance with Mexico 
on the following basis: that we make war and con- 
clude peace in common. We should guarantee 
general financial support, and it will be taken for 
granted that Mexico will recover the lost provinces 
- of New Mexico and Arizona. The details of the 
treaty will be left to you. It is for you to sound 
Carranza in the strictest confidence, and as soon as 
-. it is certain that war will break out with America, 
_ to intimate to him that. he should on his own initia- 
- tive get into touch with Japan, inviting the co-opera- 
tion of that country, and at the same time offering 
‘to negotiate between Japan and Germany. Direct 
_ Carranza’s attention to the fact that the waging of 
the unrestricted U.-boat warfare makes it’ possible 
to force England to her knees and bring about a 
peace within a few months. — | 
ZIMMERMAN.”’ 


The Pena of this letter was proved ‘beyond 
doubt by the Allies, and then followed a succession 
of diplomatic demands, explanations and denials. 
between the countries concerned. Japan denied un-’ 
reservedly any association with such an arrangement; 
the Mexican Government repudiated it with equal 
hone and expressed their complete loyalty to the 

es. 
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Nevertheless, it was clear that Germany had invited 
the Japanese and Mexican armies to invade the United 
States through Mexico, in the Mississippi Valley, so 
dividing the country into two centres of military 
invasion. - : | | 
Naturally enough, the publication of the letter 
eaused great alarm in the United States, and the 
Federal Governmént immediately directed all its 
energies into bringing America into the war. 
Germany. had violated the sacred rights of a free 
people—and a neutral country. America was 
righteously indignant. | 
Meanwhile, Herr Zimmerman was having an 
unhappy’ time. How was it, asked the Reichstag, | 
that a highly confidential message of this description, 
communicated in an absolutely secret cipher, could be 
stolen en route and revealed to America? Zimmerman 
could give no reason. It is significant that the ruined 
statesman did not explain the manner in which the 
letter was sent. Whether he realised that the wire- 
less message had been intercepted can only be a 
matter for conjecture—the truth will never be known. 
The vital fact remains—America declared war. The 
doom of old Imperial Germany was irrevocably sealed. 
How did England gain possession of the secret 
- wireless code which was to have such far-reaching 
effects? — | . 
It is a trite saying that truth is stranger than 
fiction. The two stories—one the German version 
and the other our own—of the Secret Service work 
' which caused such a world-wide sensation would make 
admirable material for any author in search of real 
 ““ spy atmosphere.’’ I favour our own version, but, 
In fairness, I relate them both, | | 
_ The German story is that a clever young Austrian — 


named Alexander Szek, a highly accomplished electri- 


_ eal engineer and wireless expert, had access to the 
secret code books by reason ‘of his indispensable 


OY 
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technical knowledge, a s pivileg he enjoyed with a few 


- other men of high r 


The wireless room. was in the house of the Governor- - 
- General of Brussels, and here he dedlt ‘with all State 
messages from the - Government—ineluding | the 
_ Gimmerman letter. 

This letter, instead of being sent to the German 
Minister in Mexico by courier was transmitted in 
code to the Mexican wireless station at Chiltepec, from 
‘there to be forwarded to the German Minister.! 

It is stated that young Alexander Szek had an 
English mother, and the German account is that the 
English Secret Service quickly took advantage of this 
fact to induce him to betray his country. By the 
offer of a huge sum of money they say he was per- 
suaded to make a copy of the secret code book, and 
with this in his possession escaped to England. 

What happened to him after be landed is presum- 
ably unknown, but H. R. Berndorff’s account of the 
incident says that after Szek came to England he was’ — 
_hhever seen again. | 

(That the code book came safely into the hands of 
the British was obvious, as from that time onward 
the Allies were enabled to receive and decipher State | 
dispatches over the whole of the German Empire.) 

Following his disappearance, the father of 
Alexander Szek spent enormous sums of money in an 
endeavour to trace his son. The trail Jed from | 
Belgium to England—and there ended. ‘* 

Germany declared that it was in the interests 2f{ 
the British that he should be effectively silenced. Had — 
he continued to live, he might, in a moment of weak- 
ness have let slip the fact that he had betrayed his 
country. Should this have come to the ears of the 
German Government they would have altered the 

1 The fact that the most important code of the German 


Government had fallen into the Allies’ hands was unknown ~ 
to the Germans until the Press sivalgee it after the war. 
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code of whose secrecy they were so confident. -The 


removal of Alexander Szek was the only way of keep- 
ing his mouth shut. What was his fate? 


So much for the German story. 


For our own version I turn to the Right Hon. 

_ Winston Churchill, whose book, ‘‘ The World Crisis, 
1911-1914.” gives an interesting sidelight on the | 
matter. 


‘* At the beginning of September, 1914, the Ger- 
man light cruiser ‘ Madeburg ’ was wrecked in the 
Baltic. The body of a drowned German under 
officer was picked up by the Russians a few hours 
later, and clasped in his bosom by arms rigid in 
death were the cypher and signal books of the 
German Navy and the minutely squared maps of 
the North Sea and Heligoland Bight. | 


** On September 6th the Russian.Naval ‘Attaché 
‘came to see me. He had’ received a message from 
Petrograd telling him what had happened, and that | 
the Russian Admiralty with the aid of the cypher 
and signal books had been able to decode portions 

at least of the German naval messages.. The — 
Russians felt that, as the leading Naval Power, the 
British Admiralty ought to have these books and 
charts. If we would send a vessel to Alexandrov, 
the Russian officers in charge of the books would 
bring them to England. We lost no time in send- 
ing a ship, and late on an October afternoon, Prince . 
Louis and I received from the hands of our loyal | 
Allies these sea-stained priceless documents, 


‘* ‘We set on foot at once an organisation for the 
study of the German wireless and for the transla- © 
ting of the messages when taken in. At the head 
of the organisation was placed Sir Alfred Ewing, 

the Director of Naval Education, whose services to 
- the Admiralty in this and other matters were of the — . 
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first order. The work was. of oat complexity, as ; 


of course, the. cypher is only one element in the | 


means of preserving the secrecy of a message. But 


gradually during the beginning of November our ~ 


officers succeeded in translating intelligible por- 
tions. of various German naval messages,... While, 
however, this source of information lasted, it was 
obviously of the greatest value.” 


Now I would like to add my version. I can vouch 
for the authenticity of the following account, as I was 
acquainted with the leading figure in the episode, and 
rte would like to pay a tribute to his courage and 


Towards the end of 1915, a member of the French 
Foreign Legion—whom I will call ‘‘ Smith ’’—volun- 
teered for Secret Service work behind the enemy lines. 
He was accepted and, after a time, his genius for the 
work becoming recognised, he was passed on to the 
French Intelligence Department, where his fluent 
command of Flemish, French, and German could be 
more successfully exploited. 


At last came his opportunity. Brussels was at that 
time teeming with German Secret Police; for a spy 
the slightest false move meant instant detection— and 
death. Nevertheless, his instructions were to try to 
obtain possession of the seeret code being used by the 
German wireless station at Brussels. 

It was an errand involving the gravest risk, but, 
nothing daunted, this fearless young man, with a 
parachute, a bundle of clothes, and an entrenching 
tool strapped to his side, entered the aeroplane of a 
French airman, Gunemeyer, and when the machine 
was on the outskirts of Brussels, he jumped. Thanks 
to the cleverness of the airman, he landed in a beetroot 
field unhurt. Under cover of darkness, he buried his 
parachute and disguised as a Belgian labourer, made 
off into the night. 
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He had laid his plans carefully; in Brussels there 
was a café occupied by three loyal Belgian patriots— 
a young refugee from Antwerp who on account of his 
delicate health had been rejected from military ser- 
vice, his sister, and another young Belgian girl. Both 
of these girls were extremely pretty. 

The brother—a clever electrician—was employed 
in a nearby factory and here, owing to the acre 
oo labour, he was able to get “‘ Smith ”’ 
JOD. 

It speaks volumes for these three that, although they 
- knew ‘‘ Smith ” to be a Secret Service agent whom 
they could have betrayed at any time to the Germans, 
their loyalty was unimpeachable; they did everything 
in their power to secure his safety, even to the extent 
of securing him false identity papers—a very neces- 
sary precaution in case he was challenged. Presently 
a curious though romantic situation arose. Between 
‘‘ Smith ” and one of the girls a love affair began, 
and it soon became apparent that the other girl was 
also very much in love with him. ‘‘ Smith ” was a — 
man of honour where women were concerned, but he 
was playing for high stakes, and when the oppor- 
tunity arose did not hesitate to make use of the girl 
whose love he could not reciprocate. 

By a stroke of good fortune he aasevaced that a 
German non-commissioned officer who frequented the 
café was a special operator at the wireless station 


whose code ‘* Smith ”’ was risking his life to discover. 


‘Moreover, the German was madly infatuated with one 
‘of the girls—fortunately for “ Smith’s ” peace of 
mind, not the one he loved. 

To the latter, whom I will call ‘‘ Marie,”’ he con- 
fided his plan. If she could bring herself to conceal 
her affection for him and would trust him implicitly, 

he would ‘‘ play up ” to her friend Yvonne, and 
induce her to obtain from her German saat a copy 
of the secret code, | 
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Yvonne obtained the confidence of the young Ger- 
man. She and her brother, she explained, were wire- 
less enthusiasts.. Would he not talk to her about. his 
work sometimes? Flattered: at her interest, he 
answered readily all the questions. which: the girl, 
prompted of course by ‘‘ Smith,’’ asked him. It was . 


weeks before the unsuspecting young operator had 


finally laid bare the whole system; ‘‘ Smith ” com- ' 
mitted the entire code to paper from ‘memory—no 
mean achievement. 


-Now came the most difficult part of his task. Some- 
how he must get away with this priceless information ; 
he decided to don German uniform, board a troop | 
train up to the line, and then cross No Man’s Land, — 
running the risk of being shot down, and give himself 
up to the English. It was a hazardous undertaking, 
but it must be done. 

‘* Marie’’ managed to obtain a complete German 


outfit; the brother secured a rifle from a nearby billet, 


and thus equipped and taking his life in his hands, | 
‘* Smith ” set off for the German lines. 

Nor was he a second too:soon. Even as he left the — 
café by a back entrance, three agents of the German © 
military police entered by the front, demanding to 
search the premises. The frequent visits of the 


‘young wireless operator to the café had aroused sus- 
-picion and he had been shadowed, then put under 


arrest. 

The three conspirators trembled. Had the young 
German conf 

At last the dreaded question, ‘‘ Where is the man 
who was staying here?’’ | 

It was ‘‘ Marie ’’ who with consummate skill parried 


' the question.. The life of her lover probably depended 


on the few minutes start she could obtain for him. 


Smoothly she explained—he was her brother’ 8 friend, 


and her girl friend’s lover. 
To ss questions a as to his nationality and busi- 
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ness she replied. evasively, in spite of the brow-beating 


attitude of the three German agents, until at last she = 


was cornered. : 

‘¢ Well, if you must know,” she said, ie he was a 
deserter—-and he has escaped.”’ | 

It was at that moment that the brother collapsed 
with a groan. Terrified that the whole plot had been 
discovered the weak heart which caused his rejection 
from the Belgian Army was unable to bear the strain 
and excitement following the tension of the past few 
weeks, and he died at their feet. 

In point of fact, however, the Germans knew 
nothing. The young operator had been obliged to 
admit his frequent visits to the,café; he had been fol- 
lowed for weeks. Nevertheless it was certain—in view 
of subsequent events—that whatever he told the 
authorities, he said nothing of his indiscretion in 
revealing the code. 

‘* Marie’’ and Yvonne were brought before the 
German Military authorities for suspicious conduct, 
and the ‘heinous crime of ‘‘ harbouring a deserter.’ 
They had served their country. The brother was dead, 
but the man they both loved had escaped. If he won 
through, good! If not, c’est la guerre! 


Following the long and searching inquiry they 
received their sentences—Yvonne to a long term of 
imprisonment. ‘‘ Marie,’’ whose sudden bereavement 
may have softened the hearts of the Military Tribunal, 
to a shorter term. 

There was tragedy yet to follow. The beautiful 
Yvonne, unable to withstand the rigours of prison life, 
- contracted consumption and died just before Marie, 
her sentence finished, was released at the time of the 
Armistice. 

As for the unhappy German wireless operator, his 
fate was swift. Sent up into the German lines for 
action duty in the trenches, he died shortly after for 
the Fatherland he had so siunidlv hetraved. 
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_** Smith ’? won through, By devious routes. carry-." 
ing his life in his hands, he made his way into the — 
German trenches, and thence, under cover of darkness, 
across No Man’s Land, where he surrendered, still 
wearing his German uniform, toa party of Canadians 
in the vicinity of ‘‘ La Bois Grenier.” a 
I learned later that immediately upon demobilisation 
he married his beloved ‘‘ Marie ”’ and sailed for South 
America, where he quietly prospers. 
So much for the Zimmerman letter and three con- 
flicting accounts of the secret code. 


CHAPTER IX 
ESPIONAGE IN THE DARDANELLES 
SECRET MISSIONS BY SUBMARINE 

THE LATE EARL KITCHENER 


T is the individual achievements of trained men 
which go to make up that fascinating war-game 
ealled by the French ‘‘ missions spéciales’’ or 

~ Secret Service. 

During the Dardanelles campaign information of a 
practical nature was very difficult to obtain, yet it is 
now admitted that the work performed by these 
‘‘ missions spéciales’’ enabled Allied submarines— 
including Australian and French, by their attacks on 
Turkish water communications, to cause the enemy 
to panic. 

So successful were the Allies in cutting off the 
Turkish Army from communication by sea, that at 
one time the whole Peninsula was reduced to the 
narrowest margin of food and ammunition, the only” 
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means of supply being 100 mileg of bullock transport 
over a8 single road liable to bombardment from the 
sea. 

As sae as October, 1914, the Allies were Wicenea 
that the Narrows had been mined from shore to shore 

and that the minefields were impregnable. 

In spite of this, in December, 1914, Lieutenant-. 
Oommander Norman Holbrook, V.C., dived his sub- 
marine, the E.15, deep under the heavily char ed | 

minefields and sank the Turkish cruiser ‘‘ Messudie , 

in the harbour of Constantinople—the E.15 being the 

first enemy vessel to enter Turkish waters for 500 
ears! 

On the 25th of April, 1915, during the landing of 
the Dardanelles, the Australian submarine A.E.2 
made an attempt to dive under the minefield. She 
had on board an Intelligence officer whom she was to 
land as near to the coast as possible. The submarine 
came safely through the minefield, and under cover of 
darkness the Intelligence officer swam to shore, push- 
ing before him a little raft on which his clothes were 


tied. 


_ For five days the A.E.2 erased along the Marmora, 
sinking two large eun-boats and much enemy shipping 
to beguile the time of waiting. On the 29th she 
again picked up the Allied agent, who had collected 
much valuable information, but on the morning of 
the 30th, as she was starting her adventurous journey 
home, she was intercepted by a Turkish torpedo boat, . 
and after about two hours’ pursuit and fighting, the 
_A.E.2 was sunk. 

Meanwhile, submarine HE.14, ander Lieuténant- 
Commander 0: Boyle, dived about 100 feet under the 

minefield, then deliberately rose, and with the whole 
of the gunfire from the forts. upon it, torpedoed a 


~ Purkish gun-boat near Gallipoli. 


: June saw Commander Boyle making his second trip; . 
| this lasted twenty-five days, during which he sank 
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_ fifteen ehemy vessels.. He was’then joined by B.12 
~ and E.7 under Commanders Bruce and: Cochran, and 
between them they started a veritable reign of terror, 
sinking in all about 45 Turkish and Germar vessels. 
Further, they were able to do a considerable amount 
of damage to roads and railways along the coast, and . 
obtained much valuable information by landing 
Secret Service agents on unfrequented parts of the 
coast. picking them up after a stated interval. 

During the Gallipoli campaign many brave men in 
the British Navy risked their lives daily on Intelli- 
gence work. 

Hear ‘the story of Lieutenant Lyons. of H.M. Sub- 
marine E.2. Before dawn one morning he slipped 
quietly into the sea for a half-mile swim to the shore, 
pushing before him a small raft containing a high- 
explosive demolition charge, his disguise in the way 
_ of clothes, and a revolver. His object was to blow up 
a large ammunition dump held by the Turkish Army, 
-and the signal to his ship that he had been successful 
would be the sound of the explosion, and—afterwards 
—one shot from his revolver. 

His comrades, waiting half a mile from shore, 
- tensely awaited the signals. Half an hour passed— 
an hour and a quarter. Suddenly a blinding flash 
jit the sky, followed by a deafening explosion. Now 

for the revolver shot. Hagerly they waited; the 
minutes seeming like hours. Dawn broke, and there 
was no sign of Lyons. All day the submarine 
haunted the vicinity, hoping against hope that nothing 
serious had happened, but they waited in vain. 
Lyons did not return, neither was he ever seen again. . 

Equally daring, but more fortunate, was Lieutenant 

D’Oyley-Hughes, who swam ashore one night in a 
similar manner to blow up a railway bridge. 

‘Fired with the success of this venture, he attempted 
a serious check on the Turco-German Land Forces by 
blowing up a viaduct on the Berlin Baghdad carey 
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near Stefano where the line runs close to the sea. To — 
my mind his adventure ranks high in a long list of - 


Naval Intelligence ‘‘ Special Commissions ” for superb — 


bravery and resource. 


One eminent Naval writer refers to submarine | 
tactics by the title of ‘‘ By Guess and By God.” Never 
was title more apt. | 


On this oceasion the' submarine to which D *Oyley- 
Hughes was attached skimmed slowly along the coast, 
edging ever nearer and nearer to the heavily euarded 
spot where at the top of the cliff, overlooking a shallow 
beach, armed sentries and listening patrols watched 
the precious viaduct. 

Packing upon a small raft about a stone and a half 
of gun-cotton, his clothes, a revolver, a long sharp 
dagger (for silent killing of unsuspecting sentries), an. 
electric torch and a whistle, this adventurous officer 
shook hands with his brother-officers and pushing his 
deadly burden before him, set off at half-past two in 
the morning on his errand of destruction. 

There was no way of ascent to the viaduct except 
by the heavily-guarded eliffs. The current was very 
strong and he found he was being carried farther 
along than the point which was his objective ; he 
finally touched shore under a sheer, precipitous line of 
cliffs. 

Pushing and kicking his way through the shallow 
_ coast eddies, he at last reached the stretch of beach 
from which a track led up to the viaduct. 

Quickly he put on his disguise and with the ; 
explosive slung in a bag across his shoulder, com- 
menced the perilous ascent of the cliff. One false . 
step—one rumbling boulder dislodged by his foot— — 


would bring the merciless glare of a searchlight anda | 


rifle shot. It was a tremendous adventure, that climb 
in the starlight. At last he reached the top. 7 
Stowinz the explosive earefully under a rock, he-_ 
took the dage er in his hand and advanced cautiously | 
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towards the -bridge-head. Suddenly, from behind a 


- high boulder edme the head-and shoulders of a Turkish © 


sentry. The dagger struck. — | 

Worming his way along to the grourd the spy came 
at last to the bridge-head, and there he paused in 
dismay. By the light of a bivowac fire he saw a large 
force of men—obviously an attempt on the viaduct 


itself was impossible. 


For the moment he was baffled. There must be 
some other way of approach. He decided to rest for 
a time and get his breath after the arduous climb, 
and perhaps an idea would come to him. 

At the end of the viaduct the lines ran for shout 
two hundred yards over a brick-built bridge which 
joined the mainland—the bridge carried on three — 
spans or arches. Could he blow up the railway at 


that point? It would mean pdssing the armed guards 


on his journeys to and fro to fetch the explosives— 
his line of retreat would be lengthened, for to return 
by the way he had come would draw searchlights and 
rifle fire from sentries at the top as he plunged down 


the narrow’ path to the beach. 


For three-quarters of an hour he crept steadily 
backwards and forwards,.carrying his explosives under | 
the very eyes of the Turks guarding the bridge, then, 


_ stacking the stuff under one of the arches, he lit the © 


time fuse and made for the top. 

Simultaneously with the explosion there came the 
blinding flash of searchlights. Machine guns crackled 
and spat wildly in every direction, and amid an 
appalling uproar he made for open country, but not 
before three or four Turks had spotted him. 

Then began a grim chase. The Turks at his heels, 
firing incessantly, D’Oyley-Hughes dashed off across 
country at top speed. Probably the athletic training 
of younger days stood him in good stead at this crisis, 
for he found that he was gradually outstripping his 
pursuers, and at last, satisfied that the Turks had 
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given up the chase, he threw himself down, panting to . 


regain his breath. 

Some subconscious sense of location enabled him to 
reach the shore again, and to find the spot from which, 
according to arrangement, he was to flash his electric 
torch out to sea as a signal of his return. 

There came the sickening realisation that in the 


excitement the torch had been lost, and to make | 


matters worse, the sounds of Turkish ‘soldiers coming 
steadily nearer as they scoured the cliffs and beach 
for the fugitive. Truly he stood between the devil 
and the deep blue sea. There was no time to waste. 
With sudden decision he threw off his clothes, pushing 


them under a rock, and waded out into the shallow. 


water. Behind him he heard renewed shouts as his 


pursuers found his clothes. There was no tarning 


back ! 

The water was ice-cold—to swim for another quarter 
of an hour in that paralysing numbness meant certain 
death. He was still swimming, now only half-con- 
scious, when he became aware of what he took to be a 
sailing boat, about three hundred yards away. It 
would be a Turkish vessel—this was the end. 

Suddenly through the pallor of an Eastern dawn 
came a heartening shout. | 

— FAullo there!’’ 

It was the E.11, still keeping vigil for her missing 
officer, and gallant Lieutenant D ’Oyley-Hughes, 
enemy agent against the Turks, was saved. 

Another daring feat successfully undertaken by a 


British spy was the sailing along the Dardanelles into ~ 


the Sea of Marmora of a small sloop disguised as a 
Turkish merchant boat. He succeeded in blowing up 


the ‘‘ Haida Pasha Asmerah,”? together. with six 


months’ stock of ammunition intended for the Turco- 
German Field Force. i 
The importance of ‘‘ Enemy Intelligence,” in war- 


( 


fare is illustrated by the tragic fate of the British 
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submarine ' ®: 20.:.° By some: misfortune of war ‘the 
: French submarine: ‘¢ Torquoise ” which had been ‘work- 
‘Ing in co-operation with the British, was captured by 
-the Turks ‘with her commander and entire crew. - Her 
‘papers were handed to the German Secret Service 
~ who ‘gained. much valuable information from them, 


including the fact that the ‘‘ Torquoise’”’ had a 


rendezvous in two days’ time with the British sub- 


- “marine B.20 commanded by Lieutenant-Commander 


Warren, near Rodosto. 
Quick to seize their opportunity, the German Speret 


' Service wirelessed to U.B.15, one of their submarines 


lying in the Black Sea. Just after dawn on the morn- | 

‘ing of the rendezvous the E.20 rose to the surface — 
near Rodosto. One slithering rush and a crash, and a> 
:torpedo from the waiting U.B.15 had sent the luckless 


E.20 to the bottom. 
_ The importance of ‘‘ Enemy Intelligence ’’ in war- 


fare is so vital that it is a as to lay sufficient 


emphasis on the subject. 

T feel that this chapter on the victories and tragedies 
of the sea would not be complete without reference 
to the late Earl Kitchener, the mention of whose name 
still arouses a storm of controversy, and who, by 
virtue of his greatness and the tragedy attending the 


last days of his life, grips the imagination even after ; 
_-this lapse of time. 


In spite of all that has been written-on the subject, | 
rumours in regard to the manner in which he met his ~ 


‘death still persist. Let me tell the authentic story. 


On 5th June, 1916—four days after the Battle of 


.Jutland—the armoured eruiser ‘‘ Hampshire,’’ with 
‘Lord Kitchener on board, left Scapa for Russia. Just. 
‘off the Orkney Islands she struck a mine and sank. 


_Now the mine in question was part of a minefield 
laid by the German submarine J.75 under orders 


‘issued by Admiral Scheer before Jutland, and lay to 


the west of the Orkneys. The German Seeret Service | 
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knew that the British ‘Fleet generally used a route 
east of the Orkneys, and the minefield was laid in 
- readiness, in case our Fleet should suspect the presence 
of mines on the usual route and take the western way. 
Unfortunately this is what the ‘‘ Hampshire ” did— 
and for a reason which no spy could have anticipated, 
namely that a great storm blew up from the east. 
Members of Kitchener’s staff did everything in their. 
power to persuade the Harl to delay his journey 
until the storm was over, but he was adamant and 
would not hear of delay. | 
The ‘‘ Hampshire ”’ sank slowly, and but for the 
terrific seas it would have been easily possible to rescue 
Lord Kitchener and the greater part of the crew 
nay of the mere handful of men who survived the 
wrec 
_ Immediately the news was known to the public, | 
rumours as to the manner of his death, and even 
legends of his survival, became rife. Impetus was 
_ given to these stories by the fact that although the 
news was known in Berlin at 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, it was not published in England until 1.30 p.m. 
Actually this was due to a mistake on the part of the 
Prime Minister, the Press Bureau and the Admiralty, 
' but it was the basis of many of the extraordinary 
oe which circulated for years’ after Kitchener’s 
eat 
It was in 1921 that a film, called ‘! How Kitchener 
was Betrayed,’’ was shown to a distinguished audience 
including members of the British Parliament, peers, 
representatives of the War Office and Admiralty, and 
Earl Kitchener’s two sisters. 
<A good deal of publicity attended the launching of 
the film, which was said to deal with the alleged 
betrayal of Kitchener by a woman and to declare that 
Germany knew, through the sinister influence of 
Rasputin, that Kitchener intended pune on the 
‘*‘ Hampshire.’?- | , 


a, 
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The film aroused widespread criticism. . There 1 were, 


. of course, those who professed to believe its truth, but 
_-- one of. the sisters of Kitchener declared it to be an 
- insult to the name of her brother. 


The film was banned, and the public was soabed: 


- the ordeal of witnessing a slander against a great and 


honourable man. 

It was in 1926 that another dastardly attempt was 
made to hoax the public; a story appeared in a well- 
known Sunday newspaper that the body of Kitchener 
had been discovered on the coast of Norway. <A 
coffin was brought to England from Norway, which 
was declared by the sponsor of the story to contain 
the body of Kitchener. 

Once more controversy raged, and eventually there 
appeared the following lines in a London daily, written 


by a journalist who stated : 


‘* T invented the whole story of the discovery of | 

Lord Kitchener’s body on the coast of Norway,’’ 
which effectually silenced all rumour. 

Now I happened to know a little concerning the 


‘man who was responsible for this cruel hoax. I will 


not raise him from his obscurity by mentioning his 
name, but it is sufficient that the story was invented 
in a hotel in Leicester Square one evening, and for 
the following reason: 

After the failure of the film ‘‘ How Kitchener was 


’ Betrayed ” it came under the notice of this ingenious 
journalist who believed that with vigorous publicity 
. the affair would be resuscitated and turned into a 


paying proposition. Hence the bringing from Nor- 
way of the coffin, and the eupedneny: moMepeDee: head- 
ing: 


© 3g THE BODY KITCHENER’S? 
FILM ‘ SOLUTION’ OF THE GREAT MYSTERY,” 


with additional details to give support to the story. 
The sequel was the confession auoted above. and 
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‘the subsequent refutation of the whole despicable and. 
- cowardly business. 

Even then rumour had ‘not finished with the name 
of this gallant man, and among further fabrications 
was the claim by a celebrated woman spy that she was 
_ responsible for Lord Kitchener’s death. 'Thére was as 
little truth in this as in the rest of the stories. 

There is no mystery concerning the death of Earl 
Kitchener. The authorities issued their statement. 
So did Jellicoe in his book entitled ‘‘ The Grand 
Fleet,’’ which must be the last word upon the 
Kitchener tragedy and the ‘‘ Hampshire ” disaster. 
In a recent work, one writer quotes a personal letter 
from Ludendorf in which the ex-enemy leader denies 
any attempt by Germany upon the life of Kitchener, 
and in my opinion he is right. 

Then again it is said that our Secret Service was 
_ at fault—that the news of Kitchener’s intended visit 
to Russia was known there two or three weeks before 
his departure; that the Bolsheviks were to blame; 
that the ‘‘ Hampshire ”? was blown up by an infernal 
machine concealed there by a spy; that the German 
Secret Service knew of the projected visit to Russia _ 
and sent a submarine to lie in wait for the ill-fated . 
| vessel. 

It is a fact that the German Secret Service had been 
informed of the intended visit, and discounted the 


information as being merely Allied propaganda to 


conceal the fact that Kitchener was directing opera- | 
tions in the Dardanelles. | 
Mr. W. C. Phillips, late chief shipwright of the 
- Hampshire, ”” has given his historic story to the 
nation. He was one of the survivors of a crew of 613, 
and according to his narrative there was only one 
_ explosion, which took place in the foremost boiler 
- room. The wéather was violent—so much so that the 
two: torpedo boats accompanying the ‘‘ Hampshire ” 
could make no neaeNey and were forced to turn back. 
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After the explosion Phillips saw Kitchener on. deck, : 

: ~ accompanied by the man who never left him day or 
- night——my late colleague, Detective-Inspector Daniel ' 
McLaughli in of the Special Branch. It was the last 
time that Kitchener was seen alive—and Phillips: is 
the only surviving witness. 
. There was a very good reason for the presence of 
my friend Dan McLaughlin. The authorities were 
. aware that the ever-present danger of assassination 
- menaced the life of Kitchener and to guard against 


this danger, and against the machinations of the — 


enemy Secret Service, the Scotland Yard Special 
Branch appointed one of their best and bravest men to 
act as a bodyguard. He did his duty well—and lost — 
_ his life in the icy waters of the Atlantic beside the 
great man whom it was his duty to protect. _ 
TT last saw McLaughlin in 1915 at G.H.Q., St. Omer. 
He was a very handsome man, but his face on that 
occasion seemed drawn and tired, and I laughingly 
drew attention to the fact. | 
_ ** Why, Dan,’’ I said, ‘‘ you look quite worried. 
Wish I had your luck—a nice pleasant job attached to 
- the Field Marshall.”’ | 
. I shall never forget his reply. 
__“ Tuck, do. you call it? Luck! They are after 
him everywhere; this is no peace time job. Some of 
these people mean business.’’. He gave me’a glance of 
- deep significance. ‘‘ You don’t know as much as I 
- know.” 

- Yet, in spite of this, I am seaweed that Kitchener 
~~ did not meet death by foul play. One of the greatest _ 
| Englishmen of the time, Earl Jellicoe, who was in a 

position to know, has given a true and authentic story. 

- He, with his. personnel, was. with the Field Marshal - 

; until the very moment that the ‘‘ Hampshire ”’ sailed; 

had. any personal danger threatened Kitchener, they 

would assuredly have prevenied him from making a 
fatal journey. 
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No—there has been no secrecy surrounding the. 
passing of Lord Kitchener; it was the fortune of war . 
—he died as he would have wished to die—in the _ 
service of the country he loved and served so well. 


CHAPTER X 
ESPIONAGE BY AEROPLANE 
SPIES DROPPED BY PARACHUTE 
_ADVENTURES ON THE WESTERN AND ITALIAN FRONTS 
PON the Western Front, the airmen of the 


Allied forees accomplished feats of ineredible 
daring and skill in the perilous duty of. 


_. Special Mission by aeroplane, or spy dropping. 


The French aviators were the star performers, and 
some of the best were Vedrines, Navarre, Captain de ~ 
Marquis de Rose (the handsomest man I have ever — 
seen in my life), Lieut. Quillemec, Captain Evant, 
Captain de Beauchamp, Adjutant Paolacca, Sergeant 
Pierre Bourdet, George and Valentin Bourdet, his 
brothers. and the great ‘* ace” of war pilots, 
Gunemeyer. 


Gunemeyer, hero of 53 aerial combats, undertook 


_ many Special Missions of this description. So daring” 


did he become that the enemy placed. a special price 
upon his head dead or alive. 

Upon one occasion he had a very narrow escape 
near Vervins. He was dropping a local schoolmaster 
(who was tracked and shot by the enemy three days 
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afterwards). when: ‘he noticed two agree seable NSDers< for. 
landing. a - 


One particular feta was an ideal landing. place for 
any aviator. | The other was not too good, being 
bumpy and interspersed with small hillocks. 


He was about to come down on to the lovely green 
field when his eyes caught sight of a network of 
gleaming taut trap wires. He was just in time to 
skim over and taxi on to the bumpy ground. The 
Germans had evidently anticipated such a thing 
happening, and had planned a reception for any 
aviator landing unknown to their vigilance. 


Vedrines landed a French soldier near Rethel, the 
object being to watch trains, food supplies, and 
general convoys. . The unfortunate spy visited his 
wife and was shortly afterwards denounced and shot. 

Lieutenant Navarre dropped a daring French 
soldier disguised as a peasant named Bordes. This 
spy remained in German conquered territory for 
-nearly a month, subsequently reaching the Dutch 
frontier and back to freedom. 


When he was dropped near Mézidres he had in his 
inside waistcoat deep, specially cut pockets in which 
were carrier pigeons. 


Always upon his march through the enemy lines 


: and villages ‘he had his small feathered pals with him. 


One little hen named Pauline would coo. incessantly. 
That would start the other pigeon, Victor. Many a 
time they made him terrified of discovery. 


As soon as he eaught sight of an individual he used 
to cough and sneeze. After a time, his throat became 
quite sore through this ruse, so he would tap lightly 
with his elbows on the little. pigeons’ heads as a com- 
mand to keep quiet. : 


_ ** My instructions were to obtain information about 
the bridge betwed@ Mézicres and Charleviile,’’ Gordes 


\ 
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told ‘me. ‘ After I had obtained it I was going to 
release Pauline—she was too dangerous! 


_ ‘*I reached the bridge and watched the German 
guard at each end examining the papers of all 
elvilians. After about an hour of observation, I made 
‘up my mind to put all to the hazard, and advanced 
towards the nearest German sentry. T had picked the 
feeding time of the Boches. With the exception of 
two, all who had been standing near the bridge 
entrance were inside the hut. 


“" I met the eyes of the German; his comrade was | 
examining the papers of a carter whom I had 
purposely followed. My sentry asked me a few ques- 
tions in broken French, and being satisfied, handed 
me my papers. I walked off. Hardly had I got a 
few feet on to the bridge than Pauline started to coo! 


‘‘ With a smart tap of my elbow, my -heart in my 
mouth at the same time, I walked over the bridge, 
crowded with German soldiers, sneezing and cough-- 
ing until tears came in my eyes. Pauline, to my over- 
sensitive mind, was cooing all the time! 7 

‘‘ How I escaped detection with that beautiful bird 
I do not know. At dawn next morning, with the 
information round her legs, I kissed her pretty head 
and let her go. She was, oh, so lovable! But like 
all the ladies, dangerous! | . 
 “T gent Victor back near Brussels. Both got back — 
to their Army lofts, and so did I to my Depot, some 
twenty-five days later” 

Bordes’ comrade tried to emulate the success of his | 


friend and was dropped near the Belgian town of 
Charleroi. He made for his native town to see his _ 


fiancée—ignoring his comrade’s advice to trust 
nobody. He met the fate of a spy at the hands of a 
German firing squad almost within sight of his. own 
- home. | 
In regard to aviators “aught dropping spies, if | 
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. detected, they, too, suffered: a spy’s death. | aN French 


pilot, in- uniform, pbamed Paolacea, took over in his 


-Machine.a brother colleague disguised.as.a French 
civilian.. Unfortunately, the plane fell into a 


barrage which damaged some pete of the engine, and 
. they were forced’ to descend. 
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* A PIGEON BEING RELEASED FROM A SUBMARINE . © 
Steering as best he could for a wooded part of the 


landscape, Paolacea brought his: machine down: with - 
| gatety. 


‘Bidding his companion to bolt for his life, they ne 


: shook hands: and parted, the disguised soldier spy 
plunging into the woods, while the other, in aor 
Stood placidly by his machine, : 
*Nor was their parting a moment too soon. Hostile 2 
‘eyes: had followed their descent, and a terae car, io 
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packed with Germans, dashed round the bend of the 
road towards him. | 

The aviator was at once taken prisoner, and con- 
veyed to German Army Headquarters. For some 
time he was subjected in French to a fierce interroga- | 
tion, questions being rained upon him. 

Where have you come from? What is your unit? - 
Where were you going and for what purpose? Where 
is your passenger? Why did he leave you? and 
several other questions. 

All of which he parried, his object being to save 
his companion and to gain time. The Germans, 
however, were suspicious, and seeing they could not 
wring the information from him that they wanted, he 
was led out and placed in a lonely cell under a strong 
armed guard. : 

For three days, with the exception of about half 
an hour each day for exercise, he was kept in close 
confinement. 

Then, on the morning of. the third day, he was 
again led before his interrogators. At once, a ques- 
tion was hurled at him. 

**’You know the fate of any French or British . 
aviator who drops a spy behind our lines?’’ 
© Yestt—death. If you can prove it!” 

‘* Well, it might interest you to know that we , shot 
your fellow passenger this morning as a spy.” 

“* Oh, is that. so.” 

- Yes—what i is more, he confessed to your bringing 
him over.”’ 


But Paolacca’s intuition told him the Germans 
were bluffing. 

He knew the character of the spy he had dropped. 
He knew that even if he had been caught his colleague 
would have died before betraying him. 

From this moment he stood his ground, giving no 
information, and expecting the worst. After three 
hours further examination he was led out once more 
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to his cell. The samme thing happened each morning 
throughout the week. 

At last he was led in for sentence. 

‘‘You have been tried by German Military 
Tribunal, and found guilty of ‘ aiding espiouegen 
You will be shot at dawn.’ , 

The gallant fellow heard his sentence without 
flinching. Focussed upon his: face were crowds of 
enemy eyes watching every. movement of his expres- 


‘sion .and features, in the hope of detecting some 


evidence of guilt. 
This son of France, however, betrayed no emotion. 


His reply came with characteristic fortitude and 


heroism, ~ 
‘‘ Vive la France! Vivent les Allies!” (Long 


_live France. Long live the Allies). 


At midnight he was awakened by a German officer 


‘of the guard, and informed that his sentence had 


been commuted to one of penal servitude for life. 
He was sent into Germany to a prison camp near 
Lechfeld, and by some means he bribed a sentry to 


. procure him an enemy uniform. One day, disguised 


as a German non-commissioned officer, this daring 
spy led out, past the guard, a party of seven other 
French soldiers. 

After about twelve days, the little party of eight 


passed over the Swiss frontier at Thayingen to 
freedom. . 


Early in 1915 I was called by my Chief of Intelli- 
gence to undertake a certain mission. : 
‘* You will proceed by car to a point on the map 


marked B.4.12 at nine p.m. to-night. At this spot 


you will see a civilian waiting. You will stop the car 
and. say in French ‘ Par Avion.’ He will answer 


© Mission Spéciale.’ 


‘¢That will be your man. You will take him up | 
‘a the car, and you will pee to a spot marked on 


J 
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the map'H.9.12. You will alight, and pass on to a 
‘field at the rear of ‘ Streaky Bacon Farm.’ About 
three hundred yards due west from this place you 
‘will come across an aeroplane. 
‘* You will see the pilot and say in English ‘By 
‘Aeroplane.’ His answer will be ‘ Special Messenger 
Intelligence.’ 7 
‘¢ These are your orders and passwords. You will. 
ask no questions of either party, and you will return 
and report to me.” 
I earried out my orders as directed. Strangely 
enough at the time I thought nothing of it. I recall 
meeting the civilian, all wrapped up, with a curious 
hump upon his shoulders. 
I learned later that the physical peculiarity was 
due to a basket of carrier pigeons strapped to his . 
shoulders under his loose fitting raincoat, tightened. 
at the waist by his belt. The man climbed into the 
aeroplane, the engines started, the plane moved away 
and went soaring up and off into the darkness. 
It was only in after years that this isolated war 

time episode was brought back to my mind by pearng 
that the Germans had shot the famous X a 
Belgian, and one of our most trusted secret service 
agents, who had done much valuable work for the 
Allies. . 

During 1916, it was my lot to meet the particular 
Intelligence Officer who had given me the order on 


- that early war night in 1915. 


He told me that X—-— had at last been caught by 


the enemy. ‘‘ Brave fellow,’’ he said. ‘‘ Sent back — 


some marvellous information ; visked his life over and | 
over again.’ 
‘‘ Of whom are you talking?”’ I asked. 


‘¢ Why, surely you know?” he answered. Then he af 


recalled the incident I have just related. _ | 
_ ** How did you expect me to know? Your orders 
were—to ask no questions,’’ I said. 
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_ ** Quite right, Woodhall. I forgot, ie he said. 


Then he enlightened me on the true facts. The 
civilian I had met that night was the hero in ques- ~ 
tion. The Belgian soldier had volunteered to.go over 
the enemy lines and be dropped by parachute from 
an. aeroplane. Once over,.he would go to friends 


and spy upon the German Military arrangements, 


sending back~the information by carrier pigeons to 


our Intelligence. 
From time to time, at night, specially deputed air- 


men would fly over, land at a secret spot, pick him 
up and return. 

He had been engaged in this hazardous business 
for about two years until at last he was caught and. 
paid the penalty. 

His death, no doubt, is summed up by the following 


‘notice. displayed upon the walls of Brussels, no 


uncommon thing during the ‘Period of German 
occupation, | 


NOTICE 
PIERRE-JOSEPH CLAES 
| of 


Belgian nationality, born May 8th, 1887, at 
Schaerbeeck near Brussels, has been condemned 
to death for espionage. Claes had admitted that 
in his quality of Belgian soldier he had come into 
Belgium in civilian clothes for the purpose of 
spying. The condemned man was shot to-day. 


THE MILITARY GOVERNMENT OF THE 
PROVINCE OF LIMBOURG. 


~Brussevs. Oct. 12th, 1915. 


Kem, Major-General, General 
Government. Imperial German 
Army of Miltary i aad 


s 
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Now for an episode of the Austro-Italian front. 

One of Italy’s bravest spies was Lieutenant 
Alessandro Tandura. His personal description, by a 
man. who knew him, gives an idea of the type of 
messenger he was. 

‘‘ Our spy had arrived, one Alessandro Tandura, 
no curly-headed, blue-eyed hero to look at, but rather 
undersized, and dark, with the curious close-knit, 
hard bitten, almost deformed appearance which 


belongs to the mountaineering class. Yet he was by - 


far the bravest man I have ever known. Even his 
early career with the Army proves his courage. He 
was a volunteer almost immediately Italy joined in 
the war. : 

‘(In July, 1915, he was wounded and declared 
permanently disabled, but he ‘ wangled ’ himself into 
the Army again as a private in the Machine Gun 
Corps, not exactly a safe job. 

‘A year later, in July, 1916, he was wounded a 
second time, and given a commission as Lieutenant. 
The next year he was wounded for the third time, 


and ordered a year of convalescence. His reply was. 


to work his passage somehow into the trenches, where 
everyone was welcome after the disaster of Capirette.’’ 


In the case with which this story deals Tandura 


was to be dropped behind the Austrian lines by those | 
two intrepid English aviators, Captain Wedgwood © 


Benn, D.S.0., and Colonel Barker, V.C. 
He was taken to a hut, and the slings of the para- 


chute fixed. His peasant clothes were put in his 


knapsack, and his spade with which to bury his 
incriminating belongings was strapped on him in such 


a way that it would not, in the swift descent, fly up | 


and stun him. 
‘* How do you feel, Tandura?’’ from the Captain. 
‘* Benessimo, Sienor Capitano.” 
Farewells were drowned as the engines were 
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started up and the machine rumbled across the field 
and took to the air. 

‘The night was pitch dark, ‘nd after a short time 
‘they flew into a heavy storm, vivid lightning showing 


_ up the country below in detail. 


The night was: inky black, greatly to their 
advantage. 

They crossed the Piave River. An iron frame was 
lowered so that the parachute with its launehing disc 
and case were fixed several feet below the wheels of 
the under-carriage. This frame was lowered by a 
tackle and went down.pulling hard as the wind 
caught it and creating a fierce pressure. | 

‘Everything was ready. The aeroplane hummed 
over the town which was its landmark; the Austrian 
searchlights flickered ominously below. 


Colonel Barker made the signal to Captain 
Wedgwood Benn, with his foot, that he was ready. 
The Captain sat ‘down on the two bombs they were 
carrying, with his hand on the thick ash handle 
- which, by means of a long wire, controlled the bolt 
under Tandura’s seat. Tandura himself sat on two | 
miniature trap doors. | 


The Colonel pressed the Captain’ s foot. He pulled 
the handle! ~The machine shivered and resumed its 
course. 

A hurried glimpse through the black void in the 
floor of the aeroplane. A momentary glimpse of a 
small black sphere flying past behind them—that was — 
all. For good or ill, Tandura was gone. The two 
British officers returned to their base. : 


: Some few days later a message came in cron 
it Tandura and she two Englishmen heaved a sigh of 
relief, 

After the war. he _ recounted his seine: 
Tandura said that in the dark he must have dozed 
off to sleep, and at about 10,000 feet he suddenly felt 


et 
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~ his whole inside come up as it were, in his: mouth. 
He was falling. 


~ ** Suddenly, I remember opening my eyes,” he said: 


-“°T had the impression I was buoyant and floating— 


_ and I seemed to be going back to the aeroplane. 


Then I knew the parachute had opened. | 


‘* I serewed up courage and looked down. By the 


intermittent lightning flashes I could see the country- 


side. Was I seen? Would I falt into enemy hands? 
A sudden squall of rain and wind buffeted me cruelly. 
My body on the strap was swinging like a pendulum. 
I 'had a sense of. absolute helplessness. I was 
impotent—powerless. 

“ Suddenly there was a aap feeling of pain in 
my legs. I had struck a low brick wall adjoining 
some farm property. On, on, the storm carried me, 
when it seemed that the earth sprang up and hit me. 
I had struck, with the full force of my body, a large 
vine hedge. I was knocked absolutely sick.’’ 7 


e s e - » ° » 


Tandura must have lain many hours in the pour- 
ing rain. He was completely stunned. The storm 


_ nearly killed him, but it also saved his life, for little 


watch was being kept by the enemy outpost near. 
which he fell. 


Tandura changed from his officer’s clothes into the 


_ disguise of an Italian peasant, and buried his uniform 


and parachute as quickly as possible. 

A river was close at hand.. But owing to his 
exhausted state and the swollen water he nearly lost | 
his life in trying to swim across. ) 

He then sought refuge in the cottage of a peasant 
woman who gave him food and hiding. Two days 
afterwards he went to a spot upon the map where 
his signal was agreed to be shown. He tried several — 
times to communicate with our aeroplanes, but failed. 

This sort of thing went on for days. Friends were 
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trying all the time to communicate with him, but it 
was too risky for Tandura to signal his presence. 

At last one of our aeroplanes dropped a bag of 
food and a carrier pigeon, which faithful friends 
delivered into the spy’s keeping. 

By this time he had valuable and important infor- 
mation to communicate, which he immediately sent off 
to Italian headquarters by the carrier pigeon. 

Again loyal and brave friends found another 
pigeon that had been dropped by the English aviators, 
and more information was dispatched, the result of 
which led to the battle of Vittorio. 

From August to September, 1918, he took his life 
daily in his hands. He was arrested upon two 
occasions by Austrian gendarmes, but escaped each 
time. ' 

Upon the third and last occasion he nearly met his 
fate: An aeroplane dropped a message for ‘‘ The 
Lone Wolf.” It was brought to Tandura. It gave 
him instructions to proceed to a certain little field 
near his native town of Serraville, where an aeroplane 
would pick him up at a given point at a given time. 

Unfortunately, he went to say good-bye to some of 
his friends and was pounced upon by the Austrian 
Intelligence Police and taken to their headquarters. 

They attached no importance to him, thinking he 
was what he told them, an escaped Italian prisoner. 

From this time onwards he lived in captivity, but 
towards the end of October escaped once again. — 


Hunted and half starved, he remained in hiding, 
getting food here and there from the loyal peasant 
people who knew his mission. Further, he started to 
organise a guerilla band of escaped Italian prisoners. 
His object was to raid and put to death any Austrian 
Headquarters Staff found on Italian soil. 

In this project, however, Fate intervened. The 
Italian offensive started, the victorious forces swept 
through, and he and his comrades were saved. 
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CHAPTER XI 
_..: HOW. ‘THE SPIES WERE CAUGHT IN ENGLAND. 
THE EXPLOITS OF LODY, MULLER AND BREECKOW 


‘“O far as London was concerned, very few spies 
escaped the round-up which took place soon 
after 4th August, 1914. Nevertheless one — 

slipped through the British Secret Service net and 
managed to evade capture until February, 1915. 

In that year the British postal censorship was in 
full working order, proving a valuable adjunct to the 
Intelligence Department, particularly in detecting 
enemy communications by post with places on the 
Continent. | 

On one occasion, a letter purporting to come from 


-one- J. Krauss, No. 12, High Street, Deptford, 


London, 8.E., addressed to Dierks & Co., Rotterdam, 


was intercepted. The authorities had suspected this 
address for some time, and on investigation found it 
to be nothing more or less than a call office for 
letters to the German Secret Service operating in 
Holland. © 7 
_.Correspondence to this address, apparently harm- 
less, was submitted to the hot iron test—a method of 
detection used where invisible writing in ammonia, 
orange, lemon, lime juice, or some similar acid is 
suspected. This test produced startling results. The 
innocent letters of Mr. Krauss contained, between the. 
lines, information about our military affairs which 
would be of infinite value to the German Secret 
Service. | 
It was obvious that a dangerous spy was at work 
in London, and while a strict watch was being kept, 
the Intelligence Department continued to forward the 
letters to ‘‘ Dierks & Co., Rotterdam,’ substituting 
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bogus information for the genuine facts supplied by 
the unknown spy. 

Shortly after this, another letter addressed to 
‘€ Dierks & Co.” and bearing the Deptford postmark, 
came into the hands of the Intelligence Department. 
This time the hot iron test yielded the words: ‘ C7 
‘* Newcastle’? and the number ‘‘ 201, ”? written in - | 
invisible ink. | 

_ Here was a mystery. Was ‘* 201 ”’ the number of 
a street in Neweastle—if not, what was the solution? 

The same Intelligence Officer’ who discovered the 
. first secret correspondence suggested that the aid of 
the Deptford Police might be enlisted to discover 
which, if any, of the streets in the neighbourhood 
bore the number 201. This was done, and it was — 
found that in only one instance did the street numbers © 
run as high as 201—and that was High Street, 
Deptford. 

- Instructions were given to find out who lived at 
‘* 201, High Street ”—then there was nothing to do 
but wait. 

An hour later a message came through from. the 
Detective Office, Amersham Vale Police Station: — 

** Number 201, High Street, is a baker’s shop. Its 
proprietor is a naturalised German, Peter Hahn.”’ 

Hahn was immediately arrested and interrogated. | 

‘“‘ What was M? What did ‘ Neweastle’ mean?’’ 
Peter Hahn was sorry—he could not help the 
authorities—he knew nothing, — 

A search of his premises revealed an. up-to- ane | 
equipment for writing in invisible ink, but this was” 
all. In the meantime Intelligence Officers and police | 
detectives were making exhaustive inquiries in ‘the © 
neighbourhood, but the only information they 


obtained was that Hahn, who just before the War - 
_- had gone bankrupt, was now in coal affluent circum-  _ 


‘stances. 
_ One other fact, gleaned from a woman, was that ite . 
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had sometimes been visited by a man called Muller— 


a Russian—who lived in Bloomsbury. 


With only this clue to go on, the Intelligence 


| is Department now turned their attention to Blooms- 


bury, working day after day in an exhaustive search 


_ of hotels, private apartments, lodging houses and 
_ registers for a man named Muller. 


. Gradually their search narrowed, until at last a 


7 certain astute Special Branch detective came across 


the name of Muller at an obscure address in 
Torrington Square, Bloomsbury. 

The landlady was at first not inclined to be com- 
municative, but a stern reminder that our country 
was at war persuaded her to tell what she knew. 

** All I can tell you,”’ she said, ‘‘ is that Mr. Muller 
is a Russian gentleman, who pays me well. He is 
away in Newcastle on business. Wait a minute—I 
will show you his card.” — 

She returned with it, and the officer réad : Karu 


-FRriepRicH MUuLuEr. 


Karl Friedrich Muller—on business in Newcastle. : 

His death-knell was sounding. 

The next day Muller was arrested at Newcastle and 
conveyed to New Scotland Yard, but although among 


his belongings was found another incriminating 


letter addressed to Dierks & Co., Rotterdam, he 
denied all knowledge of the firm. He stated that he 
was a Russian born at Odessa, and that his arrest 
was an outrage upon the subject of a friendly Power. 

In spite of his protests, Karl Friedrich Muller was 
formally charged and detained pending his trial, in 


', company’ ‘with his associate Mr. Peter Hahn. 


Unfortunately for Muller, during his detention — 
many dangerous letters addressed to him at Deptford — 
were intercepted. Some of these contained money, 
while others asked for information regarding | 


important British Naval and Military affairs, ‘thus 


ea his ou pas all doubt. 
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At the subsequent trial at the Central Criminal 
Court, Hahn pleaded successfully that he was not 
guilty of the major offence of spying, having merely 
acted under orders, and escaped with seven years’ 
penal servitude. | 

Muller was found guilty of espionage and sentenced 
to death. On the 28rd of June, 1915, his back to the 
west wall of the Tower of London, he faced a firing 
squad and paid the extreme penalty. 


The last execution for espionage in this country 
took place on the 30th July, 1915. Between August, 
1914, and that time eight spies met their death at 
the hands of the British. They were: 


Robert Rosenthal 

Carl Lody 

Friedrich Muller 
Courtenay de Rysbach 
Wilhelm J. Roos 

Haicke Janssen 

George T. Breeckow 
Fernando Buschman 


‘A ninth, Anton Kipferle, evaded execution by hang- 
ing himself in a cell in Brixton Prison. 


_ With the exception of Carl Lody and Muller, all 
these men were neutral subjects in the pay of the 
enemy. A study of their histories does not make 
very elevating reading. In all cases the motive 
actuating them was that of money—they were simply 
hirelings, ready to betray their own country with as 
little compunction as they betrayed ours. One can- 
not help feeling that they richly deserved their fate. 


In the case of Muller and Lody, however, as also 
the spy I arrested in 1914, whatever may be one’s 
personal opinion about espionage asa profession, one 
cannot but pay a tribute to their bravery. 
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‘These men come into an _ altogether different | 
category, and, in particular, Carl Hans Lody. 

The wholesale arrest in the early days of the War. 
of nearly all the German spies in this country caused - 
consternation in- the German Secret Service in Berlin. 
The gaps in their espionage system must be filled— 
and by men of the right type—the ‘‘ national spy ”’ 
working purely for reasons of patriotism. 

In the person of Carl Hans Lody, a reserve officer 
of the German Imperial Navy, they found the man 
they wanted. At one time a courier on the Hamburg- 
Amerika Line, he spoke fluent English through his 
association with English and American tourists, and 
knew the British Isles well. ‘ 

Armed with an American passport, he travelled 
through Belgium—then in possession of the Germans 
—and arrived in this country early in the September 
of 1914. 

I have collected every available scrap of informa- 
tion about Carl Lody, some of it from officers who had 
actual dealings with him right up to the day of his 
death. They are unanimous in their admiration of 
his manly and brazen qualities, but they all criticise 
his amazing lack of caution. | 

In contrast to the usual espionage methods, all his 
work was done quite openly. The manner in which 
suspicion was first drawn towards him illustrates this. — 
At a time when every letter or communication which 
passed through the hands of the Post Office was 
subjected to a rigid scrutiny, he sent a telegram from 
a hotel in the North: of England to Sweden. That 
telegram was written in German. Moreover, it was 
going to an address which he should have known was 
suspect. 

From that time he was a marked man, and his 
movements were closely watched. 

He visited various parts of the Scottish coast such 
as Blackness Castle, near the Forth Bridge, and later 
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on, Rosyth, Maryhill, and Hamilton Barrecks. 
During this time he was corresponding with Sweden, 
and his letters were being intercepted. 

Then he disappeared and was tracked to London. 
Fron London he returned to Broughty Ferry, in 
Seotland—a place which must have held much 


interest for him, as it was used for the testing of | 


‘naval guns. 
_ _ For a time he lingered in Dundee, and Barry, a 
_ Scottish military training centre, and towards the end 
‘of September was known to be in Liverpool studying 
the defence works on the Mersey. 

His travels then took him to Ireland, and it was in 
that country that Scotland Yard arrested him. He 
was tried on 30th and 31st October before Major- 
General Lord Cheylesmore, and found guilty. — 

It is my opinion—and one which is supported by 


- others—that had Lody confined his espionage 
activities to the Field Army of Germany fighting in > 


France, he might not have suffered the death penalty. 
It isa "fact that spies found by the enemies of their 
country wearing their uniform in the fighting area, 
have been reprieved.“ Their presence indicates 


unusual bravery, and they are generally interned, as 


were two Germans found in British uniform. - 
' But for a trained military man in civilian clothes 
moving in the enemy country the penalty is always 


death. Had it not been for this rule, Lody would — 


probably never have been shot. He was admired by 


everybody for his bravery and straightforward, 


patriotic devotion to his country. 
It is on record that while facing the firing party, 


waiting for the fatal order, ody turned to the. 


| Provost Marshal and said : 


_ “ T suppose you will not shake hands with a spy??? 
‘‘No!t { will not,’’ retorted the English officer, 


: | holding - out his hand, os but I a shake hands with | 


a brave man!”’ 
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_ CHAPTER XII 
FAMOUS WOMEN SPIES 


‘¢ THE LADY DOCTOR ” 
THE SPY WHO FELL IN LOVE 


a HE Lady Doctor, us the brilliant German 
-woman spy, was originally destined for the 
profession of surgery and medicine, and 

graduated i in several colleges for this purpose. "How- 


ever, circumstances combined to embroil her in 


espionage and there she found an occupation to her 


liking. 
She first came under notice of the Russian Secret 


- Service in Vienna, in 1908, during the time of the 


annexations of Bosnia and Herzegovina. She 
attracted the interest of the French during the Agadir 


 erisis of 1911 in Morocco. In 1912, she was the 


object of English observation, and her movements 
were well noted in this country by our Secret Service. | 
She specialised more in diplomatic matters than in 
military or naval. But she was versatile in any 


eategory of espionage work. 


I recall seeing her upon two occasions, once in 1912, 


and once again, the last time, in the Spring of 1914. 


She was an exceptionally beautiful creature. Further, 


she was clever and charming. Altogether, the type 


of woman who could fetch a man down like a punch - 


from a boxing glove with a horse-shoe in it. But, in © 


this country, ‘she met with no success as a spy, sO ‘far | 


_.a8 I can ascertain. She was too well marked. Any 


success she may have attained was in France or | 
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Russia—particularly the latter, because it was due to 
her information upon many matters that Hindenburg 
‘was enabled to stem the Russian advance in Hast 
Prussia. 7 | ee 
_ She was sent into East Prussia by the German 

Intelligence as soon as the Russians started advane- 
ing to obtain information from Russian officers. 
And, indeed, ‘‘ Le Docteur ” succeeded in supplying 
the Intelligence of Hindenburg’s Army with some 
important secrets. | 


It was a pigeon message she sent from her hotel 
behind the Russian front that led Hindenburg’s 


General Staff to deduce the position of the advancing | 


Russians. A surprise attack upon the centre and 
flank by the Germans drove a wedge between the two 


Russian Armies, which ended in a precipitate retreat, © 


- and final disaster in the Mazurian Swamps; and the 
Russian disaster at Tannenberg made a complete 
triumph for Germany. 


Unhappily for ‘‘ Le Docteur,’’ as the Russians 


were retreating she was seen by an officer of the 
Russian Secret Service, who recognised her as a 
German woman spy of Vienna in 1908. She was 
arrested, denounced and shot asaspy. Her beautiful 
body was probably still warm as the victorious 
German cavalry galloped into the town, just twenty 
minutes too late to save the life of one of the cleverest 
‘women spies who had served in the ranks of their 
Secret Service. : . : 


Another curious type of German woman Spy was 


Lisa Blume. She travelled on a Danish passport. 
Her activities in Spain and other neutral countries 


had brought her under the notice of the British Secret 


Service. At the time of her arrest upon the High 
Seas, by a British cruiser, she was bound for 
Barcelona from Holland. Many peculiar messages 


had been taken by her from Spain to Holland and - 
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_ handed to a spy who lived in Rotterdam, her mission, 
-undoubtedly, being submarine activities. At her 


examination in London, no definite charge of 
espionage could be brought against her. But her 
general demeanour was highly suspicious. She 
claimed to be a governess, and admitted to having 
been in service at German Consulates in such places 
as Stockholm, Copenhagen, Amsterdam, Madrid, and 
Seville. At the time of her interception, she was— 
according to her story—on the way to take up a new 
position in the household of the German Ambassador 


In Madrid. When her luggage was searched, it was 


found to contain several German decorations. 


Her explanation was that these were medals 
entrusted to her care by a German Staff Officer. But 
our. Intelligence took care of them for the remainder 
of the war—and of her also. 


According to a French Secret Service seen named 
Charles Lucido, two women spies in the employ of 
Germany were ‘arrested and shot for spying on the 
American Expeditionary Force in 1918. 


Both women were prostitutes of a certain type that 
frequents the naval ports, and they used to obtain 
scraps of information from soldiers and pass their 
accumulated facts on to a Swiss ‘‘ merchant,’’ in 
reality a German spy. They were arrested by the 
French Secret Service at St.-Nazaire, and the two 
women, Augustine Josephine Redoutte and Victorina 
Periguex, were shot at dawn on Monday, 6th May, 
1918, in the Poterie, rifle range at St. Joseph de 


. Portrica. 


Attached to the French Secret Service, Bhout the 
end of 1915, was a woman who was known. as Blanche 
Potin. She was born in Brussels of a French mother 
and Belgian father, and up to about the.age of 
eighteen, lived in Antwerp. She was a charming 
soubrette and dancer, and was well known in Paris, 
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Vienna, and Berlin. Some time before the War she 
came under the notice of the French Intelligence, and 
as a result of certain overtures she worked for that 
department in obtaining information, whilé touring 
ostensibly as an artist in naval and military centres 
of the German Empire. — 


When war broke out, Mademoiselle Blanche was in 
Berlin, but after many adventures, she eventually 
got into Switzerland, across the frontier, and back - 
into Paris. 

From this time onwards she was energetically 

employed in obtaining military information for the | 
French in Madrid, Barcelona, and other Spanish 
cities. 
In this capacity she sent valuable reports to the 
Allied Secret Service. At the beginning of 1916 
she was sent to Holland, and there again she 
obtained most signal results for the French. 

During the month of June, 1916, she returned to 
Paris, and, as it was expedient at that period to know 
as much as possible of German movements in Belgium, 
it was decided to send her into the occupied 
territories. 


The French had two very reliable agents in 
Brussels and Antwerp. She had explicit orders to 
report any information to either one of these trusted. 
spies, as the risk consequent upon her sending any- 
thing through was too great. 
| For some weeks after her arrival in Brussels, 

messages were received from the agents that touch 
with Mademoiselle Blanche had been: established. 
Things seemed to be working out to plan. Then for 
over three months—dead silence, and once again 
~eame a revelation of the intrigues that beset Secret | 
_ Service work. | 
Mademoiselle Blanche was a traitor ! 
- Ghe had fallen in love with a highly-placed German — 
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Intelligence officer, and sentiment had triumphed 
over reason. She had told this German officer the 
names of all the reliable agents of the Allied Secret 


Service known to her. The Germans pounced on 
them, one by one, and they were executed as spies. 


Of Mademoiselle Blanche after this act. of 
treachery, not much is known. From that time 
onwards she was not seen again in Brussels. It was 
repotted that the: Germans had turned on her, and 
she fled to one of the neutral Scandinavian countries. 

About the end of 1916, a woman answering to her 


- description was found strangled in a small hotel in 


Copenhagen. Whether it was the traitress of the © 
Allied Secret Service is not known. Im any case, 
Mademoiselle Blanche was never seen again, and to 
this day her fate remains one of the many war-time 
mysteries of Secret Service. 


Different in all respects from the conduct of ie 


French spy who betrayed her employers was the | 


method of another woman spy, arrested by the 
English, known as Elizabeth Wertheim. 


She carried herself brazenly—which was much more 
than can be said for the German spy who was her 
accomplice, a man of good‘ appearance and consider- 
able accomplishments, who arrived in London under 
the name of Mr. Reginald Rowland, with an 
American passport, as a representative of the Norton 
B. Smith Company, piano manufacturers of New 
York. | 

From our Secret Service in Rotterdam the word 
had come to keep him under observation. 

Within a few days he was off to the neighbourhood 
of ‘West Kensington, where he called upon a very 
charming widow, wife of a naturalised alien. . 

Elizabeth Wertheim now comes into the story. 
She was at the time of which I write—early in 1915 
—a somewhat prepossessing creature. She oad 
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travelled abroad, and was, in every sense of the word, 


a woman of the world. om Gk _— 
For several days they stayed together at the best 


_~ hotels, dined at the most expensive restaurants, went 


to all the theatres, and even rode in Rotten Row. ; 

Next they moved to Southsea and Portsmouth, 
living in splendid style and taking long motor rides: 
along the coast every day. When out walking, they 
put in as much time as possible at Portsmouth and 
Gosport, both, singularly enough, scenes of naval and 
aerial activity. | 

My old chief and ex-colleague, Inspector Trevor 
Fitch, was applying the tactics of ‘‘ the long rope.”’ 
He knew they would put their heads in the noose. 
It was just a question of time. 

Breeckow—for that was the man’s real name— 
then left the woman and: returned to his hotel in 
Bedford Square, London. 


In the meantime, the charming Elizabeth appeared 
in Glasgow. After scraping acquaintance with 
various military people in the vicinity of Maryhill 
Barracks, she went on to Edinburgh. There she 
devoted her attention to naval officers. For six weeks 
she kept up these tactics. Always living at the best 
hotels; always military and naval men her speciality 
—and always taking long motor rides to such places 
as Barry and Carnoustie, centres of many military 
activities, rn 

Meantime she constantly wrote to ‘‘ Rowland.”’ 
He, in turn, was busily corresponding with a firm in 
Rotterdam. Unfortunately for him, the postal 


censorship at Portugal House knew all about this 


particular ‘‘ firm ’’ in Rotterdam. They knew it. as 
a spy accommodation address for the German Secret 
Service. = | — 

The letters were innocent enough—business reports | 
about his progress in this country regarding the sale 
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of pianos. But, a special: application from an electric 


_ heating apparatus revealed “‘ invisible ink ” writing 
between the lines. 


Some few days later, Fitch called at Rowland’s 
hotel in .company with another officer. He saw 
Rowland. in the vestibule, explained the nature of his 
eall, and asked to be taken up to his room. 

Passports and many papers were — produced. 
‘* Sorry,”’ said the Yard man, ‘‘ but I must search 
the whole of your belongings. a 


Nothing of an incriminating nature was revealed, 
until the eyes of Fitch rested on an apparently harm- 


less tin of Taleum Powder. Rowland showed no 


emotion, though he must have known that the game 
was up. For, upon subsequent scientific examination, | 
it was demonstrated that the powder, dissolved in 


water, was the ingredient used for his invisible 
writing. 


The attention of the Yard was then soheanirsed: = 


upon. Elizabeth. She was found in the West End, 


staying at a flat of a woman friend. It was then 


that the histrionic abilities of Elizabeth were -dis- 
played to the full. 


‘* How dare you come to this lady’s house at “this | 


time of the night and demand that I accompany you 
to Seotland Yard. You can rest assured that such an _ - 


indignity will not go by unpunished. I am a British 
subject, I:can go where I like. My movements are 
not responsible to Scotland Yard.” 


‘‘ Madam,” replied the ‘imperturbable Fitch, — 


‘there is a war on. Besides—you must come with. 


me.”’ | 
On examination at the Yard before Sir Basil 


Thomson, she denied that her association with 
Breeckow, alias Rowland, was for the purpose of 


espionage. She was merely ‘‘ having a good time.”’ 


She phere far more i of character than did 
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her accomplice in espionage. She admitted to nothing — 


at all. 
__ In the interim, at Brixton Prison, Breeckow broke 
~ down completely. He confessed to his guilt as a Spy, 
and accused Elizabeth of the same rédle. | 

He said that he was a native of Potsdam, and was 
the son of a pianoforte manufacturer in that town. 
For several years prior to the War he had been 
supplying Germany with information upon American 
matters, but had been recalled to Berlin to undertake 
spying work in England. — 

His passport was a bogus one, it having been 
supplied to him in Rotterdam prior to his departure 
for England. He had been informed there also that 


Elizabeth Wertheim was a reliable agent to help him 


in England. 
In due course he was shot as a spy in the Tower. 
Lizzie Wertheim received the same sentence, but it 
/ was reduced to penal servitude for life. 
She died in Broadmoor a few years ago. 


The death sentence in the case of women is always | 


a melancholy matter, and France found herself in 


the unhappy position of having to enforce two execu- — 


tions in a period of nine months, on women spies for 
betrayal of the Allies. 


Marguerite Francillard became interested in 


espionage about the end of 1916. She met with a 
handsome Alsatian in Geneva, who, on account of his 
fluent command of German, French, Spanish and 
Italian, was employed by the Swiss authorities in 
connection with their Special Police for National 
. Alien Control. 

It seems that the actual identity of this man will 
never be known. ‘That he was in the pay of the 
Germans, there was no doubt. If he was the man 
subsequently executed by the French about eighteen 
- months later—well, Marguerite sent him to his death, 

as a result of her great love for him. 
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Watched by the French Seeret Service, she served 
as the involuntary betrayer of all the agents who had 
dealings with her. Her activities as.a spy were a . 

‘* mixed blessing ”’ to the country of her birth. She 
_ did good to the country she betrayed and harm to 
‘the cause of the country that employed her. 

~She would travel into Switzerland about every 
theres months, remaining there, in many eases, for no 
longer than.a month on end. She fell under suspicion | 
after her return from Geneva upon the second visit . 
to her fiancé. While awaiting passport control prior 


. to entering French territory, she was observed by a 


shrewd member of the French Sireté General, who,. 


_ like our own Scotland Yard men, were attached to the 
.Military Mission for contre-espionage, but was 


allowed to proceed unquestioned. It was ascertained, 
~ however, that she came from Paris to visit her lover, 
whose name was Henri Potin, employed by the Swiss 
Federal Government. | 
Immediate inquiries instituted by the French Secret 


Service, elicited the fact that Potin was only in some 
' temporary capacity in the Swiss Alien Bureau, and 


that in reality he was a German spy employed for the | 


express purpose of collecting information from ‘spies, 


hirelings and traitors who came over from France 
via the F'ranco-Swiss frontier. Further, he and others 
were known to be the organisers of an information 
bureau that forwarded news to Berlin. | 


Marguerite Francillard, from that time, was a se 
marked woman. But, once again, ‘she was allowed to 


proceed unhindered. 

In the meantime, several of the agents who had 
dealings with her were allowed to cross over into © 
F'rance, shadowed all the time. Gradually they were 


roped in. One in Paris, posing as a commercial |. 


traveller.. Another in Le Havre,’ and so on. One 
by one they were arrested—all due to their fatal 
association with asl Sea 
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At her hotel in the Latin Quartier, she was visited 
by many foreigners, Dutchmen, Spaniards, Greeks, 
Swedes and Danes—all of whom were supplying infor- 
mation for her to take across to Geneva. | 

All this happened in a period of six weeks frotii 
her last visit to Switzerland. So, after all her inter- 
national informants had been ‘‘ knocked off”? by the 
police, her sphere of usefulness was at an end, and 
she, too, at last, was laid by the heels. 


Found guilty, she faced a firing squad in J anuary 
23rd, 1917—after having unwittingly sent to their 
death more than a dozen enemy agents. | 

Eva de Bournonville, in the autumn of 1915, found 
herself without employment in Scandinavia. A lady 
by birth, and a good linguist, she had been governess, — 
actress, secretary, and typist in various foreign lega- 
tions throughout Europe. Also she knew England 
well and spoke our language. 


At Copenhagen she was approached by the German 
Intelligence and asked if she would join them for the 
purpose of obtaining military information from Eng- 
land. Obviously she did not want much persuasion, 
and, in September of 1915, she arrived in this 
eountry on a Swedish passport. Her main objective 
was to find out all that was possible about our anti- 
. aircraft defences, especially in London. — 


In the light of subsequent official nowiedbe: it is 
‘known that about this period of the War, Germany 
was most anxious to know all about the vulnerable 
points in our aerial defence system, in view of an 
extensive airship attack that was about to be launched 
on London. 


In this design they were frustrated—because the ~ 
Yard arrested the only expert they ever sent. Fail- 
ing information, their airships were held up until the 
autumn of the year that Eva de Bournonville was 
arrested. This great raid, perhaps fresh. in the — 
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memory of many readers, occurred on the night of 
the 2nd-3rd September, 1916. 


This neutral woman spy was to obtain information 
upon aerial matters and send it in invisible ink to 


Copenhagen—and this was how she started upon her 
mission of spying. 


Prior to the War she had formed an acquaintance 
with a lady in the North of England, and no doubt 
it occurred to her through this medium she could 
obtain a reference for a position. She accordingly 
wrote to the lady, stating her object, and was referred 
in perfect good faith to a highly respectable family in 
the North of London. 


In due course, she presented herself to the Danish 
Legation. and fortified with her letter of introduction, 
presented herself to the other lady’s friends at 
Hackney. Her good looks and charm of manner won 
her a welcome from the good London people, and she 
was treated as one of their own. However, in a little 
while, these people began to find her conduct strange. 
She was always asking about anti-aircraft guns and 
searchlights, and seemed very interested, after an. 
enemy air-raid, to find out the damage that the Ger- 
mans had inflicted. . 

‘After a time, her conduct became too suspicious, 
and she was politely informed that her services were 
no longer required, so she left, and went to reside 


In a hotel in Upper Bedford Place, W. In the mean- 


time, her actions had been reported to the Yard, and 
from this moment ‘‘ Eva the Swede ’’ was taken under 
the wing of our Intelligence. 


It. would be assumed that any person who had 
received such a warning in a foreign country in time 


of war would have taken the tip to ‘‘ lie low.’’ Not 
so Eva. She resumed her inquiries with renewed 


activity. 
At about this time, she came to live in Upper Bed- 
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* ford Place, and some correspondence posted, unsigned, 
- to a person in Copenhagen and from a Bloomsbury 

address, came under the suspicion of the Postal 
_ Censorship Department. 
Soon inquiries were narrowed down to the hotel 
--in which Eva was residing, at which address also were 
several British officers. 


Every letter to Copenhagen was written in the 
same hand-writing, perfectly harmless on the surface, 
but its real contents were in invisible ink. 

The Secret Service then got to work and a certain 


ingenious Intelligence Officer hit upon the following 
simple idea. 


Posing in the hotel as an artillery expert, he sought 
_the company of the suspected woman and told her 
~“ tall” stories of the War. 


Night after night, in company with other unsus- 
pecting actors, this farce, so soon to become drama, 
took place. Most vivid yarns were told by this officer 
about marvellous (impossible) inventions, until his 
brother officers took to winking at each other, and 
He became relegated, to the position of a first-class | 

ar. 


Then, one night, he told her of a wonderful search: * . | 


light ray shortly to be put into the London aerial — 


defence system. 


The searchlight was to be invisible. _ 
Some few days later, this bogus story was actually 


' transmitted in-Eva de "Bournonville’ Ss usual letters to 


a Copenhagen. 
‘ On this evidence it was Aeeided to arrest her. 


Upon the 15th November, 1915, she was taken to 
Marlborough Street, and formally ‘charged under the 


a Defence of the Realm Act, and conveyed to: moeey | 


Prison. — 
At the usual examination by the Director of Intelli- 
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gence, it was ascertained that for endangering her life 


_as a German spy, she was receiving £7 10s. Od. a week. 


I am sorry if I have to upset the myth of these 
marvellous women spies, with fabulous sums of money 
to spend, but there itis. Germany considered that the . 


price of learning all about London’s aerial. defences, | 
was only worth £7 10s. Od. a week! ~ 


_ At the time of her arrest, she actually had a cheque 
for a month’s money in her possession. She said she 
did not like the Germans, and if we would allow her, 


_ . she would work for the Allies. Her offer was refused. 


On the 12th January, Mr. Justice Darling sentenced 


her to death by hanging, the sentence—as was cus- 
_. tomary with the British—being reduced to penal ser- 


vitude for life. 


In February, 1922, she was repatriated to her 
native country with a ‘stern warning never to set foot . 


on ‘these shores again. 


CHAPTER XIII 
A SECRET MISSION INTO GERMAN TERRITORY _ 
| GABRIELLE PETIT 
A JOURNEY OF PERIL AND DEATH 
N 1917 I was ieeaant into contact with. azisthes 
‘Secret Service man, an Englishman with some 
remarkable exploits to his credit. This chapter . 


gives the story of one.of them which he related to | 
me: as nearly as I can remember them they are his 
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own words. This man, a fine type. was subsequently _ 
decorated, receiving the D.S.O., the Belgian Légion. 
_ d’Honneur from the hand of King Albert, and the 
similar French decoration from the hand of M. 
Poincaré. 


I had to get into Brussels to find out, if. possible. a 


the disposition of German reinforcements that were 
being brought from the eastern theatre of war. - 

Having completed my mission, I knew where to 
proceed for help, if required. So one. evening, I 
decided to get back over the frontier. : 

I had plenty of money, but what worried me was 
the question of papers and a trustworthy guide to. 
Holland. The thing which haunted me most, however, 
was the fact that only that day I had seen a German 
Sceret Service man, who knew me. | P 

About dusk I went to a house that I knew of in the 
vicinity of the Town Hall, and was immediately wel- 
ecomed by my friend M 

‘‘ Stop here for to-night—do not enter into the 
street—and to-morrow morning, two hours from day- 
break, I will arrange that you meet your guide. 

‘‘ There are three others besides yourself. Your | 
guide, Gabrielle, will make a fourth.”’ | 

I barely closed my eyes during those few hours ] 


- lay upon the small bed in'the top attic. I heard — 


the hours chime from a clock nearby, and at last upon 
the stairs I heard the soft foot-fall of M——. | 
‘*¢ Come, my friend, your time has arrived.. There. 
is hot coffee for you ’ downstairs. So waste no time. 
| Where life or death may turn on the slightest hap- 
_ pening, every moment is of value. | 
‘¢ Gabrielle will be waiting for you near the Chureh. : 
Do not keep her waiting a second. The eyes of the © 
enemy never sleep. By waiting you may compromise 
her position.” ~ 
At last, I was ready to start, and with a final warn. 
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ing and blessing from my. friend, slipped out of his 


door into the cold dark streets of Brussels. 
. It wanted about ten minutes to the appointed hous, 


‘as I arrived near the church. So I slipped into the 


corner of a sheltered niche and with every faculty 
alert awaited the appearance of my guide. 
Many thoughts raced through my mind. Had 1 
done right? Ought I not to have tried to reach the 
frontier myself? Was it a trap? These and many 
more assailing doubts chased each other through those 
tense moments of waiting. | 


Suddenly the clock above struck the appointed hour 


-and barely had the last chime resounded when I saw 


a group of four people approaching. One was 
wrapped in a cloak and hood, and from her dress I 
knew her to be the mysterious guide, Gabrielle. 


I walked towards them, and as directed, addressed 


- myself to the girl. ‘ Pret pour mon pays.”’ Back 


eame the expected reply, ‘‘ Nous verrons.’”? It was 
my guide right enough. The heroic little French girl 
—Gabrielle. 

This was a noble daughter of France who, by her 
own sheer personality, wit, and intrepid bravery, 
courageously carried on her fight alone against the 
whole combined forces of the entire German Army of 
Occupation. 


<¢ At last, sir’ I only heard of your presence here 
at the eleventh hour, and I was in anxiety as to 


7 whether I could get you the necessary papers in 


time.’ 

‘‘ You see, these other three gentlemen are all in | 
order. Permit me to introduce you. Captain B—— - 
and Sergeant G——— of the Belgian Flying Corps, and 
Private L—— of your own British Army.’’ In 


whispered terms of salutation we greeted each other _ 


on that never-to-be-forgotten dark morning in Novem- 
ber, 1915, 
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‘The Captain’s and the Sergeant’s papers are in 
order. They are, as you can possibly judge by their 
dress, just two plain Belgian working men who, per- 
manently domiciled in Holland before the War, are 
returning to Rotterdam—their work completed for 
the firms they represent. | 

‘You, sir, are my brother. You speak French 


fluently. So that part is understood. I will do all. 
the talking, and if you are questioned in French I can | 


rely upon your discretion to rise to the occasion. 
‘With Private L—— it is more difficult. He is 
deseribed on his papers as Dutch. I think he knows 


his part. He cannot understand any language’ but © 


his own. Let’s hope he will not be questioned in 
Dutch. Still, we must take the risk. These are my 
instructions, gentlemen. So now we are off, and may 
God watch over us.”’ | 


We were not challenged until we came to Malines, - 


and the outskirts of Antwerp, being questioned and 
halted at each town by the guard post of the German 
military authorities. From now on our spirits rose 
and our conversation was continuous and pleasant, 
all along the flat sand and stunted pinewood district 
that leads to the first outpost of the frontier named 
Campenhout. 


_ Suddenly Gabrielle said : 


‘¢ Be on the alert from now onwards; this place is 
infested with German agents. After this outpost is 
passed we shall have to run the gauntlet of the barrier 
control. We are just commencing our troubles.”’ 


~ At the outpost our papers were again examined, and — 
questioned, Gabrielle in most cases doing the talking. — 
~ Lean see her now, as I tell you these facts. Small, 

vivacious, with lovely big blue eyes that challenged | 


you in any mood. Fine white teeth, magnificent in 
their regularity, which were displayed to the full 
every time she smiled or laughed. Face absolutely 
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oval, with a sweet little tip-tilted nose. A mouth per- 
fect in shape with a lovely natural vermilion glow in 


' the bow-shaped lips. Hair raven black, luxurious 


little curls at the nape of her neck. In fact, from the 
crown of her head to her dainty little feet, she was 
exquisite, but, irrespective of her personal charms, 
it was the wit, the intelligence, the personality of this 
marvellous little French girl that commanded admira- 
tion. 


No doubt it was these things that so hood-winked 


_ the German soldiery. She had a joke for one, a smile - 
for another, a ready and quick retort to any who 


questioned her in French. If her examiner could not 


‘speak her language, she simply smiled her way under 


their guard. She was splendid. 
Our papers being viséd, we passed on, but had only 


‘gone about another half mile along the road that led 


to freedom when we came to the familiar German 
flag and a bar across the road. 


A German raised the bar and another one beckoned 
us on. As the bar was let down behind us, another 
was seen in front. Between the bars, we came to a 
halt in front of a wooden hut, and a é sous officier ’’ 


came out and again took our papers. | 


We could see him at atelephone. ‘‘ He is communi- 
eating with Brussels about us,” said Gabrielle. ‘‘ They 
always do at this control. If anything is wrong——’’ © 
she just smiled and made a gesture with lier hands. 


After a long time he came out, gave us our papers 
and lifted up the bar. With a sigh of relief we 
turned down a lonely road, broken and sandy, which 
ran parallel with the frontier. 

Ags we came near a.small wood, a Gera soldier, 
diensed hike an officer, called to us. 

Instantly Gabrielle gave a little ery. It is ‘‘ un 
Inilitaire allemand ” a name given by the conquered 
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people of Belgium and France to the dreaded mem- 
bers of the German Secret Police. — 

With an arrogant leer he came towards us, and, 
addressing Gabrielle in excellent French, said, ‘‘ What 
is the story this time, mademoiselle? I have been 
looking out for you for months. Just missed you the 
last time. 

‘*T am afraid I shall have to detain all of you, 
irrespective of your papers. We have just discovered 
that a great many of these so-called papers are 
forgeries. 

‘* As it is rather lonely just here, I think I will 
summon assistance.” With a quick movement of his 
hand he suddenly tugged at a whistle chain, and in a 
flash had the whistle to his mouth. 

He was, however, never destined fo blow that 
whistle. Like a cobra striking, the Belgian sergeant 
plunged a knife into his heart. _ Horrified, we all 
stood white and speechless, stunned at the sudden 
dramatic turn of events. 

Gabrielle was the first to gain her presence of 
mind.° | 

‘* Quick! Quick!’ she panted. ‘‘ Drag him into 
that ditch. Otherwise, if a guard comes along, we 
shall all be shot at sight.” 


From where we stood in the little knoll of scrubby 
pines on the broken road in this barren, sandy, tragic 
waste of country, we could see for miles along the 
stretch of frontier... | | 

Coming towards us were two patrolling sentries. 

‘‘ Hurry, for the love of God,’’ said Gabrielle. “ J 
will keep them engaged, join me as soon as you can.’’ 

As she raced off in their direction, the four of us 
lifted the dead man and heaved him into the ditch, 
rapidly strewing the blood-soaked ground with fresh 
sand, and covering the body with bushes that we had 
frantically torn up. - “4 
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Suppressing our feelings, we walled out cf the 
culvert and into the level. Not a. moment too soon. 
Gabrielle was talking to the two sentries, both cf 
whom spoke a little broken French. 

Obviously: she had played her: part well, for they 
both smiled at us, and to our relief walked with 
Gabrielle in front. 

We were now absolutely on the last step to the 
Dutch frontier. It was Esschen, with its pre-war 
Belgium Custom House occupied by the Germans. 

Across the line was the Dutch flag and two Dutch 
soldiers. 

Was it freedom? 

The German. officer asked many questions. 
Evidently he was not satisfied. He seemed puzzled, 
and kept looking at Gabrielle. 


‘¢ Tell me,’’ he said in French. ‘‘ Did you meet a 
German police officer between here and the last 


control?’ 


‘* Yes,’’ at once countered Gabrielle, and gave the 
dead man’s description. 


** He told me he was suspicious about several young 


girls, and he had! been informed by telephone that a 


young French girl was on the way. 

However, sir,’’ said Gabrielle with a charming 
smile, ‘ ‘you can see that all his doubts are now at 
rest.’ 

After a few more formalities we erossed the line 
and so to freedom. Eventually we reached Rotter- | 


dam, and there we said farewell to our plucky little 


French girl guide. 


I shall never forget her igai sweet smile and her 
farewell words. 


-“* Bor you all—England and Freedom! For me— 
another route back into my poor tortured country. ; 
There are others waiting. I go te help them. God 
bless you—all Vivent les Allies!” 
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It was my first and last meine with wonderful 
Gabrielle Petit. 


' Nine months afterwards she was dead. ‘The Ger- 
man firing squad ended her career near Brussels at 
dawn on the morning of the 26th March, 1916. _ 


CHAPTER XIV 
HOW I ARRESTED AN ‘* AMERICAN COLONEL ” 
; THE SPY IN THE RUINED CHATEAU 


WE SAVE THE LIFE OF THE KING OF ENGLAND 


Y association with the American Secret. Ser- 


vice began early in April, 1917. 
It was at Gare des Voyageurs, Le Havre. 
‘The American Intelligence Department at that time 
was new to France and its system of counter- 
espionage. In consequence, the British Intelligence 
deputed selected men to work with, advise, and aid 


the Americans until they had thoroughly entrenched 


themselves and commenced active operations. 

They soon mastered the intricacies of counter- 
espionage in their thorough, practical, business-like 
way. I have the highest regard for American 
methods in espionage. I liked their clean-cut 
method of elimination. They always appeared. SO 
cool, so skilful and careful. 


As master in the game of human intrigue, where 


it is check and counter-check, I suppose the greatest 
'° dete*tive or Secret Service man in the world is the 
Frenchman. His temperament, if he has the trained 
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mind of the investigator, lends itself to such things. 
He is highly imaginative. 

The American is perhaps inclined to be a little 
too confident. The Englishman—not confident 
enough. However, as Allies, they: all worked: well 
together, as. I found in my multifarious duties. 

To return to my story. 


_ .The ‘‘ Five o’clock Rapide ’’ train was waiting in 
Le Havre Junction, ready to take the Boat passen- 
— gers from England, via Paris, to different parts of. 

. Kurope and other countries. 


American activity prevailed upon 1 all sides. There | 


were American civilians, officers, and soldiers to be 
seen everywhere, many of them on “ short leave ’’ 


to Paris and other places. By the new American _ 


Army Order only those of the fighting forces in 
uniform were allowed to travel on the railway pro- 
vided they possessed the Railway Military Move- 


ment Order. Non-military American citizens, of —. 


course, carried passports. 
The crush through the barrier at my control on 


‘this particular day, 28th April, 1917, was very 


heavy. My French and Belgian colleagues had a 


_busy time grappling with the scores of passports 
thrust into their hands by anxious and clamouring. 


passengers loudly protesting at delay and eager to 
obtain seats. 


I noticed one of the French detectives take ¢ an 
American passport from a tall, upright soldier — 
dressed in the uniform of a Colonel in, the United 
‘States Infantry. 


Actually, it was not his Hiaese to interrogate | 
British and American subjects when an English or — 
American Intelligence Police agent was present. 


But we often did things of this description for each 
other, if the pressure of people was very heavy. 
fiverything had to be done in a rush. I always con- 
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sidered: this to be one of the great defects:in our - 
passport control. Important people did not like to 
be kept waiting, but I’ made an iron rule I would 
keep anybody waiting if I had me slightest doubt 
as to their credentials. 

Somehow, that American officer passing through 
my control on a passport, instead of a Military 
Movement Order, seemed out of order. It was not 
consistent with their own orders that had been laid 
down. There was an American Intelligence agent 
present, so I was at a loss as to what to do. \ 

Fortunately, one of the English Intelligence Police 
came to my assistance, Sergeant Robert Hadfield, an 
alert and shrewd member of our department; asking 
him to take over my control, I went in search of the 
American officer. 

_A long train, packed with civilians, and military 
and naval officers of all ranks and grades, with porters 
pushing and struggling along the narrow corridors in 
every direction, is no easy matter to search. I only 
had seven minutes to find my man. However, there 
he was with other officers in the dining car, seated 
for tea. I had three minutes left. The position. was 
very awkward. I was in civilian clothes addressing 
‘American officers in uniform. But I had to take the 
chance. 

“‘ Gentlemen,’’ I said, “‘ I am sorry to trouble you. 
I am a sergeant of the British Intelligence Police. «I 
am responsible to the American Army Intelligence 
for the bona-fides of all their rank and file passing 
through the civilian barrier control of this station. 
Will you all be so kind as to produce your Movement 
Orders?” | 
They might have been offensive, these American 
officers but, with good grace, permits were produced. 

Two minutes left.. My suspect American, however, 
was playing 1 for time ; he said his Movement Order 
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- was in -his ‘valise. - This only tended to ‘Increase ny a 
suspicion. .— - : 

‘¢ Sorry; sir, ‘put I must see it.” He: demurred ec 
ran to the nearest door. . 

The Chef de Gare with watch in hand was on the - 
point of signalling to the Chief Train Conductor to 
start the train. My French colleague came running 
up. ‘* Keep the express waiting, I have a “ sugpect, ’ 7a 
I shouted from the door. 

Meantime the other American officers, seeing my 
predicament, came to my rescue. They brought the 
** suspect’? into the corridor. He had only an 
American Civilian Passport. At once I ordered him 
off the train, snatching at his automatic revolver 
holster and whipping out the gun. The photograph 
on the passport had been tampered with. I could see 
it was a forgery. 


He left in my compenyene the train roared away 
to Paris. | 


Now here was an awkward position. In the pre- 
sence of many people, I, an English non-commissioned 
officer in civilian clothes, had hauled off the train a 
colonel of the United States Army. 


Yet my long experience of handling passports had 
made me almost an expert. I instinctively knew that 
the owner and the passport were not identical. 


Suddenly there was a commotion on the platform. 
Hurrying towards me were two French detectives of 
the.Paris Sfireté, a French officer and some soldiers. . 
I recognised the officer as one of the Camp Command- 
ants of the German officers’ Prison Compound. 
‘* Good work, Woodhall,’’ they shouted as they saw 
my capture. | 

The ‘‘ American colonel’ way 2 prisoner of war, a — 
very daring and brave type of Prussian Cavalry 


oe officer, who had resided in England before the 
ar. 


/ 
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_ He had only eseaped at three o’clock that same. 
afternoon. His method was a clever one.” A stolen 
American uniform, and his knowledge of. English 
nearly won the day. But his accomplice or accomplices 
forgot one important detail; his travelling papers. | 
It was just as easy to forge a Movement Order as to 
forge a stolen civilian passport. In fact, much easier. 
His high rank would have enabled him to pass easily. 


What his intentions were is hard tosay. He might 
have been making for Germany via Geneva, in Switzer- 
land. On the other hand, he might have been going 
to make a tour of the American lines and general 
- dispositions. If so, his mission would have been 

indeed dangerous to the Allied cause. Equally, he 
might have set his mind upon some act of sabotage, — 


| - sueh as the blowing up of one of the French munition _ 


factories, or the placing of a time bomb in a train 
packed with thousands of English, American, or 
French troops, in fact many motives may be attri- 
buted to his escape. However, his capture brought to 


- light a most ingenious plot at the German officers’ | 


- prison compound, and three weeks later I was privi- 
leged to aid the French Intelligence in breaking up 


_ the whole plot. I assumed the role of a crane driver ~— 


on the quay, among a large company of German | 
_officers and men, and enjoyed a thrilling adventure. 
A full account of this episode is given in my previous 
book entitled ‘‘ Detective and Secret Service Days.” . 
During the War, the King made several trips to 
_- France to visit Headquarters, hospitals and the battle. 
fields ” Sy 
.'.-’ Needless to say these journeys were a source of very 
great anxiety to the General Staff and all’ concerned 
with the King’s safety. Every precaution was taken 


to guard His Majesty. ‘A selected detective, generally 


from the ranks of tn3 Intelligence Police, was always _ 
attached to him as a personal guard. As bad luck 7 
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_would have. it, during. these .visits there wer? nearly 

-always sume. unpleasant incidents, and I remember 
one occasion when a plot to assassinate His Majesty 
was defeated in the nick of time by the sagacity and 
intelligence displayed by a private in a Scottish 
regiment. 

_ Upon that occasion the King was sade at a 

| chateau which was used sometimes as a temporary 
a headquarters by Sir Douglas Haig. At the time of 
i the King’s visit the British Commander-in-Chief was 

established on his famous train in a siding only a 
short distance from the chateau and here His Majesty 

_ dined and lunched frequently. 

It was arranged for the King to visit certain hospi- 

_ tals and to review certain divisions of troops aewly 
arrived in France. On the day before the big review 
word came to Inter Allied Secret Service that there 
was obviously a serious leakage of information. The 

| enemy were getting most accurate intelligence as to 
the movements of troops in the vicinity of the place 
: where the King intended to hold his review. 

Special efforts were made to trace the leakage, and 
at the request of my Chief of Intelligence, I went down: 
to the suspected district and made a few independent 
| inquiries. After careful work I learned of an old 
: Flemish woman who seemed to be living far more com- 
fortably than the present hard circumstances war- 
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ranted to one in the battle zones. I detailed one of . - 


my best men to watch her. After nightfall he saw 

her leave her cottage and make her way along a shell- | 

torn path to a ruined chateau. She entered and he 

followed. He had two assistants at hand, and as soon 

. as the old woman came out of the building, he arrested 

| _ her. Accompanied by one man, he made his way up 
_ the stairs leading to a shell-broken turret. 

Partly demolished by long range gun fire, the steps 

were unsafe, and great care had to be exercised lest 

he fell throuch a hole in the side. He neared tha tan. 
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Twice he heard the hoot of an owl, but paid-no atten- 


_tion. He could see the stars above him. He was per- 


haps seven feet from the top when a vicious crack, a 
flash and the heat of flame instinctively made him 
duck. He saw a pair of legs and grabbed at them. 
Crash! His assailant fell down the stairs. A groan. 
My man struck a match. He saw lying beneath him ~ 
a young, thick-set man, unconscious, and bleeding 
freely from a wound on the side of the head. Calling 
his comrade by name several times he received no 
answer. Striking another match, he saw by the light 
another body—it was his comrade. He was dead— 
shot through the heart! | 

The unconscious man was searched and an identity 
dise of a German Infantry regiment round his neck 
revealed him as a spy in disguise. A search of the | 
top tower soon revealed the presence of a signalling 
wireless apparatus, and on his person were found 
ler of the King’s movements for the next three 
ays. . , 

~The spy was shot following court martial. ae 

That is why the King’s tour was suddenly changed. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE HEROIC CHAIN OF FLANDERS 


HOW A RUSSIAN SPY DEFEATED TURKEY 


_ POWERFUL organisation, splendidly organised, 


equipped for emergency, loyal to the core, pre- 
serving strictest secrecy, existed during the 


War to aid Allied soldiers and spies in every part of 


the invaded provinces to escape—the Heroie Chain 


\ 
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of ‘Flandérs.’* I eall - them * “tHe 6 FFerbvic” “Chain, a? 
“because‘they were ‘the links in the lines’ of espionage 
- that never broke—so true Was. their steel, “80 Splendid 
7 their temper. — 


. These people were to be found in ‘every oceupied 
town of Belgium and France, ever ready to help’some 
desperate man with the death penalty on his head by 
furnishing shelter, food, money, the ey papers 
and disguise. 


From one to another they passed on their charges. 
From this town a hiding place and a disguise. A few 
towns further on, money. Perhaps at, the next town 
papers, and as the Dutch frontier came nearer— 
faithful guides—and then freedom. Such was the 


~ noble work of this chain of patriotic and high-souled 


heroes and heroines. 


‘October, 1914, found Belgium and the North of 
France invaded. A mighty host of armed men faced 


- each other, entrenched over a fighting line of five 


hundred miles in length, from the coast to the Swiss 
Frontier. | 7 


After the first great battle of the war, the hospitals _ 


of Brussels and the neighbourhood of the Belgian 


capital began to fill with Belgian wounded. 


Not only in the capital, but all over Belgium and 
Hae as the Germans advanced, the Allied wounded 
(whom ‘their own Red Cross, in their hasty retreat, had 
been unable to remove), were being cared for in local 
hospitals, private nursing homes and _ houses. 


Apart from the wounded, many men were cut off 
by the passing forward of the German Armies, and 
remained hidden by sympathetic inhabitants. 

It was obvious to the German High Command that | 
these men in hiding constituted a grave menace to the 
rear of their lines of communication. 

Orders were at once issued that every inhabitant 
of occupied Belgium and Northern Wrance must 
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declare the presence of enemy soldiers, wounded or 
not, under penalty of death. 
During the first few weeks of the German occupa- 


tion, many helpless wounded were collected from 


private hospitals and houses, also from public institu- 


tions, and removed to hospitals in Germany—thence, 


upon recovery, to internment camps. 

To the Allies it was of great importance that these 
measures should be frustrated, and Allied Intelligence 
Departments promptly took steps to counteract any 
measures taken by the enemy. 

Although 700 French, British, and Belgian patriots 


were executed by the Germans in Belgium alone, over 


26,000 Allied subjects succeeded during the War in 
crossing into freedom over the Dutch frontier. Women 
were the chief links in the ‘‘ Heroic Chain.”’ | 


Among those who were arrested for espionage 


against the invaders, were the de Croys and the dé 


Bellevilles. The former is one of the oldest families 
of Belgian nobility. 

The Princess Marie de Croy was a maiden lady who 
lived almost in seclusion in her chateau at Bellignies, 
near Mons. 


The Countess Jeanne de Belleville of French. 
nobility, lived not far away at the estate of _ 
Montignées-sur-Rae, near Andriegnies, in the pro-. 


-vinee of Hainaut. 

Both of these ladies were accused of ‘€ treason. in 
‘time of war.’’ The Princess Marie at the beginning 
-of the War had established a Red Cross Hospital, in 


- which were nursed Belgian, French, English, and | 


German wounded. | 


_ After the Battle of Mons, many British soldiers, 

-‘eut off in the retreat, had been left behind in Belgium. oa 

. All through the winter of ’14 and ’15 they lived the 
lives of hunted animals in the woods, fields, and farms | 


- of Hainaut cane Brabant. 
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The Princess was ‘so overcome with pity for their 
plight that she determined to form an organisation 
to help every Allied soldier to escape. This was the 
origin of the ‘‘ Heroic Chain.”’ | 


‘With the assistance of the Countess de Belleville, 


- Mademoiselle Thuliez, Louise de Bettignies, Marie de 


Vanhoutte, Gabrielle Petit, Edith Cavell, and many 
-others,. the work of secretly assisting : helpless men to 
escape was begun. So far as I know, the number of 
French and Belgian patriots belonging to this organi. 


gation were about a hundred. 


At the trial of Nurse “Edith Cavell, twenty-six 
French and Belgian subjects received judgment upon 


' various charges relating to the trial at the same time. 


Four were sentenced to death. Four to fifteen 


_- years penal servitude. The Princess Marie de Croy 
~ to ten years penal servitude with hard labour. = =— 


Philippe Baueg, an architect of Brussels, Louise 
Thuliez, a school-teacher at Lille, Louis Severin, a 
chemist of Brussels, and the Countess Jeanne de 
Belleville, were sentenced to death. 


Philippe Baueg was shot an hour before Nurse 
Cavell. All the remainder were reprieved of the 
death sentence some few days afterwards. 


The Germans could combat, but never overcome, 


the ruses and subterfuges adopted by the bands of 


patriots and faithful guides. This particular period — 
of Kuropean history seems almost identical with the 
stirring times of the ‘‘ Scarlet Pimpernel.”’ 

As soon as they arrested and killed some of ‘the 
‘¢ Heroic Chain,” up would pop others, and again the 
relentless job of investigating and tracking went on. 


When men were caught helping others to cross the 


frontier, the sentence was invariably death. With 


women the same. If not—well, always long terms of 
penal servitude. : a 
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A great deal of secret assistance was always. forth- | 
coming to the Allied Cause from extreme, Northern 


France, particularly from the city of Lille. One par- oc 


ticular ‘noble Frenchman and others with him helped 


enormously in work of this description. Their stories | 


I place on record. 

Camille Jacquet set to work organising a body to 
help soldiers to get away, if not into that part of 
France behind the Allied battle front, at least across: 
the Dutch frontier, disguised in all manner of ways. 
. Too soon, however, the German Intelligence 

definitely knew what Camille and others of the 
‘* Heroic Chain ”’ were doing. 

As in the case of Nurse Cavell, an °° agent provoca- 
teur ” was found. A wretched creature of the name 
of Richard. He, however, was arrested after the 
‘Armistice, tried by courtmartial, and shot, for his 
- treachery. 

_ This man betrayed many loyal citizens of Lille. He 
. found out all there was to know and handed his infor- 
mation over to the German Intelligence. 

In June, 1915, Camille Jacquet and some twenty 
more were arrested for the offence of “ Military 
Treason.’ 

Fifteen were sentencsd: to long terms of penal ser- 
vitude, and five were sentenced to death. 
Upon the morning of the fiercely fought battle of. 
Loos, the 22nd of September, 1915, five mén were led 

out to die. They were: 


— Camille Jacquet 
Erneest Deconnick 
Georg Maertens 
Sylverst Verhuelt 
Leon Truliz. 


At 6 a.m.,, in the fosses of the Citadel of Lille, the 
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volley of a German firing squad put an end to their 
heroic activities, 

M. Réné Cassellari, an emment chief of the French 
| intelligence Service, who was a personal friend of - 
Camille Jacquet, says: 

** Camille, I know, met his death like a man. 
Besides that glorious monument which has been 
erected in Lille to the memory of him and his four 
gallant friends, he had the distinction of being 
specially mentioned in Army Orders by the late. 
Marshal Joffre.” 

This is the Army Order mentioned : 


** Jacquet, Camille Eugene, tradesman in Lille, 
sentenced to capital punishment by the Germans 
and the sentence carried out at the Citadel of Lille 
the 22nd of September, 1915; charged with having 
supported, concealed, given shelter and assistance 
to French and British soldiers and assisted their 
escape. He died as a hero, with his handa free, 
eyes unbound, shouting, ‘ Long Life to Franeco— 
Long Life to the Allies. 


At General Headquarters, Jan. 15, 1916. 
: The General Commanding Chief, 
(Signed) J. Jorrre.” 


From first to last the noble band worked tirelessly 
and indefatigahly in the cause of the Allies, and many 
a man and woman had cause to bless the human 
efforts of the ‘‘ Heroic Chain.”’ 

I think it will be appropriate in this chapter to 
include the story of Trooper Fowler, of the 11th 


' Hussars. 


After the battle of Le Cateau, Trooper Fowler and 
three others got cut off from their unit. The roads 
and villages were filled with German troops and 

convoys, and in order to evade detection they left - 
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their horses on a farm and, separating, set out on 


foot to see if they could by some chance reach the, | 


British lines. 


Utterly lost, not. ee the ieiaaee, the 


unfortunate soldiers made for the woods. 


Fowler had the good fortune to be discovered by a 
French peasant named Louis Busquin, who concealed 


_ him in a haystack and brought him food. 


Busquin then consulted with his mother-in-law, 2 
Madame Belmont-Gobert, ‘who resided in a small 


house in the village of Bertry. 

Madame Gobert had two daughters, one Mati lived 
with her, named Angele, ‘and another Euphemie, cut 
off from the family in another part of invaded 


territory. In spite of the fact that these poor people | 
had scarcely enough to exist on themselves, and the © 


grave risk it would mean to give shelter to this 
fugitive soldier, they did shelter him. | 


- For a period of four years Fowler lay hidden, the 


circumstances under which he lived being oer to | 


fill a volume on intense human suffering. - 


Concealed inside a large oak wardrobe. in a oe 
where twenty German soldiers were always billeted, 
the agonies which he had to endure were perhaps 
equalled only by the excruciating mental torture 


experienced daily by his protectors—two women. 
_. Over and ‘over again the house was searched. But 


_ upon each o¢casion Angele and Madame Belmont- 


Gobert rose to the occasion—always frustrating the 


‘searchers by some ruse or other. 


A little milk, a potato or two, now and again an 
ege—but the latter very rarely, as the Goberts only 


- had two hens and they had to make an allowance to _ 
,. the military invaders of one egg a day. -If they failed 
- to do so, they were fined two francs. To.meet these _. 

‘ ies: coe had to sit up half the mights ake: 5 eee 
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at embroidery. It was one long drawn-out martyrdom _ . 
for the two women and the hunted man. .. 
Eventually Fowler heard from Angele that. 
Corporal Hull was concealed in a house occupied by © 
Monsieur and Madame Carden. They met one night: 
and planned an escape to Holland. But in this 
scheme Fate was to take a hand, because Hull was 
betrayed by a woman—had she known about Fowler, 


he also would have shared a similar nl and his : 


protectors too. | 
Fowler escaped by the skin of his teeth, because at 


the very. last moment the Goberts heard of the 


treachery and the trap set for Hull. The latter, 
however, was arrested. 

Fowler lived to’ meet the Allied troops. entering 
Bertry—and was promptly arrested as a spy. 
Luckily he was identified by one of his own officers, 


the 11th Hussars being the first to advance over the 


same ground they had retired from in 1914. 
Corporal Hull was betrayed by one Irma Ferlicot, 
a pretty but immoral woman. She .was scorned by 
the patriotic French during the invasion, and openly 
accused after the Germans had retreated. Upon the 
cessation of hostilities, she was arrested by the 
French, condemned to penal servitude for life and 


_ died in: prison. 


The betrayal _of Hull and the Gunde household — 


‘took place in November, 1915. Irma Ferlicot knew 


the exact hiding place and a posse of Germans went 
straight: to it. 

Monsieur Carden, hearing the noise, made good his 
escape. His quickness saved his life, but it brought 


him untold suffering. For years he wandered the — 


woods, getting occasional scraps of food from his 


countrymen—who dare not give him shelter. 
A little food here and there, given furtively and 


secretly by sympathetic neighbours, then away again © 
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+6 liéin-hiding daring the day... Sometimes he: would 
obtain work:for a.few weeks, but, in: almost every 
case; ‘he became: the object of some sort of suspicion 
and: had to fly for his life. Not daring to go near 
the neighbourhood. of his home:for fear of immediate 
detection, this man—whose crime was that he had. 
harboured a soldier of the Allies—lived on in a state 
of almost primitive solitude in the great woods and 
forests that surround Le Cateau. Just after the 
Armistice a search party of local inhabitants was 
organised, and Carden was found in the last stages of 
exhaustion, living under a hedge near a disused 
quarry. Unfortunately the poor fellow’s mind had 
anereg was totally insane. M. Louis Carden died - 
in 1923. 


The life of the man he had so nobly befriended was 
more short—but just as tragic. 


Hull, with Madame Carden, was taken to Le 
Cateau. With his arms and legs in chains. he was 
kept in a half-starved condition for about eight days 
locked up in a small, unhealthy cell. 


Upon the morning of his trial he was led out with 
Madame Carden to face, without defence of any kind, 
‘a full tribunal of German Military Officers. He was 
concemned to death as a spy, as was Madame Carden, 
but at the eleventh hour—perhaps because she was a 
_ woman—Madame Carden’s sentence was promul-— 
gated to oné of penal servitude for life in a German 
prison. : 


| On the following morning, at dawn, Madame 
_ Carden heard the heavy tramp of the German guards 


- along the prison passage as they went to fetch from | 


his cell the condemned man. A little after daybreak 
‘Corporal Hull, 11th Hussars, His Majesty’ S Cavalry 
of the Line, was led out to die. | 

With calm and heroic fortitude this helpless ang 
lonely man met his death. 
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-In: the midst of the enemy, his: end. occasioned no . 
pity; no regrets. In their eyes he was a Spy. : 

_ His only friend, a helpless peasant woman: of 
France, lay crouching i in her cell, with hands pressed 


to her ears to drown that fatal report. 


\ 
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The Russian system of Secret Service at the 
beginning of the War was the only one of all the 
belligerents that was not completely upset. 

Russia was the only Allied Power that ever set foot 
upon German soil with cavalry, artillery and 
infantry. | 

Galicia, in the early part of the War, afforded a 
dramatic example of Russian espionage tactics. 
Priests had been trained in Moscow, St. Petersburg 
and Kiev. During the victorious invasion of Galicia, 


‘erucifixes and images were fixed, by these members 


of their Secret Service, at all important bridges, . 
roads, railways, Junctions, and other strategieal road- 
ways that would assist the Russian General Staff in 
their advance. The shape, form, wordings and 
colours of these religious emblems ener valuable 
information. 


The Russian Intelligence, during the time that 
nation was at war, operated chiefly from Scandinavia. 


In Switzerland they worked in close alliance with 
the French and British. What other Secret Service 
work they undertook—which was mainly of a naval 
nature—was carried on from Copenhagen and Stock- 
holm. 


There is to-day a certain Russian of the late pre- 
war Russian Army residing in London, who told me 
this story of Russian Secret Service. 


- He was sent into Constantinople to procure all 


available information as to Turko-German military 
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movements in November, 1914.. The ‘Turkish - 
language he spoke fluently. Disguised as a: Turk, he 
managed to procure a position. in the Turkish War 
Ministry, through means of various false papers, ‘etc., 
which he secured through ‘the influence of friends 
and money in the Turkish ecapital.~ I relate the 
account as near as I can to his own words :— 


ae . It soon got round that I could speak 
Russian fluently, and after a while I was approached 
by a Turkish officer who took me before a couple of 
German Staff Officers attached to Liman von Sander’s — 
staff of the Turko-German Military Mission. 


** After some discussion in Turkish, it was arranged 
that for a considerable sum of money I should go 
into the Caucasus and endeavour to find out as much 
as possible about the Russian movements and military 
intentions—all suggestions which I appeared to 
accept. 


‘“The Turkish Intelligence Officer—if I can. 
designate him by such a title—unfolded to me all his 
seeret plans. It was Emir Pasha’s object to march 
against the Russians and take them by surprise. 


‘¢This was to be achieved by several forced 
marches of a large body of picked Turkish soldiers, 
namely the 3rd Army, through the narrow mountain 

roads. and high trails. 


‘* My job was to get into the Russian Command and 
- gpread an entirely false report as to the probable 
line of the Turkish advance. I found their scheme 
very ambitious and daring. In fact, it was the 
common talk that if the Russians were defeated, Emir 
meant to attack England by a march through 
Afghanistan to India. — 

~“*The Turks’ idea was to attack and. hold my 
people in the front with one army corps, while two 
others were to cross the mountains and then fall on | 
the Russian rear in the neighbourhood of Sarikamish. 
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Then, when success was /certain, the 3rd: Turkish 
Army would attack Kars. : | 
‘¢ Within a very short time I was in the presence of 
my countrymen, and told them that I was now in the 
pay of the Osmanic Empire as a Turkish spy. 
‘* After some consultation with the General Staff, 
my Intelligence Officer told me to get back to Con- 
stantinople and make my story good. I did so, and 
was received with open arms by the. Turko-German 
military. They gave me fresh orders and ended up 
with saying, ‘ No doubt you will give us the further 
information when we meet in January at Kars’ 
(Transcaucasia). 3 
‘IT had plenty of money and so, knowing what 
momentous happenings were likely to occur, deemed it. 
prudent to make my way back to my regiment and 
get into uniform. 
‘* Upon the last day of December, 1914, the Turks 


appeared in force, but the Russian. Army were pre- — 


pared. 
“* Every movement of the Turks was frustrated and 
crushed. The two surprise corps were met in the 


- mountain and they in turn were. surprised and. 


destroyed. 
‘* The Turkish 3rd Army was destroyed by the 5th 
January, 1915, in the Caucasus. Over 90,000 


- marched off on the 6th December, 1914, out of which 


number 70,000 were killed. Only 12,000 of this army 
got back to Constantinople.” | 
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CHAPTER XVI 


COMMENTS ON GENERAL ESPIONAGE WORK 


A STORY OF THE FIRST BIG SURPRISE OFFENSIVE OF 
MARCH, 1918. | 


SPY HYSTERIA 


A WAR DOG STORY 


HEN war broke out a rigid grip was at once 
exercised upon all letters coming to and 


leaving this country, and also to and from ~ 


the seat of war. Also, a close supervision took place 
of all foreigners residing in England as well as those 
who entered and left these shores. The Special 


Intelligence Department of the Admiralty and War — 


Office acted in close co-operation with the Home 
Office, and Metropolitan and Provincial Police Forces. 
On August 5th, 1914, the Aliens Restriction Act was 
passed, and three days later that much-maligned 
charter, ‘‘ Dora,’’ or the Defence of the Realm Act. 


The first powers passed by Parliament and: granted 
by His Majesty in Council, enacted some fourteen 


clauses respecting ‘‘ Power to make Regulations as to 
the Defence of the Realm.’”?. The next Act passed in — 


1915, was the right of British subjects charged with 


offences under this Act to be tried by Civil Court, 


also powers for expediting production of war material 
and for State control of liquor trade in certain areas. 


The control of all wireless communication was in the | 
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hands of the Admiralty, who er a rigid and ererias | 
watch over all radio messages. 


Telegraph, telephone, cable, and postal censorship 
came under ‘another controlling body, as did also the 
Press censorship, but all were inter-communicating, 
and.each executive body worked with one end in 


"view: the suppression of all news that might be of 


use to the enemy. 


Invisible ink was’a trick always being watched for 
and I will explain what this dangerous factor was, 
and how it was detected. Codes, of course, also were 
used, but sympathetic or invisible ink was the 
favourite device used by enemy spies. 

The terms ‘‘ invisible’’ or ‘‘ sympathetic” are 
applied to any writing fluid which leaves no visible 
trace of writing on the paper until developed by the 
application of heat or chemical processes. : 

I give a list of invisible inks commonly favoured by 
Secret Service Agents. .This is by no means 


exhaustive, but for the purpose of explanation will, 
I think, suffice : 


Solution of sugar of lead, in pure water, leaves 
no trace of writing when dry; : but when heated, the 
written characters turn black. 

_ Nitrate of copper, by the same process—red. 
Nitrate of nickel, by the same process—green 
Bromide of copper is very much favoured as it 

appears promptly by heating, and disappears again 

when. cool. 

Rice water is invisible, but by the application of 
iodine stands. up blue. 

Sulphuric acid, or vitriol mixed with water, and 


_ the characters written with a fine pointed steel nib - 


makes excellent ‘‘ invisible ink ”’ as when heated it 
becomes indelibly black. 

A feather, with the juice of an onion or turnip, 
has also been used to write invisible messages, heat 
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‘application — making the characters ' stand out 
brown. 

Milk, and lemon juice, are good ‘‘ sympathetic -”’ 
liquids, but must not be used on a glazed surface— 
one of the chief clues to the detection of ** invisible 


ink’’ messages is the paper. Unglazed paper was 


always found to be the material used. for this 
purpose. 


The use of codes in sending messages is a very 
elementary and old system. Two people can make up 
a code between them quite easily, but, to the eye of 
an expert, frequent use of this system usually leads 
to detection. 


Many such methods were discovered and frustrated 
throughout the War. I give here a diagram which 
is an actual copy of a code message respecting the 
despatch of reinforcements. | 


DEAR GUSTAVE, 

_ J HAVE RECEIVED AN 
OFFER OF FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS FOR 
THE BUSINESS. 

‘AM NOT SATISFIED, THE 

CONCERN IS WORTH MORE THAN THE 
SUM PROPOSED. HOWEVER, I HAVE © 
HAD ANOTHER TENTATIVE BID FOR A 
THOUSAND BUT AM LEAVING | 


 PHIS PROPOSITION OVER UNTIL I SEE 
_ YOU AGAIN IN SEPTEMBER 3 


UNTIL THEN, | 
KIND REGARDS 


on 


_ YOURS SINCERELY — 
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Tt will be seen that the message conveyed. here was: 
FIVE HUNDRED _ 
THOUSAND LEAVING 
SEPTEMBER 


_ Photographie censorship ¥ was rigorously watched in 
England, and in the various theatres of war. All 
cameras were supposed to be banned in the fighting © 
ranks, but irrespective of all the edicts and. bans, 
there were always officers and soldiers who defied such 
orders. It would be silly to state otherwise. 

With regard to the Press, very little trouble arose 
in this country. I think there is only one case on 
record, and this was a case of sheer thoughtlessness 
upon the part of the editorial staff. | 

Gossip and rumours were always to be heard. 
Troops coming home on leave told ‘‘ tall ” stories. 


But, irrespective of all the rumours and gossip, very 
- little of a vital nature leaked out. In big base depots 


such as Etaples, Boulogne, and Le Havre, the notices 


displayed so prominently were always loyally 


observed. The French had a notice in all their cafés 
and estaminets through the country. What English 
officer or soldier does not recall ‘‘ Shut up! Keep 
quiet! The enemies’ ears are petenlng ”? Or the 
English slogan : 


. A wise old owl lived i in an oak, 
' The more he heard, the less he spoke.. 
The less he spoke, the more he heard. 
All soldiers should copy—that wise old bird.’’ 


Although it is not intended to treat of peuaeends | 
in these pages, I should, nevertheless, like to pay a 


tribute to Lord Northeliffe ‘and: Lord Beaverbrook for . 


the splendid service they rendered in this connection. 


‘Printed pamphlets were dropped from aeroplanes, by 
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the thousand, in every ‘theatre of the war. Circulars 


printed in German, Bulgarian and Turkish, setting 
out the Allies’ war aims, were distributed by aero- 


plane and reached hundreds of thousands of enemy 


soldiers. 

Ludendorf, Tndeatuse and many other great 
German generals complained bitterly about the 
British propaganda system. They maintained that 
we ‘‘ enlightened their people ” and undermined their 
morale. General von Hutier, in an Army Order of 
the day dated August 28th, 1918, referred to the late 
Lord Northeliffe ‘‘ as being the worst scoundrel in 


the world.’’ Therefore, it is clear that our > 


propaganda must have had a significant and far- 
reaching effect on the enemy troops and civil popula- 
tion of Germany and of her Allies. _ 
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My notes upon the various tributaries of Intelli- 
gence work would not be complete without a brief 
comment upon the work of the war dogs. 

The records of the War Dog Service teem with 
vivid incidents. 

I remember a German dog called Fritz, which, as 
‘one ‘‘ , Tommy - ”? once said, ‘‘ could do everything ‘but 
ta It first came under notice early in 1916. 
Herons came.from various parts of the line that 
‘soldiers in the fire trench had seen a dog suddenly 
appear from, or go into the enemy lines, generally 
just before dawn. For weeks it was seen, but nobody 
could catch it. What its mission was, and where it 
went to, behind our lines, nobody could tell. 

Then one day the mystery was solved. The 
Germans shelled some houses situated in the rear of 
- our lines. In one of the wrecked buildings was found 


a dead civilian, killed by the explosion of a shell. | 
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An. examination of the body revealed a cord. round 
the neck, to which was attached a German identity 
dise, and. a. duplicate writing block of .the enemy 
messenger dog service. The carbons of previous 
messages made it clear that the man was a spy—a 
German non-commissioned officer in disguise.  - 


It was obvious that he had been slipping from time 
to time through our lines (a very brave deed) and 


sending his information back to the German lines at _ 


night by the dog—known as “‘ Fritz.”’ We set a 
watch to trap this dog, but strict orders were issued 
that he was to be taken alive, and for this purpose a 
little mongrel bitch named ‘‘ Rosie ’’ was called inte 
service. 


For two nights watch was kept by us, and just 


after midnight on the morning of the third day 
‘* Rosie ’’ ran out into the dark empty street at full 


pelt: we followed her and saw ‘‘ Fritz”’ run out to © 


meet her. In about five minutes we caught him, and 
found a message for his unlucky master in his collar. 


The message asked for information about our | 


transports moving at night, in order that the German 


artillery could get. the exact range. After consulta- 


tion with some of the principal Staff officers, it was 


decided that no useful purpose could be served by 


sending the dog back, and that as the spy was dead 
—the danger was over. 


‘* Fritz ’’? was adopted by a battery ete: eae | 


with ‘‘ Rosie” he became the mascot and pet of the 
gunners. Later, during the ‘“‘straffing’’ of this 
battery by mee German guns, ‘* Fritz’? was killed, 
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«It had been known for some time that the Germans © 
in the early Spring of 1918 were about to make a 


_ supreme effort to crush the ‘Allies by a series of 
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| Fremen dag and terrific hammer ‘blows upon a huge 
| ront 
What ‘worried our Allied Headquartirs’ and Sir 
‘Douglas Haig in particular was—WHEN and in WHAT 
“numbers, 

All along the front, from the beginning of 
‘February, was evidence of more aerodromes, troop 
' movements in the immediate rear at night, and 


_ ‘various other signs portending a big attack. 


To find out the necessary information a certain 

English officer was sent over by aeroplane and 
dropped by parachute behind the German lines just 
‘before dawn on the 12th of March, 1918. 
The result was epic. Bit by bit he accumulated 
-news of the preparations, which were present upon 
all sides, for the formidable drive that Ludendorf 
was about to launch: His trained eyes gathered in 
-all the terrible significance of the mighty prone SO 
soon to fall. 

He was satisfied. 


Could he now get the information through to the 
Allied Command in time? One false slip, and 
certain death. Also the fate of thousands of lives— 
and maybe the fate of Europe. 

-Making his way under cover of night—he dare not 
trust a train or any means of conveyance—he walked 

for over a hundred miles to the house of a certain 
- Belgian, a smuggler in pre war days, who he knew 
could be trusted. 
~ To attempt the frontier would come later. “With 
the vital information upon him it was too great a risk. 

If he were caught afterwards—well, he could die. 
- Besides, there was a certain big ammunition dump : 

-that he wanted to send sky high. 

Finding his Belgian friend, he acquainted him of 
the urgency of his message. 

‘¢ Never mind, friend! We'll get the messages 
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over somehow. .My wife has.an authority-to travel -- 
any time. It was signed by our loyal .Boche com-.. . 
_ mander. only. this afternoon. She shall travel at 


dawn, to-morrow.”’ 


That is the story of the first big surprise offensive . 


of March, 1918, as I have it from inside the German 
lines. 


The Germans started their big attack on the morn- . 


ing of the 21st on the British 5th Army upon an 
85-mile front from the Scapa to the Oise. 


All along the battlefront that they attacked they 


made progress. The three days from the 23rd to the 


27th March, 1918, were amongst the most critical 


passed during the War. 


But by this time the Allied Command could see... 


that Ludendortf’s strategy was to turn the right and 
deft flank of the Allied Armies. His scheme was to 


drive a wedge through with the apparent object of | 


making Paris. 


By this ruse he hoped that the French would draw | 


- back south-westward so as to cover Paris. This would 
mean a repetition of the Marne of 1914. But like his 


predecessor, von Kluck, he was beaten. The ALLIES 
REFUSED TO BE SEPARATED, and Foch, rising to the 


occasion, rushed up the French reserves under Petain 
—and the ist. battle of the 1918 offensive found both 


sides gasping and glaring at each other, ready for the 


next fierce struggle so soon to be launched once again 


on the British in the North. 


Tf England suffered from spy hysteria, France 
-eaught the malady. just as badly. 

‘My first experience of this was during the retreat. 
from Mons on the 26th August, 1914. . The tempers 


of officers and men were ugly. Rifles went up to the 
shoulders and revolvers whipped out upon the | 
ee sign of ane eee — were all 7 
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round us—in fact the mace thing was cearried to the 
verge of idiocy. 
Many Frenchmen were ‘fired upon by our men—~ 
and many an Englishman was shot in the same way 
by excitable idiots with either too much—or not 
enough—imagination. 
I recall the late Captain Rose, of my own regiment, 


'  ealling me one day towards a group of dusty, angry 


Tommiés. | 
An old Frenchman was found in a tree, with a 
pair of binoculars. Very suspicious! One of the — 


men of my regiment had spotted him and promptly 


hauled him down. Then came the language difficulty. 

The old chap wanted to explain something. He 
beat upon the English soldier’s chest with his two 
clenched fists. He put up his hands in prayer and 
raised his eyes towards the heavens. He even went 
down upon his knees—with tears running down his 
cheeks. Sullen Tommies stood round. 

‘Found him up the tree with a pair of glasses, 
Sergeant !”’ : 
_ **Shoot the bastard! The bloody rotten spy— 
shoot him!” 

I shall never forget the incident, never forget the 
scene. The little farmyard, the dusty group of fierce- 


eyed Tommies, the trembling old man, held by each 


arm, with a dozen rifles ready to blaze at him! 

His relief at my speaking to him in his own 
language was touching in the extreme. ‘ Sir,” he 
said, ‘‘ there are over fifty Uhlans in that wood ; they 
have machine guns and are waiting to surprise the 
first troops coming along that sunken track which 
leads to the main road. These glasses are not mine; 
they were left here, forgotten, by a French officer 
yesterday.” 

. When I interpreted the explanation, in quicker 
time than it takes me to pen these lines, every man- 
jack of us realised the urgency of the position. 
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A company of men was hastily collected together, 
and, three lines in skirmishing order, advanced upon 
the small wood that bordered the road. _ 


The old Frenchman was right, for we surprised a 


troop of German cavalry, with machine guns trained 


upon the road. Everyone was captured without a 


shot being fired. 


In the darkness just before dawn, they had come . 


across country with the idea of harassing our small 
bodies of men who were for ever straggling behind. 

A remarkable fact about the incident was that as 
we were all assembling in the old chap’s farm a large 
ear drew up with a British Liaison Officer and three 
‘French Staff Officers. One of them had ealled back 
for his field-glasses that had been forgotten the 


' previous day. One of the French officers was General 


LLanrezac, Commander of the 5th French Army. 
Of course, the old man became the hero of the hour. 


He had been watching the ruse of the Uhlans and it — 


_ was his intention to warn the first British soldiers 
_ he saw of the deadly ambush awaiting them. 


Some of the incidents I experienced myself have 


not been without a touch of humour, 
The French Gendarmerie attached to Sir Henry 


Rawlinson’s Army at Merville Headquarters sent an 
- urgent message to 3rd Army Headquarters to send me 


along as they had captured a spy near Estaires. 


Along I went to confront the captured spy, caught 
masquerading in a British soldier’s uniform—the spy — 
in question turning out to be a private of the Irish | 
Guards. He spoke-in such a broad Celtic brogue that _ 


it really was difficult for anybody to understand him. 
He had been drinking in a small café, and in getting 
back in the dark had been challenged by two French 


Gendarmes, along the road towards Merville. Paddy ~ 


replied in his best Irish. The two good French. i 


fellows, so used to the intonation in the ee of ae = 
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- British. .Tommies, mistook his excitable. jabber ‘for 


something entirely foreign, and arrested him. ae 


all the fuss. 


In 1915, I was motor-cyeling from St. Omar 45. Le 
Motte au Bois with. an important message to the 


‘Intelligence of Sir William Pulteney’ s ard Army 


Corps. | 
Just outside Hazebrouck, the Life Guards were 
billeted. It was a rather misty night, and to make 
matters worse, the carbide in my generator ran out. 


As I drew near the billets of this famous cavalry 


regiment I saw with relief the headlights of. another 
motor dispatch rider coming my way, and dismount- 
ing at the junction of the roads, I hailed him to stop. 

Standing talking nearby was a group of men, g0, 
pulling my bike on the stand I went over to the 


cyclist who had stopped, and explained my Eee eo 


ment. 

‘He was sorry, but he could not hedp me. In fact, 
he was wondering if his own lamp would last out 
long enough, as he was new to this route, and had an 
urgent despatch for General Headquarters. | 

By the light of his lamp we consulted our maps. 


‘I, knowing every inch of the road as it were, at that 


time, was able to show him a short cut across country 
so that he could save a good half-hour on his journey. - 
So, having put him right, he mounted his. machine, 
and with a cheery good-night,. pushed off into ‘the 
dark with his despatch. 


Seeing the Tommies still standing there, I went 


over and asked what regiment was billeted nearby. 


Before I could say another word, a big fellow in 


the group replied. 


‘* What do you want to know for, and who was that 
fellow you were with just now? Why were you both 
looking at maps?”’ 


+, L explained the circumstances, 
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“Well, I am not sure about you. Come on and see . 


my Commanding Officer. There’s too many spies 
knoeking.around lately to take risks. Come on!” 
So with four stalwart Life Guardsmen behind and 


on each side of me, I—the Intelligence Sergeant, | 


whose job it was to catch real spies—was taken in. 
custody as a suspect and marched ignominiously to 
their guardroom. 

In a very short time their Adjutant appeared, and 
within a few minutes my exact position was explained 
and understood. Needless to say, at their Officers’ 
Mess, the whole thing was treated as a huge joke, in 
which I joined myself. | 

I recall an incident on the Somme, in 1916, when 
I accompanied by car the 3rd Corps Provost Marshal, 
Major Brierley, to inspect some houses in the vicinity 
of Albert. Major Brierley liked to see and find out 

. things for himself. In this particular case, he was 
asking many questions and his interrogations excited 
the suspicions of a certain Tommy, who promptly 
replied to one of his queries: ‘‘ There’s a war on! 
. How do I know who you are? We have been warned 
not to answer any questions to anybody whom we 
don’t know..”’ 


‘¢ But can’t you see that I am a Staff Officer? 
I’m the Provost Marshal of your Corps. - ) 

‘* That may be so, sir, hut-—— 

At that instant an officer of the Tommy’s regiment 
appeared, who, knowing the importance of the 
Major’s position, immediately put things right, and 


_ started to reprimand the Tommy for lack of 


discipline. The Major, however, would not hear of it. 
‘* No, the man’s perfectly right. I admire his tact. 
After. all, sir, you do know me, he did not; and it’s 

_ quite‘an easy thing for a spy to get behind our lines: 
in the disguise of a Staff Officer.” | 


Before the ear left, the Provost Marshal shook 
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hands warmly with the Tommy, reiterating his 


admiration. 

During the War I was arrested many times, but J 
always took this as a part of the game and it ‘had to 
be faced cheerfully. 

I know of one case towards the end of 1918 where 
a Sergeant of Intelligence—a good fellow, but rather 


self-important—ignored the command of a young 


officer to halt when coming over some waste ground. 
He was shot dead. A moment’s explanation would 
have saved his life. | 


CHAPTER XVII 
WINGED MESSENGERS OF SECRET SERVICE 

THE V.C. PIGEON | 
GENERAL PETAIN AND THE DYING PIGEON ~~. 


IGEONS were, of course, used a great deal in 
Secret Service work. Every spy who was 
dropped by either side always carried these 

little winged messengers. 

Before the War, Belgium was the home of carrier 
pigeon breeding. When the Germans were marching 
upon Brussels,.in 1914, the Belgian Intelligence had 
to destroy some of the rarest breeds in the world. 
Over thirty thousand pigeons were killed in order 
that they should not fall into the enemy’s hands. 

When war broke out, a British pigeon service was 
inaugurated, not only for Intelligence, but in all arms 


of the service. 
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The English expert, Lt.-Colonel A. H. Osman, 
rendered very valuable service in pigeon organisa- 
tion, as also did Major Alec Waley, M.C. The 
former was Officer Commanding the Pigeon Service 
at Home, the latter of Intelligence in the Field on 
the French and Italian Fronts. 

The American Expeditionary Forces were all 

stocked by the British. Starting in 1917 with a few 
English pigeons and twelve men, we had at the 
Armistice a pigeon service of nine officers, three 
hundred and twenty soldiers, six thousand birds, and 
fifty lofts. 
. The French and the Belgians at the commencement 
of war had a remarkably fine service. The Germans 
possessed the largest, but their birds, taking the test 
of war all round, did not show up so well. I say this 
upon German authority. 

Many of these trained birds were remarkable for 
endurance, some being specially selected to fly in bad 
weather and at night. 

A feat of one bird—only one of hundreds—is worth 
relating from the Secret Service point of view. 

An agent was.dropped by aeroplane. nearly a 
hundred and fifty miles behind the line. News of a 
vital nature was required about German reinforee- 
ments. Our agent, a particularly brave and clever 
man, volunteered to get the information and send it 
back in time. — 


A special Tittle blue dibaase hen was given to him 


for the purpose, one that would fly under any con- 
ditions. At sunset upon the same day that our spy 


had been dropped, the sergeant on duty for Intelli- 


‘gence Pigeon Service saw the little blue chequer drop 

down on to its loft. The message round its leg, timed 

at ten o’clock, gave all the information required, with 
' the fatal, pathetic ending: ‘‘ Just time fly bird. Am 
arrested—good- bye 2’ 
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The little winged heroine had flown a distance of 
over a hundred and fifty miles in wet and stormy 
weather in a little under four hours. © 7 

Many agents who were dropped by parachute or 
aeroplane sometimes carried as many as three pigeons. 
Two for the information—if any—and the third as a 
final messenger, making the time, place, and date of 
appointment, if going to be picked up again by 
aeroplane. 

Our agents usually found a place of hiding for the 
pigeons they carried. Tree climbing was often 
resorted to, and the basket containing the birds was 
tied to a branch hidden by foliage. - : 

If the time taken to secure the ‘itoriiation were 
long and difficult, the agents had to make the best of 
difficult conditions by climbing the marked trees at — 
nights to feed their valuable charges. Many pigeons 
were lost in this way, when it was too risky to go . 
near. them. Sometimes our aeroplanes, by pre- 
arranged signals, would drop down in some selected 
area a pigeon strapped to a small parachute. This 
work, however, was very unreliable, as invariably the 
birds fell into the enemy’s hands. 


In France, a memorial is erected to the memory 

of these little winged heroes and heroines, many of 

them being awarded the Legion of Honour, sO 
wonderful have been their. feats, : 


‘In England we have a list, drawn up by our 
Admiralty, Air Service and War Office, of the 
wonderful deeds. performed by our homing pigeons, | 
and there is a stuffed pigeon in the United Service 
Museum which was called the V.C. Pigeon because © 
its record was considered werthy of this award. 

‘This feathered hero, a superlative cock bird of pure 
homing instinct, made many flights with messages 
of supreme importance. It is of its last gallant feat, — 
however, that I will tell here. 7 
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It was. taken up to. the front from Divisional 


Intelligence Headquarters in October, 1917, during 


the fierce battle that was being waged along the 
Menin Road. bebe 4 : a a 

Reinforcements for the British were urgently . 
required. From the front to the Divisional Head- 
quarters was a distance of nine miles. The bird was 
released with a vital despatch for help towards the 


“evening, but was shot down by the enemy, and 


throughout the night, in a storm of rain and hail, 
the battle was carried on with grim determination 


upon both sides. The forgotten little messenger lay 


out upon the sodden ground, wounded. 


At daybreak it recovered and staggered back to 
its loft—dying in the hands of the Intelligence Officer — 


- before he could remove the message. 


Its mission achieved, reinforcements were marched 


- up and the position saved. | 


'To my mind, such a feat ranks with the highest of 
human endeavour. "= 


.. The ‘‘ Dundee Life Saver,” released by two airmen 


whose machine had come down in the North Sea, flew 
twenty-two miles in twenty-two minutes, and brought 


help. just in time to save their lives. 


Another bird of the Naval Pigeon Service known 
by the name of “‘ Crisp, V.C.”’ flew fifty miles in as 
many minutes with an urgent message for help. _ 

The skipper of a trawler—his name was Crisp—was 
attacked by gun-fire from. a submarine. Mortally 
wounded, bleeding to death, he wrote his last message 


which he.sent off by his only pigeon. The missive 


was received just’ in time and two torpedo boats 
dashed to the rescue, the remainder of the crew being 
saved. For his devotion to duty, the skipper received 
the Victoria Cross, which, alas, he did not live to 


enjoy. 7 _ 
Another bird named ‘‘ Pilot’s Luck,’? flew two 
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hundred miles in five hours. A seaplane. was down 

on the water with engine trouble the sea being pretty 
choppy. Three German planes, unfortunately, 
appeared on the scene, and started attacking the 
defenceless airmen. Owing to the swift flight of 
their carrier pigeon help was rushed to them—barely 
in time to save their lives. 

During the battles around Verdun, the pigeon 
service of the French Armies rendered signal service 
- at all times under the most terrible conditions. | 

Upon the 4th June, 1916, Commander Raynol of 
Fort Vaux was surrounded upon all sides. 

‘His last message remains upon record as a striking 
example of the work undertaken by pigeons. | 

General Petain, who was rushing up reinforce- © 
ments, was standing by the loft of the Intelligence — 
; Pigeon Service, as that was then the only means he © 
_ had of receiving information, all other methods 

having failed owing to the damage done to the field 
wires upon all sides by the terrific bombardment. 
Suddenly a pigeon circled round and fell at the 
feet of the French Commander, the beak and breast 
-almost shot away. On its remaining leg, practically 
, dangling from its poor little mangled body, was the 
- fatal message : 


** We are holding out, but are being seis by 


gas and flames. Relief urgent. Make visual signal a 


-at,once from Souville which makes no reply to our 
call. This is my last hope—my last pigeon. 

— ** Chére Amie,’’ a little hen bird, flew thirty. miles 
during the big American push at Saint-Michel. 


Within three-quarters of an hour reinforcements were | 


rushed by motor lorries to a large number of 
American troops. who were almost on. the verge of | 
being surrounded. : 


It is worthy of mention hens that Lt.-Colonel A. H. sae 


oo, Osman and his son, Baier) W. M. Osman nen editor . 
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of the Racing Pigeon). supplied all the. pigeons used 
‘by the British Pigeon Service during the War. 
- In war the use of the wireless, telephone and tele- 
graph is invaluable. But there comes a time when 
such agencies are useless. It is then that the trained 
“ homing ” pigeon comes into practical use. The only 
flaw with @ pigeon service for information is that. 
the messenger can be brought down. Otherwise, 
these dumb secret messengers are perfect. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE MYSTERY ZEPPELIN AND SECRET SERVICE IN EAST 
-AFRICA 
THE HINDENBURG LINE 
OR | 
TONY MORTIMER’S LAST ADVENTURE 


T is not generally known that native spies in East 
Africa caused the British much trouble. In a 
. great measure the success of Colonel Lettow 
ee the German Commander, was due to this 
act 
He was a resourceful and daring soldier, a skilled | 
master of guerilla warfare and a very clever tactician. 
Further, he had a wide knowledge of native customs 
and dialects, and knew the bush, swamp, and open 
country as well as any native. This German Colonial 
Commander, with about three hundred white officers 
and twelve thousand black, trained, fighting soldiers, 
defied the might of one hundred and fifty British 
generals and three hundred thousand troops for the 
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whole duration of the War in the impenetrable bush, 
woods, and swamps that covered the whole country, 
where the East African campaign was fought. 

Our attacking columns suffered much in _ their 
_ advances from surprise attacks rendered more deadly 

by the natural defences and difficult country on which 
they were fighting. 

The various German field commanders, always in 
touch with each other, would employ natives to spy 
on our movements and by pre-arrangement, such as 
waving from trees or hill-tops or by smoke signals, 
betray our presence to Vorbeck’s troops. . 

So serious did the menace become among certain 
tribes that warning was given to-all engaged in the 
field of operations that spying on our troops would— 
if proved—be punishable by death. 

In this respect, several natives were caught red- 
handed. by our own Intelligence and black native 
scouts, and when a glaring case of treachery was 
detected our military authorities inflicted the death 
penalty. 

One notorious Arab caused us much trouble, but, 
eventually, our Intelligence brought him to-book. 


From the declaration of war up to July, 1915, the 
British and German field forces were fighting 
incessantly over vast tracts of hilly and bushy 
~ country. 

In touch with Lettow Vorbeck, was the raider 
‘* Konigsberg,’’ hidden away in the backwater of the 
Rufigi River. To destroy this source of constant. 
danger, the monitor ‘‘ Severn,”’ disguised as a float- 
ing island, drifted down stream and at point blank 
range removed this menace for ever on 6th July, 1915, 
aided by terrific salvos from H.M. 5. ‘* Vengeance i 
and the monitor ‘‘ Mersey ” —the {fre being ‘directed 

by aeroplane. 
From this time onwards the Germans were cut off © 
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from all‘outside assistatice, and a deadly war of hide- 
and-seek went on between the two contesting forces. 


With supplies. and ammunition, ‘Vorbeck, it was 


_realised, could hold out for years. He was a brave, 


determined, and audacious soldier, and our com- 
manders did not seek to deceive themselves upon this — 
score. 

Lettow Vorbeck should go down in history as a 
fine son of the Fatherland. He fought us anywhere, 
everywhere, but not at any time. He chose his own 
time and methods. In this respect he emulated ‘the 
tactics, with great success, used against the British by 
De Wet in the late South African War. | 

So daring was Vorbeck that he broke through into 
Portuguese territory, which, of course, was quite fair 
—as Portugal was our Ally—and in the capture of 
large supplies of food stuffs, ammunition, machine- 
guns, and commodities, took up the fight against us 
with renewed and intense vigour. 


Prior to this ‘‘ coup ’’ on his part-in late 1917, our — 
military authorities were gradually encircling Vor- 
beck’s whole forces, and hoped, through his shortage 
of supplies, to bring him to surrender. © 


Berlin was desperate over his plight. Our 

dmiralty wireless kept listening in to their frantic 

calls to Vorbeck. ‘‘ Where are you, Vorbeck? Where 
= yoy, Vorbeck?’’ came again and again. 

Now and again we would pick up the hunted com- 
mander’s answer. His replies would flutter back 
through the ether... ‘‘ Send relief! Medicines, 
ammunition, plight serious.’’ — | 

Then in 1917 our Secret Service discovered that 
relief was going.to be attempted. 

It must be borne in mind that at this time Germany 
was ignorant of the fact that we.were in secret pos- 
session of her wireless codes. How we became pos- 
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sessed of this secret I have dealt with in another 
chapter. 

_ In any case, our Tatelheencs wanted to find out 
how the enemy intended to send relief, as by this 


time our blockade was established and there was not 


a surface boat of Germany’s to be found anywhere, 
only those that were interned, or in silent repose 
behind her own mine fields. 

A submarine effort was out of the question, so that 
any attempt at relief would have to come from the 
air, and in this direction Germany made an effort, 
which, in the opinion of many who know, will rank as 
one of the finest pieces of daring and superb bravery 
ever displayed. The effort certainly deserved a better 
fate. I now recount the story, as I know it Hom 
‘personal association, for the first time. 

Orders came through for two Secret Service men 


to be sent from the English Intelligence for a job of © 


the utmost importance and secrecy. 


On a certain date, acting on instructions wecived: 
I went to Paris and by appointment met a colleague 
by the name of Mortimer. I knew him quite well as 
pee Mortimer, and we had often come in contact 

with each other while working in the forward army 
_ areas. 


Neither of us knew the nature of our job. All we 


ee was that it was ay. important and entailed 
some risk. » 

“We spent a couple of days in Paris waiting for 
' instructions, which eame by way of telephone to our 


hotel, ordering us to meet Major X in uniform at — 


seven that evening, outside the Gare de Lyons. 
At the appointed time we both arrived, and found 


awaiting us in a huge car, our Major, a French and | 


The Major welcomed us cordially and introduced 


an Italian officer, and @ French soldier driver. © | 


«us to the two Allied one both of whom spoke fluent 
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English. ‘‘ The nature of your job will be explained 


to you later,” he said. ‘‘ But we shall decide which 


one of you is to do it when you reach your destination. 


I am not accompanying you, but you. will be well 
looked after by Captain Degoutle and Captain | 
Spinello, who are officers of the French and Italian — 
Intelligence. as : 

‘* Any idea of our destination, Major?’’ I queried. 

‘Yes! You are en route for Italy—afterwards, 
somewhere else,” and he smiled. ‘‘ Personally, Wood- 


~ hall, I don’t think you are suited for the job. You 


are the right type, but you lack certain qualifications.” 

T looked at them all; everybody smiled, I had not 
the slightest idea of the significance of his words, so 
I, too, smiled. 

After a few more instructions the Major looked at. 
his watch, and, with a cheery word of encouragement, 
shook hands @ with us all, saluted, and the car moved 


off. 


On the journey T will not dwell, except to say that. 


‘at Pontarlier on the Franco-Italian. frontier we said 


good-bye to our French Intelligence officer who had 


facilitated our passage through the French zone of 


the Armies. 


As soon as we reached Italian soil, our Italian” 
officer, Captain Spinalio, became communicative. 

“I am taking you both to meet one of your Intelli- 
gence Officers at Turin. From him you will receive 
your orders and instructions, but I can tell you right 
here and now that the job’ s dangerous.”’ 

‘* Well, let’s have it,” Mortimer asked. ‘*J don’t 
mind, neither does Woodhall, What is it?” 

Dear old Mortimer, I shall never forget him, A 
handsome type of fellow. University man, single. 
well-to-do, and clever, also one of the best of good 
fellows. In my somewhat crowded life I have met 
some wonderful men—unfortunately many have 
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passed on, but my experience is none the poorer. But 


no pean of praise from me would do justice to 


Mortimer. 

However, to proceed. | 
a One of you,’’ continued the Italian Intelligence 
officer, ‘‘ which one it is I cannot say—will be dropped. — 
behind the Austrian lines by parachute in civilian 
disguise. Then you will make your way into Vienna 
by the best means possible. You will be provided, 
needless to say, with plenty of money. The only 
danger is that of detection through ignorance of the 
language. Otherwise, it’s clear sailing.” ae 

‘¢ Well,’’ I said, ‘‘ and what is our ultimate object? 
What is to be done?” 


‘* In Vienna, you will stay at a certain hotel, and 
wait until a messenger arrives. He will make himself 
known to you by a certain sign and password. When 
that is settled he will give you his information. He is 
an American Secret Service man and has been work- 
ing for the Allied Intelligence in Bulgaria, because as 
you know, America is not at war with that nation. 


** He is representing himself as a Bulgarian busi- 
ness man, as he speaks the language fluently; also he 
will have the proper identity papers upon him so that 
his presence in Vienna will not arouse any undue 
suspicion. The one who is chosen for this job and is 
dropped on Austrian soil will also have the necessary 
forged identity papers. but will be an Austrian sub- 
ject, also a business man. 

‘* Your job is to bring back verbal confirmation as 
to whether or. not the Germans are constructing a 
Zeppelin upon Bulgarian soil, and, if possible, the 
nature of its destination, and particulars of its cargo 
and trial flights.’’ 

I vividly recall this conversation: as we hades our 
journey towards ‘Turin. Now for the conclusion of : 
_ my story. 
| 
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Our own people at Turin decided that it was too 
risky to send me although I was willing enough to go. 
They maintained that my German and kuowicdge of 
Austrian was too meagre, and as Mortimer was a 
fluent linguist and begged to undertake the mission, 
they decided in his favour. 

So the following evening, I said good-bye to dear 
old Tony in Turin, and returned back to Paris by 
train. I did not think I should ever see him again, 
but I did—in Le Havre—but, alas! that was the last 
time, as he returned to England, took his commission, 
came back to the front and was killed in action about 
a week before the Armistice. He, however, told me 
the end of the story, and I consider it to be one of the 
unrivalled examples of daring Secret Service work. 


After Mortimer left me, he was driven away to an 
Italian aerodrome, and in civilian clothes dropped by 
parachute, just before daybreak, well behind the 
Austrian lines, - 


Luck stood him in good stead. He had fallen in a 
desolate spot and his daring descent on enemy terri- 
tory had been unobserved. Concealing the parachute, 
under a thick clump of bushes, he tidied himself and . 
made for the nearest main road. By eight that morn- 
ing he struck the local railway terminus of Brod. 
and without further incident reached Vienna. 

Arriving at the appointed hotel, he took a room 
and decided to wait until the Allied Secret Service 
agent put in an appearance. He had fulfilled his 
instructions and had entered in the Hotel register a 
particular name with a certain number of dots, as 
example : | 

. Boris . Strassjinsky ..—four on a level line as a 
signal that he had arrived. 

That same evening the Austrian Police visited the 
hotel and asked to see him in the vestibule. Mortimer 
' thought the game was up. But the production of his 
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forged identity papers, and his fiuent German, . dis- 
armed all suspicion. 

Later in the evening eame a tap at his door. In 
reply to his ‘‘ come in,” in German, a man entered the 
room and silently closed the door. Mortimer was in 
a bit of a quandary for a moment. This might be a 
trap to catch him, on the part of the Austrian Secret 
Service. He remained silent. 7 

The stranger was the first to speak. : 

‘‘'You are 3825 H., and you come from Turin.” 
That was the secret sentence, spoken in German, for 
which he had been waiting. Mortimer, hesitatingly, 
replied in the same language. ‘‘I do not under- 
stand.”’ | 

If the stranger now answered in German, Mortimer | 
would know he was an enemy Secret Service man. 
But his fears were put at rest. The Allies’ spy knew 
his cue. For he answered :in whispered English. 

‘* Everything all correct.’’ 


Immediately the two men shook hands. For nearly 
two hours they chatted quietly in the silence of the 
small back room in that little hotel in Vienna, as 


Mortimer had to commit every vital piece of infor- — 


*mation to memory. Mortimer told me the American | 

~ was a splendid fellow. I only hope if he still lives that — 
his eyes will meet this story, and that he will com- 
municate with my publishers. because when he said 

_. farewell to his English Secret Service comrade it was 
~ for the last time. Further, I would like him to know | 
that I have a personal message for him from that — 
game dead Englishman. A message locked in’ my 
heart, which—if I never hear from him—will be taken 


. to my: grave, 


- Through the wangling and influence of the Ameri- : 
can—who seemed to know many officials-—~Mortimer 


was got quickly out of Austria into neutral Switzer- 


: land. and. in due course, ee over to France. In 
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Paris he reported to the ‘chiefs of our Allied Intelli- _ 


-- gence the result of his secret mission to Vienna. 


Our agent in Bulgaria had reported that the Ger- 
mans had constructed a super-Zeppelin number 1.57, 
at Friedrichshafen, but had sent the parts to be 
assembled, for the sake of secrecy and ‘trials, to 
Bulgarian territory. | | 

This was in the early part of 1917. The airship 


had more than fulfilled the secret expectations of the 
experts in strength, durability and speed. But, 


during 'a supreme test in a violent gale which it 
magnificently weathered, the machine had crashed to 
the earth through being caught in a terrific squall 
just as it was maneuvring to make contact with its 
fixing mast. | | _ | 
Nobody at that time seemed to know what was the 
object for so much secrecy, as the Germans had burnt 


| up the entire wreck of the crippled machine. How- 


ever, in September, 1917, our Secret Service man told 
Mortimer he found out the secret. The Zeppelin had 
been intended as a supply relief ship for Lettow 
Vorbeck’s surrounded troops in East Africa. Further, 
that another super-Zeppelin, most rigidly and secretly 
guarded, had been constructed at Staaken near Berlin. 


Already the trial flights had been most successfully 


carried out from Jamboli in Bulgaria along the passes 


and mountain valleys of Asia Minor, and the Zeppelin ~ 
was ready to sail on its desperate attempt at any 
time. Mortimer’s report was accepted with almost 
incredible belief. But our Secret Service left nothing 
to chance, and steps were taken immediately to check- 
mate what was thought to be an impossible under- 
taking. — | | 7 

On November 16th a super-Zeppelin 1.59, under 


_ the guidance of Commander Bockholt, started off from 


Jamboli in Bulgaria just before dawn in an heroic 


_dash to bring relief to Lettow Vorbeck. 
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The Zeppelin carried 50 tons, had 5 ‘motors, and - 


travelled at 60 miles an hour. It carried an actual . 


load of 30,600 pounds of ammunition, rifles, Jungle 
knives, radio parts: 6 tons of. medicines, 25 tons of — 
petrol, 50 machine guns. — . 


It took the passage of the Adriatic Sea, crossed the 
Mediterranean and the Lybian desert of North Africa, 
thence by the way of the Nile valley, and crossed 
over into the Sudan. : 


Arriving in the highlands of German East Africa, 
it was to Jand at Makonde. To do this, one of the 
crew, by means of a parachute, was to jump clear, — 
float down and receive the grappling rope that was 
to be thrown to him in order to make fast. The 
intrepid Bockholt cruised round for several hours, but 
received no signal from the bushes. At about this 
time Lettow Vorbeck had broken through into Por- 
tuguese East Africa, and had no knowledge that the 
a ge cad relief from his countrymen had arrived . 
at last. ; 


Such is the fortune of war—and the working of 
fate. Commander Bockholt was in a dilemma. To 
land and search for Lettow Vorbeck in the thick, 
impenetrable brush-wood and jungle, with no local 
knowledge and without a scrap of information, was 
to court disaster. 


__ Then something happened to decide the perplexing © 
issue for him. He received a wireless message from 
Berlin ordering him to return, as all was lost, and 
_ Lettow Vorbeck was surrounded. Bockholt had no 
alternative but to turn round and return, which he 
did successfully, having completed 4,250 miles by air 
in 95 hours—one of the greatest aerial feats of the 
Wat—and undoubtedly one of the bravest. 

_ I come now to the crux of my story. The message 
~ Bockholt received from Berlin was genuine. But the 
Zeppelin had been seen flying high about fifteen miles 
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south from Khartoum by the British who. were on 


the look-out. . Secret Service and the wireless once 


again intervened. Our Intelligence knew the exact , 
disposition of Vorbeck’s forces, also the exact: moment 
that Bockholt put off his dash to the relief. | 


A bogus message was wirelessed by our Intelligence 
to Berlin, purporting to originate from Lettow Vor- 
beck. This message informed Berlin that his position 
was desperate and that help if now sent would arrive ~ 
too late. Berlin swallowed the bait and ordered her 
daring Zeppelin Commander back. . 

Germany did not know that the Allied Intelligence 
knew her secret; knew also her secret wireless calls. 

Before proceeding with the present story of this 
daring spy’s cleverness and bravery, I must dwell for 
a moment on the general espionage aspect. 

From the German source, we have an account of the 


- number of persons sentenced in Germany during the 


war for espionage; the list is historical and at the 


same time most interesting. 


235 Germans, among them 67 Alsace-Lorrainers 


46 Frenchmen 5 Danes _ 
31 Dutchmen 4 Austrians 
25 Swiss = & 8 Englishmen 
22 Russians : : 3 Italians 
20 Belgians 3 Swedes 
18 Luxemburgers’. ‘1 Peruvian 


( 


The espionage was carried out in 175 eases for France, 
in 58 for England, in 55 for. Russia, i in 21 for Belgium, 
in 2 for Italy. 

The Germans sentenced had chiefly helped England, 
the Alsace-Lorrainers, without exception, France. 
The Dutch fell victims almost exclusively to the 
English, the Swiss and Luxemburgers to the French, 


| the Swedes to the French and Russians. 
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In how great a number of cases the aims of the 
Secret Service were pursued under cover of the 
German uniform is shown by the fact. that, during , 
the first three years of the war one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-five wearers of false uniforms 
were sent'to death in Berlin alone. 
Tony Mortimer got through into Germany tour 
times, three times into Austria, twice into Bulgaria, 
and once into Constantinople. I do not suppose there 
is any other Secret Service man who can be accredited 
with such a record. 


It was he who got through to Germany in the early | 
days of the War and discovered the secret of Herr 
Fokker, the Dutch inventor. 


Fokker had introduced a revolutionary principle in 
the perfection of aeroplane machine gun fire, which 
for some time gave the enemy the ascendancy in aerial 
fighting. 

But, after a time, as a result of Mortimer’s report | 
to the Allied Intelligence, our Military authorities 
rose to the occasion and levelled the temporary advan 
tage acquired by an invention equally as good—if not 
better. - | 

Tony Mortimer’s crowning achievement, however, 


came in late 1918, just a few months prior to his 
death. It seems hard that my dear friend should have 


gone through all those daring and hair-breadth — . 
escapes—alone and unaided—only to meet his death | 


eventually at the hands of some unknown sniper. 


Yet, I suppose it is all in the order of things. It 
was his fate. However, it is not on his end I wish to 
dwell, but, as I have already said, on the crowning 
achievement: which preceded his end. In this last 
mission, Tony Mortimer rendered the Allies one of 
the greatest services any single man in the War ever 


_. performed. 


It was- Known a he aseia Command that some- | 
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where along the German front, there was a weakness 
of reserve strength. Reports from prisoners and 


| Intelligence ealeulations favoured the area 


immediately in front of General Rawlinson’s 4th 
British Army. But confirmation was essential before 
that great English Army Commander could obtain 


_” the consent of the Allied Generalissimo, meaning Foch 


himself. Sir Douglas Haig, as he was then, not only 
favoured the idea, but urged its acceptance; facts, 
however, were essential before Sir Douglas could 
emphasise his certain conviction that a massed break- 
through would smash the German lines, if carried out 
in secrecy and with organised determination. | 


To find out these facts from the enemy side was 
urgent, and for this job it was necessary to send a 
clever and brave man into German territory. For 
this particular task Mortimer was selected, as it was 


felt that he was one of the few men with expert mili- 


tary knowledge who would be likely to get through, 


_ and back again, with an accurate account of the exact 


and immediate position. 


To carry the job out to perfection, he decided to get 
over to the other side in the uniform of a German 


. infantryman. Tony’s last trip by plane dressed as 


a German officer was in late 1915, when, with the late : 
Captain G. L. Cruickshank of the ‘Royal Flying Corps, 


he was dropped somewhere in the neighbourhood of 


the Forest of Mormal. Incidentally, the late Captain 
Cruickshank was Flight Commander of No. 70 
Squadron—I knew him well; he was the first officer 
to land Secret Service agents behind the enemy lines. 
It was during the return from one of these expeditions 
that he met his death at the hands of a complete fight- 
ing squadron over Havrincourt Wood during the 


Battle of the Somme in 1916. 


Upon the evening of the day m which Tony had 
received his instructions, he volunteered to go out 
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alone in ‘‘ No Man’s Land ”’ with the express purpose ~ 
of bringing in a prisoner. About dusk he crawled - 
slowly towards the German lines and lying flat at full 
length of his body, wriggled himself right on to the - 
enemy barbed wire, his idea being to lie in wait for — 
some isolated German patrol or wiring party.. Quietly 
and methodically, with an entrenching tool he had 
brought, he dug a rampart of earth all round him so 
as not to betray his presence, and in this sort of — 
trench he decided to wait. For two nights he lay out. 
in ‘‘ No Man’s Land ” until just before dawn, but 
without success. 


He saw several of the enemy crawling about, and 
could even hear them whispering in hoarse undertones 
to each other. In fact, one almost came within five 
yards of him but turned back, crawling off on his 
hands and knees. 


On the third night, however, waiting like a spider in ~ 
his web for the unsuspecting fly, two remarkable 
_ things occurred. Suddenly the blinding rays of a 
German searchlight fell full on him, almost at the 
same second as a big ‘‘Fritz ’’ did. Whack went the 
sandbag, down went the German with a grunt. The 
searchlight still played on to him. Mortimer remained — 
rigid. He knew his life depended on doing so. 
Another second would tell. If the enemy had seen 
him, it meant the contents of a machine gun belt. 
The shaft of vivid, blinding light travelled on—then 
all was inky black, as before. Mortimer told me that 
what undoubtedly. saved his life was the fact that he 
had taken the precaution to blacken his face. Other- . 
wise the German observation team working the lamp | 
- would have seen him. As it was, I expect they saw 
- their own man fall, and naturally concluded that he 
was taking cover. 

Bit by bit, Mortimer dragged his unconscious 
prisoner towards the British trench, and in due course 
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with the. aid. of..several. ‘‘ Tommies ” on the ‘‘ fire 
platform ’’ dropped him into our trenches. | 
When the prisoner came to, he gave an account of — 
his regiment, also the name and numbers of other 
regiments upon each side of his own. This was what 


_ Mortimer wanted to know and in the company of 


another Intelligence officer the man was taken down 
into the nearest dug-out. 


In height and build, he and the Englishman were 
not unlike, but there ‘the resemblance ended. Mor- 
timer was clean shaven and particularly handsome. 
The German was flat nosed, broad featured, bearded 
and particularly ugly. N evertheless, Mortimer made 
him divest himself of his German uniform and handed 


- him a khaki suit and greatcoat, taking at the same 


time from the surprised, but still dazed prisoner, all 


_ papers, including his military book and identity disc. 
This change having been effected, Mortimer’s metamor- 


phosis was complete—he was a German infantry 
soldier, his reason for the disguise being to enable him 
to crawl over into their lines, 

' Making everything secure with his colleague and — 
leaving the prisoner in his charge, Mortimer left the 
dug out, and with a warning finger pressed to. his lips, 
he bade Good bye to the two surprised ‘‘ Tommies ”’ 
on sentry, climbed over our parapet, and started off 
on his daring mission. One of the ‘‘ Tommies,’’ who 
at the present time is a serving officer on the executive 
staff of our War Office, told me his own version as he 
witnessed it on that starry night i in August, 1918. 


‘*T watched him crawl away into the darkness as 
far as my eyes could keep him in sight. Then I saw 


the searchlight swing round and get him in its beam. 


I saw his signal to the German trenches—then all 


. was darkness, and I never saw him again. I have 


seen the. acts of many brave men during the war, but 
never have I witnessed a more cool and daring exploit. 
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To ys who watched, and knew, that man was just 
‘ flirting with death. a0 


Now, from this moment, what Mortimer actually did 
was to make his way through the barb-wire and shell 
holes of ‘‘ No Man’s Land ’”’ to a spot about half a 
mile further along. He had elicited from the captured 
German the information that a certain regiment was 
being relieved at half-past nine by another fresh 
battalion, as it had been severely mauled in the recent 
fierce fighting. In the darkness and confusion of the 
change-over, the disguised Englishman got through 
without challenge or interference. Furthermore, he 
knew that many of the units were mixed on account of 
the constant lack of organised cohesion, and on to this 
fact he staked his chance of winning through to the - 
rear. 


Following a crowd of German soldiers along a crude, 
hastily thrown-up communicating trench, he found | 
himself out on a road where the regiment was assemb-. - 
ling. As he stood in the dark, an officer came up to 
him and demanded to know where his equipment was, 
- and what he, a soldier of another unit, was doing in 
the ranks of this particular battalion. ey got cut off 
in the fighting, sir, and made my way back into the 
first German consolidated trench I could find.” 


The officer asked his name and regiment, switching 
as he did so the rays of an electric torch lamp full in 


his face. The. momentary glare for a second or two _ , 


_ blinded Mortimer, but with a final order from the 
officer to report to the Sergeant-Major when they got 
to their destination, he moved off, and the regiment 
slowly started to move away crawling along the road 
like a huge black herd of human cattle. | 
By a simple ruse he fell out of the ranks and waited 
behind on the silent and deserted road until the unit 
_he had attached himself to was swallowed up in the 
dark. He then quickly made his way across country 
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| to settle down for the night and have some well-needed 
sleep. - 

| _ In this natural prompting he was buoyed up by the 
. knowledge that at a certain little estaminet about — 
| fifteen miles behind our own , Moreuil-Morlancourt 
front, in the German battle-ground area, were friends. 
3 The last time he had seen them was in late 1915, and 
_ + he wondered if they were still there. 


They were a certain loyal Frenchman and his 
| daughter Madelaine. 


Besides, he trusted to his German uniform and © 
fluent conversation to put off any suspicion. About 
| midnight, he found the place, and creeping round to 
the back of the house, knocked softly on one of the 
| ~ Jlatehed window shutters. Presently, he saw a light 
appear through the chink of the secured window 
coverings, and a soft French voice cautiously 
demanded, ‘‘ Qui vive?’’ Mortimer replied in French 
' “with the magic password, known only to those of the 
‘‘ Heroic Chain ’’ in occupied France, ‘‘ Pret pour 
) - - mon pays.” Cautiously, slowly, and silently’ he 
watched the door being opened, and within a few 
- seconds he stood behind its friendly shelter. In spite 
of his disguise, the Frenchman knew him immediately. 
| 3 Knew him for what he was, and for a few minutes 
they stood clasping each other’s hands in the warm, 
‘| firm grip of reunited friendship, but no word was 
| , spoken. No doubt their hearts were too full. 


a Suddenly a pretty girl entered the room, and seeing 
|: the dreaded uniform at that unusual hour of night, 
|. gave an involuntary gasp of alarm. Mortimer reeled 

- round in a flash at the sudden break in the silence, 

and as he did so, recognition, surprise and unfeigned 
. delight lit up the girl’s sweet face. Mortimer after- 
- . wards told me, when I saw him for the last time, that 
‘it was the happiest moment of his life. Of this meet- 
* * ing I could write more, but as my book is cast on other 
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lines, I must. resist the temptation to record what I 
know of the beautiful love story of this splendid 
- couple. Someday, if I am spared, I will write the 
facts—but—as it is, I must pass along. The noble 
..old chap‘is dead, so is Madelaine, his beloved daughter. 
Mortimer also knows “‘ the great secret. 7 All have. 
passed on. 

But on with the action. 


Well into the early hours of the morning the ines 
sat talking in subdued tones, Mortimer eagerly devour- 
ing every word of what was related to him. He 
learned that the German morale was at its lowest ebb ; 
bravery. and fight were still there, but ‘‘ the will to 
win?’ nad gone, leaving only blank despair at the | 
continuing success of the Allies. . 


Rations were scarce and defences were weak all | 
along their front. And, what was most vital to learn, 
the Germans had received orders that if attacked 
heavily they were to retire behind Bapaume, Peronne, 
Hain, in line with the Somme. This was on 6th 
August, 1918. | 

Mortimer knew that if he were arrested as a spy the ~ 
Germans would shoot him dead on the spot. Things 
were too critical in those momentous days to take 
any chances. — 

The early morning of the 7th found the ‘‘ Gernnn i 
walking along the coming battle ground. His expert 
, eye took in every detail; nothing escaped his notice. 

He was risking his life to find out all he could for . 
the Allied Command, and while he was on the Job his’ 
motto was ‘‘ the whole hog, or nothing.’’ 


, It was apparent to him that the 2nd, 18th and 19th 
German Armies were ready and expecting attack— 
but their defences were weak. He mixed with many 
soldiers in the various villages, who were being held — 
in immediate local reserve, and from one and all he 
heard the same melancholy plaint: ‘‘ What’s the. use, 
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-—all our great attacks. have failed, we’ve been con- 
- tinually fighting since March, and we are no nearer 
‘Paris than in 1914— in fact not so near. Besides, we. 
‘are short of rations, half starved—what’s the use?’’ 


Mortimer could see that the splendid morale of the 


‘once great fighting. machine was fast breaking. The 


debacle was about to begin. — 

Now (as an Allied Secret Service agent) was the 
time for him to return with his first-hand knowledge. 
Late that same evening he cautiously worked his way 
back to the little village to say farewell to his two dear 


friends. It was necessary, however, for Mortimer to 
take precautions irrespective of the protection of his . 
German uniform. He knew full well that the Ger-: 


man Secret Police were keenly on theialert for Allied 


this was the fact that if he were detected, all the 
valuable information he had collected would be lost 
to our Intelligence. 

The arrangement between Madelaine and himself 


was that she should wait at the estaminet door from 


-up the middle of the street. If she wore no ribbon in 


her hair, it was safe. If she wore a red one, danger- 


‘Tn the latter case he would go right ahead and leave 
the next meeting to: fate. 


As Mortimer came plodding up the small cobbled 


street, he saw Madelaine standing at the door talking 
and laughing with three Germans. In her black 


luxuriant hair she wore a red ribbon. One quick 


glance at the dust covered motor-cycles and uniforms 

~ told Mortimer that they were members of the German 

. Intelligence Police—further, they were examining the 

papers of all German soldiers entering and leaving 

. -the village. It was too late to turn back—he had to 
see it through. 


~— 


‘spies, and this fact had to be most seriously taken into | 
_ his consideration. Any false step on his part meant 
instant death. But of more importance to him than 


‘ about 7.30 in the evening until dark. He was to walk — 
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As he got abreast of the three men, one of them 
came up to him. ‘‘ Sorry, comrade, want to see your 
papers, there’s a spy amongst us, masquerading. in 
the uniform of the Fatherland.”’ 

‘¢ How do you know?”’ casually asked Mortimer. 

‘* Well, a Captain Holtz reported a strange soldier 
in his unit the other night, whom he asked to report 
when they got back into reserve, but when the roll 
call was made, the stranger could not be found. It 


may be some deserter. But our Intelligence Depart- ’ 
ment is taking no risks, as it may be an Allied spy.’’ | 


The German hesitated for a second and scrutinised 
Mortimer suspiciously. 

‘‘ It’s strange your wearing the number of that 
particular Guard Ersatz Division. Who is your Com- 
mander?’’ 

‘* Prince Rupprecht. 


‘‘No!’? snapped the German. ‘I sean: your 


regimental commander?” 


Mortimer gave the name he had obtained off the 
prisoner. 


‘‘ But they’re in Reserve, about five miles away. 


What are you doing over here? You're out of bounds. 
Have you got a pass?’’ 

The English spy looked over their shoulders. He 
could see the white, terror-stricken face of Madelaine. 


She understood the terrible predicament her lover was. 
in. Behind her, he also caught a momentary glimpse 


of the haggard, drawn expression of her father. 
What must have been their thoughts at this critical 
' moment? But not by one glance or sign did Mortimer 


ae betray his feelings, or the fact that he knew them. : 


Perhaps at last‘the hour had struck. In a little time 
his masquerade would be exposed—then death as an 
Allied spy! But such were the risks our agents took. 
Success—or death. In most cases the latter. 


Sending one of the police agents to ask Captain © 
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Holtz to come at once to Headquarters, the senior, 
who had been questioning him,-dispatched the other 
member to try to get hold of the Commanding Officer 
of Mortimer’s supposed regiment. ‘‘ I’ll leave my 
machine here and take you along myself, Have you 
any firearms or weapons on you?” The German 
police agent searched him thoroughly, calling two 
soldiers to cover him with their rifles as he did so. 
_ He found nothing on the English spy, only the cap- 
tured German’ s identity book. This he took away. 
“* Tf you’re the man whose name is in this book, 


. .all will be satisfactory, if not—well, you’re for it. 


Come on, let’s get moving, we have about three miles | 
to go and it’s getting dusk.”’ 

___ Mortimer, however, had been doing a bit of quick 
| thinking. 

- aT me having a drink? I’m terrible thirsty ?’’ 

¢ 0 : 
— €* Well, ask the young French girl to bring me one.’ 

¢é No | 22 . 
~ You go to hell—I’m going to have a drink,’’ and 
with that the Englishman dashed round the back of 
_ the estaminet. 
© Quick!’ Madelaine had Landed him the auto- 
Matic that he had left with her, and which he knew 
she had concealed inside her blouse. Nor was he a 
second. too soon, for, as the revolver slipped into Mor- 
timer’s pocket, the German burst in on him with his 


. revolver pointed dead at his heart. 


“ One more move like that—and ri shoot you ° 


ant Kill me if you like, and as soon as you like, com- 
rade, but I’m going to have that drink.’ 

"Phe German lowered his revolver. Who knows, per- 
| laps he thought it would be Mortimer’s last drink on 
this earth. He gave way. Madelaine handed him a 

= glass of white wine—he drained it to the last drop, 


“ 
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and held out his glass for another—but by this time 
his captor’s temper was high, and he knocked the . 
glass to the floor. 

“Get moving!” he said, and savagely prodded ; 
Mortimer in the loins with his revolver. | 

** Get moving!” | 

The Englishman’s eyes met those of the French girl. 
She divined its message. She knew her lover would 
die before being taken and shot as a spy. — 

‘* Good-bye, Mademoiselle. See you again!”’ | 
Undoubtedly the. German took this as banter or 
bravado. Tn any case he ignored the remark. All he © 

said was ‘‘ Get moving!” 

As they were leaving the estaminet, the agent who 
had been sent to find Captain Holtz returned. The 
Captain was waiting at Headquarters. Hurry! . 

It was now dark, and leaving his motor-cycle by the 
side of his superior’s, he fell in on the right-hand side 
of Mortimer. In this way they marched in silence 
ead the road that led to Mortimer’s exposure and 

oom 


Away on the right front the Englishman could see _ 
- the Verey lights that betokened the ‘‘ battle front,’’ 


constantly illuminating the darkness of the near — 
horizon. | 


It was now or never. Soon it would be too late to 
put all to the hazard. Mortimer acted. 

Like lightning, a technically perfect thud with his 
revolver butt felled his right-hand escort. | 
' The German sank down, rolled over, grunted—and | 
slept. 
' The other, however, must have been suspecting a 
surprise movement of this description, but before he. 
could take aim Mortimer had ducked and was taking 
a sprinting zigzag line across open country in the 
direction of the illuminated horizon. 
- The German police agent, however, was tenacious 
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and undoubtedly a man in fine athletic trim, for he 
kept Mortimer in sight, firing at him as he did-so. 


The Englishman realised it was best to get it over. - 


He hated “taking life. War is war—and it was his .. 
life or the German’s. Mortimer was a dead shot. He 


turned round, took steady aim—his pursuer came 
down. Advancing towards the recumbent figure with 


his revolver pointed, he could see that his shot had 
told only too well. The man lay motionless. Mor- 


timer turned him over—one look was enough to show 
that he was dead. 
It was now vital that he should get away back to 


the English lines. To make matters worse, he could 


hear voices. Bolting away at top speed in ‘the direc- 
tion of the German trenehes, the darkness soon swal- 
lowed him up. He kept away from the roads, stick- 
ing to the open country all the way. In this manner, 
guided by the Verey lights of the two opposing forces, 
he soon came close to the front line. 


Of his further exploits there is not much more to 
tell. Once he was amongst the German front line 
troops it was impossible for him to be detected. 
Attaching himself to a wiring party he was soon out 


‘in front of the German trenches and the open space 


between our own lines. 


There : were many German prisoners deserting at 
this time and coming over to our lines. In fact our 
people were getting quite used to it. So when Mor- 
timer surrendered, no one took any particular notice 


of the incident. 


Explanations, however, soon started things moving. 
Mortimer, under escort, was rushed off to Head- 
quarters by ear. He was soon released, and by a 
little after midnight the British Intelligence Depart- 
ments were in full possession of his report. | 

At dawn that morning the whole British 4th Army 
struck. For three days they swept everything before 
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them. The famous Hindenburg line also was cap-. 


tured. In fact, from the 8th of August can be traced 
the whole complete break-down of the Old Imperial 
German Army in the West. 


Mortimer was thanked personally by Marshal Foch, 
Sir Douglas Haig and Lord Rawlinson of Trent, for 
his remarkable and accurate report of the German 
conditions. Mortimer told me it afforded him great 
pride. But his greatest reward came some few hours 
later, when the advancing American and Australian 
troops of Rawlinson, carrying everything before them 
swept through the village i in which was the estaminet 
of Madelaine and her father. In that rush was Mor- 


timer, and the first to enter the delivered village was | | 


the man who some few hours previously had stood 
there with his life in his hands. | 

Mortimer remained billeted in the estaminet for 
some time, then returned to England. It was his 


intention to marry Madelaine immediately the war — 


was over. Unfortunately, my friend was killed a 
week before the Armistice—so fate destined it. other- 
wise. 

Madelaine and her father went to live in Paris. 
_ In 1922 her father died. Some three years later she 


went back to live at Amiens, where in 1929 I ealled. 


and saw her for the last time. ’ She died in Paris on 

the 10th of August, 1930, just twelve years, exactly 

to the day, after our troops had swept through her 

_ village—and she was elasped in the arms of the man 
‘she loved. | 
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‘CHAPTER xIx 


GENERAL STAFF—-ENEMY INTELLIGENCE AND THE 
FIGHTING SOLDIER 


QNECRET Service work, as I have endeavoured to 
) convey throughout these chapters, embraces 

many methods. The war exploded that old cut-_ 
and-dried theory ofthe single spy working alone in a 
neutral country or behind the enemy lines. 


+The war, with its titanic consequences, created for 
the Germans and the Allies many new aspects of 
Seeret Service. Ido not, of course, mean to state that 
certain probabilities and possibilities had not been 
taken into consideration. Every General Staff knew 
that prisoners were bound to be forthcoming, and that 
among such certainties of war there are always those 
who will talk. This fact in military history dates 


back to the beginning of civilisation. 


The great German High Command Intelligetice 
throughout the War concentrated upon three huge 


plans. We knew of their strategy, but their tactics 


for the developing of such strategy were known only 
tothem. Strange as it may seem, it was plain soldiers 
who in four and a half years of heroie and desperate 
fighting revealed to the trained minds such tactics 
at the critical moments. 
In the whole period of the War we had three paaeet 
‘They were as follows: 


August to November, 1914, a huge battle of move- 


_ ment, starting with the Battles. of the Frontiers and 


ending with the Battles for the Channel ports. 
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From. this period to March, 1918, trench warfare or 


_ giege fighting. 


March to November, 1918, another huge battle of 
movement, the stakes being victory—or irrevocable 
and crushing defeat. | 

This. ‘description is elementary—but it is common 
sense. 

In these huge phases of warfare the Geeman held 


grimly to three determining motives as tactics of their 


strategy. These were: 

(1) Command of the Channel Ports for naval, 
bombarding or invasion purposes. | 
vp Ypres barred the way. The Germans never held 

res. 

(2) A ‘‘ break through ” in the centre, upon Amiens 
—so as to separate the French and English Armies. 

The Germans never held Amiens. . 

- (3) Command. of Verdun for the control of more 
pAileoude: their only means of transport being through 
a long line of track down from Germany through 
Belgium and Northern France. 

The Germans never held Verdun. 


Three key positions opening the doors to colossal 
military strategy which, despite their clever and 


stupendous tactics, they never succeeded in unlocking. 


Ypres to the British was what Verdun was to the 


‘French. But both places were vital to the Allies, and 


—oh, so vital to the Germans! 


Tactics won temporary advantages, at terrible costs, 
from time to time, for Falkingham; Ludendorf and 

Hindenburg—but certainly not decisive victories. Sur- 
prise attacks, liquid fire concentration, massed 
machine gun advances, terrific artillery bombardment, 
gas attacks, surprise methods in infantry attacks with | 
thousands upon thousands of ‘‘ shock troops ’’ pass- 
ing through division after division in dense. massed 
formation. All superb results of a mighty military 
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organisation—but they were tactics of. surprise—_ 


‘Means to an end, every fresh development being 


invariably cloaked in secrecy. 

The Germans, through the collapse of Russia pos- 
sessed a definite superiority over the Allies in France. 
But when the United States threw in their balance, 
this superiority became altered. 

It was now—or never—for the Germans. 

Our Intelligence were working at pressure. We 
knew that Ludendorf had transferred one million men 
and three thousand guns from the Russian to the 
eastern front. The occupied territories were packed 
with fresh troops—but when—and where—would the 
storm break? Ludendorf, von Kuhl, and von der 
Schulenburg planned this great offensive. , 

The British were to be attacked and their Army 


destroyed. The French could come afterwards. 


In the first great push on the 21st March, 1918, our 
Intelligence was warned of the coming storm by many 
trench raids into the forward areas and zone of the 
attacking troops. Further, valuable information was 
procured from internal sources, and by dropping our | 
own men behind their lines, in disguise. | 

In January, 1918, there were 150 divisions of fight- 
ing German soldiers. In March, barely two months 
afterwards, 210 divisions, meaning 150,000 extra men. 

We were outnumbered on the Western Front! 


Men of the Intelligence in all sections as well as 
the men of our Royal Flying Corps, also fighting 


soldiers in the ranks, reported abnormal movements of 


troops. 

Massed. mioveneuts on the roads far beyond the 
lines, troops on the railways, new aerodromes, ammuni- 
tion dumps, hospitals and field ambulances in one 


long line from the front to well behind the hattle 
zone. 


Raids made in the dead of night by our specially 
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selected men upon the German front line trenches 
confirmed the information alr: eady made known to the 
Intelligence. 

Huge and bloody battles were expected. 

The British General Headquarters warned the 
French that the second blow had been mounted against 
the Aisne front. ! 

To bear out these facts an account from Mr. 
Winston: Churchill’s ‘‘ World Crisis. 1916-1918 ” is 
the best I can produce as substantiation of my state- 
ment. | 

‘* At daybreak on the 26th May, 1918, two German 
prisoners were taken by the French. One was a 
_ private and the other an officer-aspirant, belonging 
to different regiments of Jager. On the way to 

Division Headquarters their captors entered into con- 
versation with them. The private said there was 

going to be an attack, the officer contradicted him. 
© Ayrived at the Army Corps Intelligence centre, © 
the prisoners were examined separately. | 

‘‘ The officer questioned first, was voluble and 
declared that the Germans had no intention of making 
an offensive on this front. 
 ** The interrogation of the private followed. . 

‘* He said that the soldiers believed that they would . 
attack that night-or the following night. He was not . 
sure of the date. Pressed, he said that cartridges and 
grenades had already been distributed, but not the 
field rations. 

_“ He had seen the previous day near lig billet 
soldiers belonging to Guards regiments. He knew no 
more. _ 7 

‘* The officer was then recalled. 


** He was told that the laws of war saa inno way. 


forced him to speak, but that he had volunteered 
statements for which he would be held responsible. 
. To give false information was the act of a spy, 
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-“ At this he became, visibly perturbed, and under 
pressure gave, in the’ end, the most complete details 
of the attack which impended the next day. 

‘¢ It was already three o’clock in the afternoon of 
the 26th. 

‘¢The alarm was given, and the troops available 
took up their battle positions. 

‘¢ All through the night the French General Staff 
‘gat in their silent office, bowed under the blow about 
to fall—and suffering another form of the torture to 
which the troops were doomed. ) 

‘* At one o’clock next morning, the German barrage 


erashed and descended on a thirty mile front. and | 


three hours later eighteen divisions advanced upon the 
four French and three British divisions.”’ 


e e : a 


This book would not be complete without some refer- . 
ence to a master-stroke of Intelligence work. There 
were many great feats accomplished by our Generals 
during the war, in which secrecy Was. the main 

essential to complete success. 

The use of the tank by the then Sir Julian Byng at 
Cambrai marked an epoch in secrecy. For a time it — 
paralysed the enemy, the surprise was so numbing, 
so staggering, and, had the tank—as it was in 1918— 
been only more perfected i in construction, there is no 
doubt that the Allied Armies could have pushed home 
their advantage even to finishing the war. 

Of all the great English Commanders who fought 

the Germans upon the Western Front, I do not think 
there is one whose methods surpassed for originality 
of attack the methods employed by the late General 
Lord Rawlinson of Trent. He was undoubtedly one. 
of the great men of the War. | 

TY should like to quote here an entry from his diary, 

made on the-eve of the Armistice : 7 
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“TT have been looking at the figures of the 4th 
Army since August 6. | | 
‘* We. have captured 79,000 prisoners, and 1, 100. 
guns, and our casualties have numbered 110, 000. 
_It has been very truly representatives of the British 
speaking peoples. 

‘¢T have commanded British, ‘Australians, Cana- 
dians, South Africans, and Americans, and, if we 
make a proper peace, it is with those peoples the 
future of the world should rest.’’ 


He was a Commander who believed in cali sanders . 
tactics of surprise accompanied always by secrecy. 


On 14th October, 1914, the 7th Division were pre- 
paring to take up position i in front of Ypres. General 
Rawlinson was. perturbed about the strength of the 
German forces who were advancing‘ upon him from 
Antwerp. During the morning an aeroplane was 
brought down about two miles outside the town and 
two German airmen captured. 

In their possession was valuable information fepand: 
ing the intentions and tacties of the advancing Ger- 
mans. Also the results of their interrogation proved 


_ to be of the utmost assistance to our Intelligence in 


warning Sir John French of the impending danger 
es was gradually drawing nearer and had to. be 
ac 

From this date until the 31st of > October, the first 
battle of Ypres swung backwards and forwards. 
The Germans were constantly extending their front, 
and smashing on to the British in dense massed-for- 
mation attacks. 
_- But once more, superior Intelligence regarding the 
enemy, combined with the superb heroism of our men, 


held, countered, check-mated, and finally stopped for | 
ever the German drive to the Channel ports. 


- Yet again, Sir Henry was to demonstrate in full the 
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powers-of his system in regard to secrecy. He knew 
the value of secret information. The main lubricating 
oil that worked his operations branch: consisted of 
** Rnemy Intelligence. ” That eminent writer, Sir | 
Frederick Maurice, hands down. to future history a 
remarkable account of this great English soldier. one 
particular quotation from which is too important for 
me to omit from these humble pages: _ 

‘*It wag an anxious and intricate business to 

_ marshal fourteen divisions of infantry, three divi- 
sions of cavalry, more than ten thousand guns and 
some four hundred and fifty tanks, on a front of 
ten miles, without giving to the enemy an inkling. 
‘of what was on foot. 

‘* Surprise was the essence of the contract, and 
any one of a hundred accidents might disclose the 
secret.’’ | 
Yet that secret was kept from Ail As Ludendorf; 

the German General, had bent our 5th Army line—I 

emphasise the word bent—so did Rawlinson with his 
‘ superior intelligence information ’’ break for ever 
the power of the enemy initiative upon the Western 

Front. Once again, and for the last time, the Allied 

Secret Service beat the great German Command. 


So methodically was every detail thought out that 


Intelligence officers on motor bicycles and cavalry had 


special maps served-out to them. Plainly the orders 
were : 


Get the enemy anywhere by surprise ! Get all his 
information. Raid- his ee divisional and corps 
headquarters. 


Dash through as soon as we break the front. 
Surprise and catch them ‘* on the hop.” 

Information! Information! And more Informa- 
tion! That was Rawlinson’s main objective. Even 
in the launching of his smashing attack he worked 
his Army with: secrecy. 
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_ For two hours. before the attack he flew squadrons 
of aeroplanes over the German lines. As the infantry 
advanced he used the planes again, this time with 
parachutes dropping ammunition. Over 100,000 


rounds were supplied in this unique way to, our 


infantry and machine gunners. 


Then again there was the breaking of the Hinden- 


burg line. - 


The masterly Intelligence methods of Rawlinson’s 


staff were superb and final in the crushing of this 
formidable and so-called impregnable barrier. This 
was accomplished through the capture on the 8th 
August, at the headquarters of the German 51st Corps, 


of the complete scheme of defence for the Hindenburg. 


line, with all the trenches and gun emplacements 
marked on it. 

Who actually asabmpliahied this remarkable feat I 
cannot state with accuracy. I have been trying to 
find out for the last five years. Perhaps one of my 
ex-soldier readers ean enlighten me. 


I have been told it was one of Monash’s Australians, 


then again that it was one of the Canadians who was — 
killed; also I have heard it argued that it was a 
“A Cockney ’? ON belonging to my ele unit, the . 


illustrious 38rd Army Corps. 


Certainly, whoever achieved this Sapeuiis feat, | 


with its far-reaching consequences, performed one ‘of 
Se atest deeds in the history of the Allied Secret 
ervice. | 


| 4 According ‘e the ‘‘ Bunday Express,”’ November ath, ” : 
‘ 19381, the name of this ee be “heed is ‘ex-Lieutenant 


Rollings; h he was referred to as. Man who ended the 
War.”’ At s huge local meeting eaavatied’ at Neath, South 
Wales, ex-Lieutenant Rollings was presented by the ‘¢ Sun- 


day Hicpreas > with a. cheque for £5,000 given: by Lady 
Houston as a mark of her personal appreciation for ex- 


Lieutenant Rollings’ gallant conduct. 
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‘The words of the victorious General, ‘placed on 
“record by. his chronicler, are applicable here : | 


 “* October 5th, 1978. To-day the 2nd Australian 
and the 25th Division broke through the Hinden- 
‘- burg reserve line, and my leading troops are out in 
the open, so victory is won. It has been a magnifi- 
a cent achievement by the 4th Army. 


-  ** -Yestepday I took a walk over the Bellicourt 
: tunnel and Bellengiwa The great Hindenburg 
| line is certainly strong. £ was much interested in the 
— ~ tunnel and canal. The Gerthans were very ingenious 
| - In the way in which they converted the tunnel into 
es a great sheltered barrack for reserves, and the 
_ ~ number of the carefully screened exits from it which 
: they have constructed. I was much struck by the 

depth of the canal cutting, which was considerably 
- gyeater than I had imagined. | 


‘‘ The cover to machine gun emplacements along 
it was placed so that it was difficult for our guns- 
to get at them and they enfiladed the canal com- 
pletely.” , 
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I fear I cannot vemniiae this chapter without a 
reference to Sir Hubert Gough, concerning what he 
achieved with an Army that was marked out for the 
full fury of the enemy’s last terrific smash. History 
has not finished with the name of this great soldier. | 

Sir Hubert was recalled! Sir Hubert should worry. 
If any man pevent the German Dragoons from 
riding down Whitehall in a triumphal cavalcade; if 
any Englishman sent Ludéndorf and the Kaiser into 

,cxile—he was that man. 


Is must be remembered that he held a lane line. | 


too long and extended for the crushing blow that our 


Intelligence knew was to fall. In the short spvace.of 
time at his disposal he did all that was humanly pos- 
sible. As T have oe stated, a million Germans 
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were braced against us. Their orders were to break 
through at all costs to Paris. _ 

Once again Ludendorf staked his last huge bid to 
win on the re-introduction of a war of movement upon 
the 1914 basis. Only this time it was much mightier 
in its striking power, moré fortified with the know- 
ledge and lessons of nearly four years’ bitter 
experience. 

The opposing forces were four to one.. To stand . 
and fight a determined pitch battle was out of the 
question. And on this Ludendorf built his hopes. 
With his tremendous numbers he would break 
through, turn the British line, and so separate the 
British and French Armies by an overwhelming 
march to Paris. | | | 

The splendid strategy displayed by Sir Hubert 
Gough, however, saved the day. 

His superior ‘‘ Enemy Intelligence ” of the German 
intentions secured by the capture of prisoners and 
the ‘‘ aerial shadowing ” of his advancing columns, 
enabled him to cope with the oncoming hordes. He. 
bent his line and drew them down into a huge pocket 
—then he turned with reinforcements and held them. | 

No commander in the world could have done more, - 
or better. 7 

It was at that pocket Foch hurled his French 
Armies in July—after much tearing and splitting it 
finally burst—and from that moment the War was 
WON. | 
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oc 
THE AMERICAN SECRET SERVICE 
THE CAPTURE OF THE KAISER’S FAVOURITE SON 
INNER STORY OF REMARKABLE ESPIONAGE EPISODE 


CCORDING to the account of Major C. KE. 
Russell, late Chief of the Criminal Intelli- 
gence Service for the American Expedi- 

tionary Force, there is a remarkable episode of 
espionage that places their Intelligence system high 
in the ranks of Allied Secret Service. 

Marshal Foch, Sir Douglas Haig, General Pershing, 
and many other Allied officers of high rank had met 


_in a chateau in Northern France to discuss the critical 


problems of Ludendorf’s terrific effort to crush the 
Allied Forces. The blow had been struck and the 
English 5th Army was reeling. 

More information was essential. Foch and Haig 
knew that this first blow was but a prelude to what 
was to follow. The Germans’ plans must be known 
at all costs. : | | 

The Americans rose splendidly to the occasion. © 

According to Major Russell, attending this con- 
ference was Colonel R———, the officer in charge of 
the Intelligence work of General Pershing’s staff. He 
said in reply to a question of Marshal Foch: ‘‘ While 
I do not desire to discredit anyone, I am convinced © 
that I have the very men in my service who can 
penetrate the German lines and secure the desired 


information. One of these men has been most 
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successful in this type of work and’ was in Spain for 
us during the entire Spanish-American War. I am 


confident that we can get the data if we are granted 


permission to try.”’ 

Four members of the American Secret Service were 
specially selected, and a conference was held with 
other members of ‘the Allied Intelligence to discuss all 
the necessary plans and schemes for this daring feat. 

Spain was decided upon as a starting-off point for 


_ the mission. Apart from the British and French 


—_ 


ecounter-espionage system in practice all over Spain,” 
the American Intelligence claimed to have special 
ramifications of their own. 

From now on I shall refer to these clever and 
intrepid American spies as ‘‘ Chief,’’ ‘‘ Colonel,” 
‘* Major,” and the ‘* Engineer.”’ 

The ‘‘ Colonel ”? was selected first—he spoke fluent 
Spanish, and had a thorough knowledge of Spain and 
its customs. He was to cross the frontier and pretend 


that he was a:fugitive, wrongly accused of forgery, 


i : 


and bitter against the Allies—the American Army in - 


particular. He was sympathetic to the German 


nation, and what was more, he had valuable informa- 
tion: about the American - Army, as to strength, 
- Maunition disposition and plans. | 


The “‘ Chief ’’ and the *‘ Major 2 were to cross over | 
into Spain via Hendaye so as to-help the ** Colonel ”’ 


in his plan. 


With no papers upon him the ‘‘ Colonel ” started | 


- off upon his fateful journey. For good or ill the first = 
move had been made. Upon his arrival at the | 
_ Franco-Spanish frontier town of Hendaye; he secured sy 

- quarters for the night at a third-rate hotel. Bee = 


The next’ morning,’ according to plan, he was 
arrested before many orilookers, by the ‘‘ Chief”? and. 
‘* Major” as a ‘ dangerous erook,’ ” and taken to the 
American quarters. | 


_ It was given out that the American police had 
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arrested a dangerous criminal of their own. country. 
The news spread all over the town. Just what was 
desired. The Spanish gendarmes and the guard upon 
duty at the International Bridge were requested to 
see him for the purposes of identification. . 

In order to see if the scheme had worked satis- 
factorily and that gossip about the dangerous 
American criminal had travelled ahead the ‘‘ Major y? 
journeyed into the interior to make discreet inquiries. 
He returned in the evening to report that the little bit 


of propaganda had worked out beyond their wildest. 


dreams. The arrest was known in San Sebastian. 
In this town was the seat of German Secret Service. 
It was here that the famous group of five ruled the 
espionage interests of Germany. 

Now was the time to act. The ‘‘ Colonel ” had to 
escape. He might be shot in the attempt. The risk 
had to be taken. | 

At the change of guard that night the “‘ Colonel ” 
made his dash for poet 

Shots were fired in all directions! Polive and 
Spanish soldiery rushed about and blazed into the 


shadows of the night. 


All that night, -and for several days the ‘ Chief ”’ 
and ‘‘ Major” organised search parties. The plan 
was working to precision. 

Soon the news got through that the ‘‘ Colonel ” 
was in San Sebastian ; so the ‘‘ Chief ’’ and ‘‘ Major ”’ 
were sent there to shadow him. He was to be harried 
as much as possible. This to convince the German © 
Secret Service agents, who were watching every move, 
that the man was what he was represented to be, a 

** erook,’’ whom the clumsy American Police intended — 
to run down and arrest. 

During his deliberate absence, the ‘ Chief”? and 
the ‘‘- Major ” broke into the room of his hotel and 
searched it, making much fuss and disorder in the 


- process, to arouse more than ordinary attention. _ 


f 
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“When: the “ Colonel” returned, after his friends’ 
departure, he made indignant protests to the hotel 
management. “While he was doing so a man sidled 
up to him, and, in a significantly quiet tone of voice, 
said that if the ‘ Colonel ’’ would accompany him. to 
his room he would give him some information regard- 
ing the people who had ransacked his apartment. 


For reply, the ‘‘ Colonel ”’ acted up to his part.. 
‘¢ Oh, you know who they are? You know all about | 
me, I suppose? But I don’t know who you are. _ 
Get me up to your room, and then who knows? I. 
might vanish! What do you take me for? We’re 
living in funny times these days. However, what’s 
the number of your room—in case I change my mind 
and decide to trust’ you?”’ The ‘‘ Colonel”’ then 
walked away. But the man had given him the 
number of his room. 


Intuitively the ‘‘ Colonel ’’ knew that this man was 
a member of the German Secret Service. In the 
afternoon he decided to take the step. He knew he 
was being watched upon all sides. Going up to the 
first floor of the hotel, he knocked at a door. It 
was at once opened by his friend of the morning. 


Entering the stranger’s room he saw four men 
seated at a table, and the ‘‘ Colonel ’’ guessed that 
he was in the presence of the German Secret Service 
espionage department—at last. He was courteously 
introduced to them all. ‘‘ We know your case,”’ said 
one, ‘‘ Perhaps if you help us, we can help you. Do. 
you speak German?’ ” 


‘* No,”’ said the ‘‘ Colonel, 9 66 only ‘Spanish and 
French. ad (He spoke German fluenily). 


Ignoring the ‘‘ Colonel ” for the moment, they held . 
a hurried council, speaking in German, every word of - 
which their visitor understood. But he stood before 
‘them aimlessly, pretending not to understand, 


\ 
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With. characteristic Teuton mentality, they at once 
assumed that he would be willing to serve them. 
The spokesman of the party then addressed him in 
Spanish. 
‘‘We are members. of the German Counter- 
Espionage in Spain. We need reliable agents. If 
you work for us, we will pay you well. Information 


is what we want. You can get it. If you serve us , 


well—good If you play us false, no matter where 
you hide, you will be found—and killed. Those are 
the conditions. If the proposition seems to you 
unpleasing, or you are afraid, say so now. Otherwise, 
come -in with us and serve faithfully.” 

The ‘‘ Colonel ’’ said he would like time to think it 


ver. - 3 

‘Very well, we shall be waiting for you at 
3.30 p.m. Until then, good luck, and I hope—not 
good-bye.” 

At the time appointed, he returned. 

‘*T accept your offer. The Americans have put a 


‘ price upon my capture. I am an innocent man. All 


I now work for is—revenge.’” 


The Germans were sympathetic; they told him the 
protection of the mighty German Empire was his. . 
It had a long arm, and a fist that was always ready 
to strike the enemies of its faithful servants. 

After a few more preliminaries the leader outlined 
the nature of the first mission. : : 

‘* The Americans recently captured one of our men 
at their base ports. He is about to be tried as a spy. 
This man, who is known to them merely as ‘ Muller,’ 
is, in fact, a member of the German nobility. 

‘*The Kaiser is anxious that this-man should 
escape.’ You are to return to France with this object 


in view. We will render you, naturally, every... 


assistance possible from this end. If you cannot pro- . 
eure his escape by other means, try bribing his guards — 
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'—money is no object. You can have as much as you 
require for this purpose.” | as 


After telling the ‘‘ Colonel ’? where the German 


nobleman was incarcerated, the leader went on to ask 
about the plans of-a certain motor lorry and gun 
with which the American Army were being supplied. 
‘¢ While upon this mission, you can also concentrate 
upon securing the blue-prints of this invention—it is 
badly wanted by our General Staff in France.’’ 


The ‘‘ Colonel’? was then given a large sum of — 


money for his preliminary expenses. : 

_ He was to represent himself as a Spaniard, and he 
would travel on a passport that allowed him to pass 
absolutely unquestioned and unhindered anywhere in 

France. 3 a 

The next morning the ‘‘ Colonel ”’ left the hotel, 

making sure all the time that he was not being 


shadowed. Upon this score he soon made his mind at _ | 


rest. 
‘Arriving at the Spanish frontier, disguised, affluent 
and with a Spanish visa on his passport, he was 
_ immediately allowed to pass. ‘Was he not an 
important official entering France upon urgent 
_ matters concerning the Spanish Government? _ 


Once on’ the ‘train the ‘“ Spaniard ” was shadowed '— 


to his compartment by the ‘‘ Major.’ Both hoped 


for privacy, but in this they were disappointed. Two 
_. people entered the same compartment. | < 


_ The‘ Colonel,” however, managed to pass a note 
to the *‘ Major.’’ It read: ‘‘ Get off at the station 


_'. where you see me alight.” . Which the ‘‘ Major” did. 
_. Shaking ‘hands in the shelter of a small waiting- ~ 
--» room, after the train had gone, the ‘‘ Colonel” told 

_. .» the “ Major’ the whole story and arranged for a 
_ maeeting in Paris. When the next train came in, both — 
o... > agents parted and travelled as strangers in separate __ 
-. . compartments. Soon the ‘‘ Spaniard’ at his quiet 
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hotel was visited by the “ Chief,’’ the‘ Major,” and 
the “ Engineer.” | 
The important business of freeing the German 


‘nobleman was anxiously discussed. 


All felt that if this highly-born prisoner were 
rescued there was no telling what could not be done 
ites the German Secret Service! It was a trump 


the ‘* Chief ”’ went to headquarters to find out the 
status of this all-important prisoner. He was under 
sentence of death. And it was determined that the 
sentence should be carried out. : 

The American argued passionately with the Staff 


Officer in charge of the affair that this particular man 


was important to the Allied Intelligence—he was 
wanted as an agent for a particular mission. 


The Staff Officer said, ‘ Apparently the impor- 
tance of the prisoner’s identity i is not known to you?” 


‘*No, it is not,” replied the ‘‘ Chief.”’ | 
‘Well, he is Prince Joachim, the Kaiser "g - 


r favourite son !”” 


Soon the ‘‘ Chief” learned the history of the case. 


A young man had been discovered in the docks of 


La Rochelle—trying to set fire to a shed containing 
important aviation material. His refusal to discuss 


- any point of German information had marked him, 


in the eyes of the Americans, as a brave man. = 
Even up to the time of his approaching execution ° 


he had not disclosed his identity. But, as will be 


seen from above, this was known. Meanwhile, the 


- Germans, through various channels, diplomatic and 


otherwise, had been making frantic appeals to obtain . 
the release of the prisoner ‘‘ Muller.” ; 
At all costs, to serve the ends of the Allies, this 


man must be released. So the Staff Officer was taken | 


into their confidence. 
it was then decided that the American group of 
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Intelligence men should move to the immediate scene 

of the prison where ‘‘ Muller ’’ was confined... — . 
--The ‘* Colonel,’”’ still-disguised as a Spaniard, was 


** arrested ”’ by his colleagues upon suspicion, and — 


lodged in the prison where he soon. got ‘into. touch 
with ‘‘ Muller.”” A plot was arranged. 

‘*T am here by the order of the German Secret 
Service. I am to help you escape. When you are 
out on your evening exercise, and you see another 
man beckon to you—a visitor—run for it. I shall 
be outside the gate with a ear.”’ This was his plan. 

‘* Muller ”-was delighted. He promised to obey. 

The next morning the Chief of the American 
Intelligence called upon the acting French Intelli- 
gence Officer, and told him to _ release the 
‘¢ Spaniard ’’ as everything was now in perfect order. 

Accordingly the Prison Governor was seen and the 
‘* Spaniard ”’ released the same morning. 

He managed to get a final warning to the prisoner - 
before he left. ‘‘ This evening!” 


Exactly at the moment when the prisoner in the 
evening went out to exercise, the ‘‘ Major ”’ presented 
himself at the prison gate, dressed as an officer in the 
uniform of the American Army. He was treated 
with deference by the guard. : 


The ‘‘ Major’s” car was outside, large, eames: 
with big engines built for acceleration into top speed 
in about ten seconds. The engine was running. 


As the ‘‘ Major ’’ stepped into the prison through 
the wicket gate, the ‘‘ Colonel ”’ got into the driver’ 8 
- seat outside. 


The ‘‘ Major”’ inside directed the sentry’ s atten-. 
tion elsewhere, and at that moment the prisoner 
passed the gate. One signal was enough. He raced 
for the car! The guard rushed after him, followed 
by the ‘* Major,’”’ who skidded with a clever fall upon 
his back, and p meouaee the sentry down with him. 
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-Up-in a second, the ‘‘ Major ” -rushed. to. the wicket — 
‘gate and fired his automatic at the retreating car. 


-By the time the sentry reached the gate, the car had 
disappeared. The chase was taken up but the 
fugitives escaped. 


The ‘‘ Colonel ”’ and ‘Muller ” ‘reached Shain 
safely, crossing the frontier by some route well known 


and already mapped out by the Intelligence group. 


\ 


Upon arrival the Prince was joyously acclaimed by 
the ‘‘ Colonel’s ’’ German Intelligence employers. 

The ‘‘ Colonel’ had won the Royal adventurer’s 
admiration—and above all, the complete confidence 
of the German Intelligence Bureau. 

His fidelity to the German cause had ~ been 
sgl eager 

Some time afterwards the Colonel started. off 


.onee again for France; this time to procure for 


Germany the plans of the latest deadly American 
invention. 

‘<I know the very man in Paris,” the ‘‘ Colonel ”’ 
told the German chief, ‘‘ who for a large sum will 
put you in full possession of the knowledge required.’’ 

The Prince did not wish the ‘‘ Colonel ”’ to return. 


to France. ‘‘ He is too brave a man. He is going 
to certain death. Besides I owe him a debt which 


nothing can repay. He saved my life,’’ he said. 
After a long discussion the “‘ Colonel ” had his way. 

But this time his entry into France was by another 

route, and under entirely different circumstances. 


A picked Spanish guide who knew every foot of the 
mountains was.to pilot him into France. 


In a raging storm and pitch darkness they set out | 


at midnight to attempt the crossing. The mountain 


trail was a terrible passage at the best of times, known — 


only to smugglers. 


Up the trail they climbed, sometimes the path being 
so narrow that scarcely a few inches separated them 
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from: the precipitous edge—and a. plunge of thousands 
of feet to death. 


Water poured off them; slipping, sliding, some- 
times crawling on all fours, ‘they began the descent. 


. Dawn broke, and French soil was in sight. 


Making sure ‘that no sentry was about, they sneaked 


down into a little village—and struck a main 


mountain road. Here the ‘‘ Colonel ’’ said good-bye: | 


to his smuggler friend. 
Hiding by night and travelling by day, the Colonel 


avoided all - towns like the plague. He had no 


papers. 
Luek, howeree was to stand him in good. stead. 
An American motor lorry picked him up, his explana- 


tion being that he was on his way to Paris to join the — 


American Expeditionary Force. 
Arriving at his hotel in Paris, he was soon joined 


by the ‘‘ Chief” and his other comrades. They were © 


all delighted at his return, having passed an anxious —_ 


. time since his escape, with no news obtainable. 


The account of the ‘‘ Colonel’s”’ adventures now 
enters into an entirely different phase. He had been 
deputed to get the secret plans of’ America’ S ea 


tank. 
The ‘* Chief,” with the ‘‘ Major,” then held-a con- 


ference as to the ways and means of getting the | 


Germans these plans. 


The ‘‘ Engineer ”’ was called into action. He was 


a told the perilous nature of the job, the only reward, 
in all probability, being dawn, a brick wall and a 


' firing squad. But the “ Engineer ”’ was brave. “I 


am willing to take the risk,’’ he replied, ° a ee to. 
~ help—and willing to die for the Allies.” 7 
_ -He set-to, procuring blue-prints, also plans of some 
motor and mechanical parts that would FOO the , 
2 Germans ron : 
He was. to return with the unel and was to = 
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talk so technically that the German Intelligence 
Chiefs in San Sebastian would be unable to under- 
stand him. 

On the plea that they were hontug american 
deserters they worked their way between Pau and the 
Spanish border, then very quietly slipped up into the 
mountains and gradually. worked down into Spain, 
finally reaching the Five Group at San Sebastian. . 

The ‘‘ Engineer ”’ tried to explain to the German 
Five Group the technical workings of the blue-print, 
but as intended, the details were too complicated for 
their comprehension. The ‘‘Bngineer’’ had 
purposely confused them. 


Then they decided that the only way out was to 


- send the ‘‘ Engineer ” into Germany. 


But when the ‘‘ Colonel”’’ proposed this plan to 
the ‘‘ Engineer,’? he refused to go unless the 


-** Colonel”? went with him. 


At this point Prince Joachim intervened in the 
negotiations. He was intensely interested in the 
‘* Colonel’s’’ plans and settled a vital point by 


- stating that both men would go to Germany with him. | 


‘‘ But how?’ inquired the ‘‘ Colonel.” ‘‘ France 
is impossible! So are all the neutral countries. 


. Why! the whole Intelligence Police of the Allies have 


my description. I should be arrested at the first 
control barrier.” _ 
‘* Don’t be alarmed,”’ replied the Prince. ‘“ We. 
have a regular service running from Spain to the Kiel 
Canal. Our submarines have been running for over 
three years. So far—with the exception of two—no 
harm has come to this secret route. But you must be 


_-prepared to take this risk. I am accompanying you, 
_ and will answer for your safety to our General Staff.” 


. And so it was arranged. 
The submarine that was expected arrived two days 


_ late. The “e Colonel ”” heard the captain tell the Five 
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Gi that while in the English Channel a couple of. 
destroyers had chased him for hours. | 

He had only averted mishap by submerging and ‘ 
swimming to the bottom, where he lay with a 
tremendous water depth above him. He had to stay 
at the bottom for nearly six hours. — : 

‘These English are making it hell for us sub- 
marine commanders,’’ he said, significantly. 

The various members of the German Five Group 
lookéd at each other. They knew this particular 
submarine commander. An experienced, hard, and 
ie aaa man. When he spoke, he meant what he 
sai 
- Upon being told he had three passengers to take 
back with him, he refused to take them. But Prince 
Joachim insisted, and had his way. | 

At nightfall, the little party was rowed out to the 
submarine. They climbed aboard and went below. 
The two spies were shown to a small compartment, 
and warned by the captain that it was to be their 
quarters until the end of the journey. 

‘“ Do not wander from this cabin. My men do not 
like English or Americans. You might get hit on the 
head. They do not understand the methods of Secret 
Service people.’’ 

In this manner they spent the remainder of the 
trip. Once the Prince came to see them, and 
courteously inquired as to their welfare. But beyond 
this incident, and the daily entrance with food by a. 
German Petty Officer, nothing occurred to break their 
cramped, monotonous journey. . 

The voyage at last ended and they rose to the 
surface in German territorial waters outside the forti- 
fied entrance to Kiel harbour. 

Upon arrival on shore, the Prince conducted them — 
through the great submarine harbour to the nearby 
barracks, bidding them wait while he went to see the 
General ‘commanding the naval base forces. 
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As they- stood there ‘waiting, they were the. ‘abject : 


of much attention from several officers. . One officer 
_ who had just come from the'inside, stopped in’ front 


of them and spoke in English. 

He: asked ‘several questions as to their nationality, 7 
then inquired if they spoke German. Upon being — 
told no, he turned to the group of onlookers and said 
in German, ‘< Two Americans, both traitors, selling 


their country already.’’ 


The. Prince then came to the door and beckoned 
them to follow him. They were shown into the 
presence of the General. He spoke in fluent English. 

‘*T am given to understand that you have saved 
the life of his Royal Highness. . Germany is for ever 
indebted to you. While here, under my protection, 
you can be assured of every attention to your 
personal comforts and protection.” All smiled and 
bowed, the Prince saying good-bye, and leaving them. 

“That was the last they ever saw of him. 

The General then turned to them and said, ‘‘ I have 
told off an officer for your personal requirements who 
will also act as interpreter. I will send for him.” 
He. pressed a button on his desk. 

- Presently there was a knock at the door, and an 
officer entered. ‘‘ Meet Captain Schmidt,” he said. 


_ The ‘* Colonel ”’ and the ‘‘ Engineer ’’ stared. 


Captain Schmidt was the same officer who had 
spoken insultingly of them outside the door. | Their 
eyes gleamed as they followed him. 


The ‘‘ Colonel’’ and the ‘‘ Engineer,’’ by caine 


_ Prinee Joachim to escape, had won the confidence of 


the German Secret Service, and had reached Kiel 
with bogus plans of the American tank they had been 
sent to obtain. 


They remained in the haveacls for about two days, 


and on the evening of the second day Captain 
| Schmidt told them to get pices to start off on the 
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following morning for a journey to Grand General | 


Headquarters. 


At last they were to see the mighty controlling 


machine of the Imperial German Army ! 

All next day they travelled in an enclosed first- 
class compartment, arriving at Coblenz in the 
evening. 

They were conducted to a smallj hotel and told: by 
Captain Schmidt to make themselves comfortable. 
They would be allowed out from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 


but they must pose as Spaniards, two false identity 


papers being handed to them for that purpose, in 
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ease of being challenged whilst out by the German | 


Intelligence. 

The next day they went into a small but select café. 
While seated there they discussed the general position 
in Spanish, in undertones that could not be overheard 
by any suspicious eavesdropper. 


- After being seated for about half an hour, the 
‘* Colonel ” noticed that a very pretty girl, stylishly — 


dressed, was constantly looking towards him. 


He pretended not to be conscious of this—but 


every time his eyes wandered in her direction, they 
met the intent gaze of this woman. 


As they were looking round for the waiter, prior to. 
settling their account and departing, the woman came > 


_ over to their table, and addressed them in Spanish. 


“You will excuse me, but I think you are 
foreigners. Am I right in presuming you are ~ 


Spanish. The waiter told me that was the case.”’ 
‘* 'Yes,’’ said the ‘‘ Colonel,’’ ‘‘ I see you speak our 
language, Will you not sit down and take a drink 


with us. It is good to hear one’s mother language | 


spoken by such a charming woman of this country.”’ 
The woman sat down, and for over an hour the 


three conversed together, finally parting with the 


arrangement that they would meet again at Pie ‘same 


ans place next. day. 
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+. Qnee in their room the a Colonel - addressed him- 
self to the ‘‘ Engineer.” ‘‘ She’s a spy! She’s sent 
to watch us. Possibly to make love to one of us, with 
. the object of seeing if anything can be found out.. I 
think it’s me she has set. her mind on, 80. I will play 
her game.”’ 
From that time onwards she met them each day. 
The following week, Schmidt came to tell them that _ 
the ‘* Engineer ” was required to go each day to the 
Aviation and Mechanical Branch to discuss the 
intricacies of the blue-prints with the German experts. 
So far, G.H.Q. were not ready to see the ‘‘ Colonel,’’ 
so he must make the time pass the best way he could. 
Both men felt that the German Secret Service was 
playing with them. Playing for time. 
- Everything pointed. that way. ‘‘ If they want to 
send you away, don’t let them,’’ said the ‘‘ Colonel.”’ 
** It’s death for you certain. Once in possession of 
the information, our end is-short. I can divine their 
a intentions only too well. It looks as though they 
, have ‘beaten us.- If so, our mission and all the 
| sacrifices, we have made, will have been in vain. In 
any case, if we have to die—let’s die together.’ 
_ The two men shook hands.’ _ 
- Then something unforeseen hap pened which 
entirely changed the situation. 
Greta, the German woman spy, had fallen in love 
with the ‘‘ Colonel.2 One afternoon she told him all. 
‘I was sent to make you fall in love with me. 
- Instead I have fallen a victim to my own emotion, I, 
Greta—the woman who thought that she was. 
_. impervious to such things.” She was deeply moved. 
‘** Meet me in the park to-morrow, instead of here; _ 
there is much I want to tell you.’ y | 
: _ That same night the two Americans discussed the 
: _ gituation from all angles. Both intuitively felt they 
Lo were discovered. It was only a question of time. 
The ‘‘ Engineer” was certain that the German 
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experts were acting. Their interest was only on the 
‘surface. As soon as they knew all there was to learn 
about the invention—he was to.be sent into the 
interior to help in the construction. Both men: ‘looked 
at each other. They knew what this meant. By 
dawn that morning they had decided to make a. dolt 
for it at the first opportunity. 

_ Early that morning Schmidt knocked at the door. 
‘* You,” he said to the ‘‘ Colonel,’’ ‘‘ will accompany 
me at ten o’clock to the Grand General Headquarters, 
your interview is now arranged.’’ 

' At 10 am. Schmidt conducted him across the city 
bringing him at last to a large hotel where he was 
taken up in a lift to the second floor and shown into 
a large room, with many large maps hung on the 
walls. Standing by the desk was Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg. 

‘I am sorry you have been kept waiting so long 
to see me—but I am not often here. -I know all about 
_ you, and expressed a wish to see you myself. My 
time is precious. Big things are on the eve of 

happening. Tell me as briefly as possible all you | 
know about the American Forces in France.” 

For an hour the ‘‘ Colonel ’’ sat on.and told him. 
He told the truth. ‘‘ We have two million Americans 
sailing to France. There. are threequarters of .a 
_ million in the field now. There are 5,000 aeroplanes, 
2,000 guns and thousands of men to follow. Millions 
. of tons of munitions and supplies——’’ and So. the 

report went on. | 

The face of the Marshal had altered. He was 
visibly agitated. To him it was ‘‘ the writing on the 
wall.’”? — | 

For some time he paced the room, not speaking a 
word. Then walking to his desk he pressed a button. 

‘* Enough! I will-send for you again.” Captain 
Schmidt then opened the door and the interview was > 
_at an end. Outside the hotel the Captain left him. 
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.“* You know where to go, and what to do. «TI will 


come. for you again as soon as your. presen. is 
required.’” ‘ 


That same afternoon the " Colonel, ”. who° by. now 
had come to care for the German. girl in the enemy 


Secret Service, kept his appointment in the park as 


arranged. 

Greta was waiting for him. . 

** Listen intently. Listen, my dear, as you have 
never listened before in your life. Both of you are 
to die! I know who you are, our Secret Service has 
your history. You are both American officers. I do 
not eare if you are genuine or not. I do not care if 
you are an American criminal. Our Secret Service 


seems to think you are not. They say you are both 
‘American Secret Service men. Both Allied spies, 


playing a clever but desperate game: But this time 


_ you have gone too far. Never mind about them. 


Put your trust in me, I have found a way out. 
To-night I will come to your room, by then I shall 


know if my plans are working well.” 


That same evening the two Americans, waiting in 
their room with straining nerves, heard the expected 
knock at their door. Greta had come as arranged. — 
Her presence was not suspicious to any eyes that 
might have been watching. She was, according to 
their programme, playing Delilah. 

The plan she unfolded to the two Americans ° 


_ seemed incredible!—impossible! Yet! they were in 


her hands. If she played them false—they died. If 
they carried on they died. What did it matter? 

On the other hand if she were genuine, their 
mission was successful—successful beyond their 


wildest ‘hopes. 


*“T have secured the help of two Colonels of the 
General Staff,’’ she said. Her eyes lit up as she told 
them and her breath came in short, nary gasps of 
suppressed emotion. 
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se Both these men are traitors to the German cause. 
Never mind, it is all a game in war. Both say the 
Germans are beaten. It is only a question of time. 
They have seen the last confidential report. given by 
you to Hindenburg. 

‘‘ They have the Secret Plans of the German opera- 
tions. Plans that, in the hands of Foch, will crush 
their hopes. What they want are terms. They want. . 
me to bring back the assurance to-night that these 
terms will be granted. First, protection from the 
revenge of the German Intelligence in any part of the. 
world. Second,: £100,000 as their price. The third 
condition is, immediate transportation to another 
country, America for preference. If you agree, I am. 
to take your answer back. If it is in the affirmative 
they will get you away. Here is their plan. 

‘* They will both accompany you through Germany 
to the lines of our Forces in the immediate face of 
your American battle front, the excuse for ‘your | 
departure from here being that they are taking you 
both up so that you can more easily be killed. Their. 
power is all supreme. Nobody will challenge their 
authority.”’ 


‘* Greta,’’ said the ‘* Colonel,” ‘* for the first time I _ | 


will speak to you in German—in your own language. 
I trust you! My comrade and I are in your hands. 
If you are playing the game, we win—but, if not, 
may the thought of having taken our lives haunt you 
‘for ever! Give my word to these two officers that | 
their terms are accepted. If we win through, we have 
_ served our country and the Allied cause as we said’ 
' we should do. For you—well you must get through ~ 
. to Holland. As soon as we are gone—nay, two days. 
~ before we go, make an excuse of some sort, but get. 
‘ over the frontier first. Otherwise, my heart would | 
break to know that we were safe, and you werg left 
_-behind, in all probability to die. ” 
Do. not worry, beloved, I shall take ood weno 
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to-night.. They will not be ready to take you away 
for two days. It is agreed. I had that all planned 


out,’’ she said. | - | oe 
‘* Tonight I leave Coblenz upon a Spanish pass- 


_ port. My mission is to go to Paris to secure certain 


information. My departure will arouse no suspicion. 
_+** You spoke to me in German. I knew you spoke 
my language,’’ she said to the ‘‘ Colonel.” ‘‘ Now I 


- will answer in your own language—which is my 
mother tongue. I was born in New York, and 
‘educated in South America. I speak American, 


German and Spanish. So, my beloved—until we 
meet again—farewell.”’ 

The following morning the two Colonels came to. 
the hotel in company with Captain Schmidt. _ 

‘* These two officers will take you to High Imperial 
Command at the Front. You are both to be asked 


_ further questions, as certain doubts have arisen that 


need explaining more fully. 
- © You will all start away in forty-eight hours from 


now, and I wish you two American gentlemen a 


pleasant journey. I shall not ‘be required as your 
interpreter any longer. There are others in plenty 
at the front.’’ That was the last seen of Captain 
Schmidt. i 

So the “‘ Colonel ’’ and the ‘‘ Engineer ”’ passed in 
due course out of Germany with their information. 

The two German Staff Officers of the enemy High 
Command got over to the American lines in safety 
towards the end of June, 1918. 


~: Brom July onwards, the crash of the German 


Armies in France came with appalling swiftness. 
Foch, Pershing, Haig, and the King of the Belgians, 


~ gmashing up their resistance upon all fronts. 


~ In July, 1918, the American papers announced that 


two German war prisoners—the first ever sent to 


America, had landed in the United States from the 


~§.S. { Agamemnon.’’ Beyond this, very little more 
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notice -was taken of the matter, American interest 
being centred upon the momentous happenings in 
Europe. 7 

Somewhere in America to-day, two Germans, if 
living, know the truth of this story of a great 
espionage plot. 

And somewhere in America Greta, the Spy, and 
her husband the ‘“ Colonel ” must sometimes talk of 
the days when Fate and espionage brought them > 
together. Prince Joachim of MHohenzollern com- 
mitted suicide in the Villa Leignitz, Potsdam, in 1927. 
I wonder did he ever learn the truth. 


CHAPTER XXI 


‘67,9? BATTERY AT NERY—STEWART ’8 LAST EXPLOIT 


fighting, cursing, praying, singing and laugh- 


T RAMP! tramp! tramp '—fighting, fighting, 


ing—ragged, footsore, bearded, dirty, lousy, - 
and eyes hollow from want of sleep. I see those men 
to-day—shall see them until my eyes close in death— 
the officers and men of ‘‘ The Old Contemptibles ”’-— 

England’s first Expeditionary Army. 

| e shades of a dusty, scorching day were drawing 
in as I marched with my regiment, the Ist Scottish 
Rifles, on the 3lst of August, 1914, and saw in the 
shadows at the junction of some cross-roads, a civilian 
dressed in the garb of a French agricultural 
labourer. He stood at the side of the road with other 
numerous refugees to allow our retiring troops to pass.. 
No one took any notice of him, he was one out of 
- thousands we had seen all the way down from Mons. 
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Despite his unshaven face and dirty, unkempt. 
appearance, my eyes met his for a brief second. In 
spite of my dog-tired body I was thrilled. For in 
that quick flash of recognition I met the gaze of one 
of England’s bravest spies. It was Bertram Stewart, . 


going back once more to mix with the advancing 


enemy and to risk his life again in the Allied Cause. 
It is not generally known what wonderful work 


this elever and daring English Secret Service Officer 
- performed for the Allied Cause in those mever-to-be- 


forgotten days of the historic retreat from Mons. 
It is probable that he saved the lives of thousands 


of men. It is even possible that his intrepid intelli- 


ae work in the long run altered the turn of history. 
ese, however, are only the opinions of those who 
know the true facts. But, with these opinions my 
own are sincerely associated. They must be taken for 
what they are worth. Here is the story of the 2nd 
and 5th Dragoon Guards, 11th Hussars and ‘‘ L.’’ 
Battery of the gallant 1st Cavalry Brigade. 

By the night of August 31st, after I had seen — 
Stewart, our whole Army had crossed the Oise—the | 
bridges being destroyed under heavy shell-fire, which 
cost the lives of many fearless and splendid men of 
the Royal Engineers. 

The Expeditionary Force continued to fall back on 
the line of the Aisne east and west through Crépy-en- 
Valois—while according to our aviators and secret 
wireless calls sent in, the Germans were streaming 
southwards in the direction of Compiégne—hot-haste 
on our retiring heels. 

General von de Marwitz commanded the Cavalry 
Corps, consisting of the 2nd, 4th, and 9th Cavalry 


_ Divisions; his orders were to press on and to be upon 


the other side of the Forest of Compiégne by the 1st 

of September for the purposes of making a reconnais- 

sance towards Paris. © | 
His pursuing squadron shadowed the rear-guard 
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_ with. relentless tenacity, but, thanks to.our cavalry, 


never actually caused us much trouble. Yet they were | 


_ perilously near. 


ee Oi Battery is a detail i in the history of the Great 


War—but it will live for ever as an epitome of British — 7 


bravery, coupled with daring Secret Service. 

The 1st Cavalry Brigade had screened a section of 
our rear-guard, night after night, day after day, since 
the 28rd of August, and, as I have previously men- 
tioned, encamped near the town of Nery, greatly 
exhausted, on the evening of August 31st, 1914. 

Ina great war of movement it must always be borne 
in mind -that those who give ground become disor- 
ganised—these things are impossible to overcome. 
But those who gain ground lose cohesion, and it is to 
this latter fact that the 1st Cavalry. Brigade and 
‘‘L.” Battery, owed their escape from complete * 
annihilation. a | | 

. Stewart, during the night of the 30th, got back into 

a village where one of the Cavalry Divisions of von — 

Marwitz was temporarily halted. He spoke fluent 
German and understood the language perfectly. Five 

miles away, in the countryside, he had hidden a wire- 

less set, and the German code was well known to him. 

The village was packed with German horse soldiers. 
All along the main streets and side ways and on the 
outskirts horses were standing feeding from nose bags, 
saddled, covered with dust, and steaming. He found 
out that many of the squadrons had been on the road 
twenty-four—and in some cases twenty-six—hours 

with one halt of perhaps two hours. 

The encireling of the British Army and the capture 
of Paris depended on time. Many of the troopers 
spoke quite openly in his hearing, regarding him as 

just an ignorant French peasant. : 

Soon after midnight a general move was apparent. 
-'He discovered that the party with whom he was 

mingling was the 18th Dragoons of the 4th Cavalry 
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‘Division, and keeping his ears open he heard the 


Cavalrymen pass the word to each other that a British 
bivouac was at Nery and that they, the 18th Dragoons, 
the 2nd Cuirassiers and 9th Uhlans—with twelve guns 
—were to make a surprise attack at dawn on the 
British Cavalry and guns whilst the 2nd and 9th 
Cavalry galloped in and charged upon both sides. 
Stewart knew that these two latter crack German 


Divisions could not be far away, so under cover of 
darkness he made off a little way across country . 


‘ where he could watch the departure of the 4th German 


Cavalry Division. 


What this brave man’s thoughts must have been as 
he lay hidden can only be left to conjecture. Because, 
to make matters worse the dawn broke with a heavy, 


impenetrable morning mist. However, he could hear 


the shouts of German voices, the rattle of accoutre- 
ment, and the thud of moving horses’ hooves over the 
turf, and guessed that at last they were on the move. 


Once more he crept near the village, now silent and 
deserted, and discerned along the road several dark 
forms. At once he realised that in the haste of their 
advance they had left behind their light ammunition 
columns and wireless installations. In a flash Stewart 
knew that they were out of communition with the ~ 
2nd and 9th Cavalry—who were presumably to be 
abreast waiting instructions to close in. | 

Without a moment’s hesitation he raced off across 
eountry, his progress being impeded by the heavy mist. 
However, by certain land marks he came to the place 
he sought—a tumble-down farm out-house where his 


‘wireless set had been installed. 


Getting to work immediately he soon was in touch 
with the 2nd and then the 9th German Cavalry. It 
was a little after 4 am. In the secret wireless code 
of the German Military Section he sent out the fol- 
lowing message : : | 
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‘“‘ 4th Cavalry reports no British at Nery. ‘Dis. 
connect action. Moving south towards Compiégne.”’ 


From both divisions he received back the answer : 
‘* No action necessary. All correct.” 


I must now digress a little and relate my own 
experience of the epic battle of Nery. 

Just after 4 a.m. on the morning of the Ist of Sep- 
tember at Nery, the 2nd Dragoon Guards (the Bays) 
and ‘‘ L.”’ Battery of Horse Artillery were busy in 
leading their horses to water. It was a misty morn- 
ing, but through the haze about seven hundred yards 
away an officer perceived that from the top of a low 
hill three mounted men were looking down upon 
them. They were German observation officers ‘‘ spot- 
ting targets’’ for twelve guns. Before the British . 
eould realise the situation the guns dashed up and 
came into action with shrapnel at point-blank range. 
The whole twelve belched their fire into the disordered 
bivouac before them. The slaughter and confusion 
were horrible. Numbers of the horses and men were 
killed and wounded, and three guns were dismounted. — 
It was a complete surprise and promised to be an 
absolute disaster. A body of German cavalry had 
escorted the guns, and their rifles added to the terrible : 
surprise and volume of fire. 

There was a rush to rescue the guns. Major Booth 
was down. Captain Bradbury took command and | 
with both legs‘shattered cheered on his men. The 
terrible fire of the point-blank range and the impos- 
sibility of limbering up the guns owing to the 
stampeding of the terrified horses soon put two more 

of ‘‘ L.’”’ Battery’s guns out of action. . 

A determined rush was then made for the one 
remaining gun by Sergeant Dorrell, Driver Osborne 
and Gunners Nelson and Derbyshire, the only remain- 


ing men. The ammunition limber could: not be 
manhandled. 
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Osborne and Derbyshire, covered with blood and 
horribly wounded, crawled backwards and forwards 
with the shells, while Dorrell and Nelson loaded and 


‘fired. Soon only these two were left, both exhausted | 


and wounded. But the fight still went on. 
Smashing away at their enemies, they crouched. 


behind the iron shield of the thirteen pounder—one 


gun against twelve at almost point-blank range. 

‘Several of the German guns were silenced. These 
two brave fellows could do no morc. 

At this moment the Ist Middlesex and my own 
regiment came up at the double. Two or three 
minutes of rapid fire and the enemy left their guns. 
I remember we captured eight of them and lying 
all around were about twenty German dead and 
wounded. 

Captain Bea: Gunners Dorrell and Nelson, . 
all received the V.C. for bravery. 

In this engagement we lost 500 killed and wounded; 
the Germans over 700, including their guns. 

What, however, might have been the result had the 
entire Cavalry Corps of von der Marwitz attacked, 
as was intended? A ‘‘ wrong order” was given, 
otherwise it would have been an accomplished fact. 
For that ‘* wrong order ” the British Army has only 
one man to thank and that man was the late Captain 
Bertram Stewart of His Majesty’s Secret Service. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


A PRE-WAR SPY STORY 


“We AY book would not be complete without refer- 
ence to a Secret Service story entirely 


removed from the last Great War, but which 
in a sense has a remarkable relationship to the secret, 
feverish activity that prevailed at that time in every 
military circle of central Europe. 


This story comes from late enemy sources. — The 
narrator is an ex-highly-placed German Military 


officer, in fact he was the Chief of the German Intelli- 


gence Department during the War, Colonel W. 


Nicolai, and his views on Secret Service work are 
undoubtedly the most authoritative that will ever be 


written from the enemy point of view. ‘The story is. _ | 


translated in a most masterly manner from the Ger- 


man work by Mr. George Renwick, F.R.G.S., and it 


concerns Colonel Redl, who was undoubtedly the 
master spy of pre-War Europe. I feel sure it will 
interest readers of this volume to hear the full story. 
of that Austrian officer’s astounding career of 
treachery. 

Ina Prague newspaper on Monday, 26th May, 1913, 


= there appeared the report of a football match which : 


had been played on the previous day. This stated: 


‘* Football in Prague-—Storm I. v. Union V.— a 
Score 5—7 (Half-time: 3—3). Storm I. was the 


foe ee Oey ree 


weaker team because of the absence of Wagner and. 


Marck. Atja alone was not strong enough to with- a 


stand the opposition ‘he had to face.” — - 


Certainly it was a scrappy report, for it was written 


in his, annoyance ye the eereaie team’ 8 eapiaity. ees 
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who was one of the sub-editors of the paper. Yet with 
these few lines of small print; the story begins of the 
most vivid and sensational espionage drama of recent — 
years. 

Had Wagner played, Storm I. might have won, but 
a tremendously thrilling tale would in all probability 
have been hushed up for ever, | 
In the heart of gay Vienna certain tragic events 

had rushed to an appallingly sudden climax during 
the latter part of a Saturday. and the early hours 
of a Sunday morning. 

Ten people in all Austria know the full story : the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Austrian Army, General 
Conrad von Hoetzendorff, the highest officers of the 
Austrian Secret Service and of the War Office, and 
the chief officials of the Vienna police. The greatest 
possible precautions were taken to keep the matter 
secret; each of the ten persons was sworn to secrecy. 
Even the Emperor Francis Joseph and the heir to the 
throne, the Archduke Francis J*erdinand (whose 
assassination at Sarajevo about a year later was one 
of the first actual portents of the Great War) were to 
be kept in the dark. But all the precautions failed 
because a full-back was absent from his place on a 
playing-field in Prague. 

Such are the strange workings of fate. 

The captain of Storm I. on Monday afternoon called 
on football friend Wagrer (a locksmith by trade) to 
inquire why he had not put in an appearance at the 
match, 

‘‘ It was quite impossible for me: to be there,’’ said 
Wagner to his captain. 

— ** The military sent for me.” _ 

‘* And what did they ae 

‘* Oh! I had to break open some locks—a good few 
locks, indeed—in an officer’s house.”’ 

So Wagner told the whole story, little thinking it - 
had any importance. 
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In the presence of. the Commander of tle* Prague 
Army Corps, General Baron von Giesl, and several 
high officers, who had apparently come from Vienna, 


he had to force his way into a house—he believed it . 


was a general’s, and that the general had died in 
Vienna that morning. . 

He also had to open all the drawers, wardrobes, 
desks, ete., in which large numbers of papers and 
photographs had been found. When they had 
examined them, the officers were for some reason 
struck with amazement; they expressed such remarks. 
as ‘‘ How is it possible?’’ ‘‘ Who would have imagined 
it?”’ Some of the papers, it appeared, were Russian, 
and there were a lot of plans. A good deal of money 
was found also. 

The General must have been very rich; his house 
was gorgeously furnished. 

‘¢ Looking for the will, I should think they were,”’ 
eoneluded Wagner. ‘‘ At any rate the General did 
keep his documents’ safe. Some of the locks were 
very difficult to break. Oh, yes, I’ll be at next Sun- 
day’s match. A thing like that doesn’t. happen every 
Sunday.” 

The captain of the team, no less amazed than the 
officers, rushed back to his office. 

So that was the real story behind the official 
‘* Vienna Correspondence Bureau’s ”’ message which 
he had dealt with in the course of his sub-editorial 
work in the previous evening—a message which 
appeared in that morning’s papers. It told, with 
regret, of the suicide of Colonel Albert Redl, chief of 
the Staff of the 8th Army Corps ‘‘... a very gifted 
officer who would have risen to the highest rank.’ — 
_ He had: gone to Vienna ‘‘ on a professional mission ”’ 
and ‘‘ in a moment of depression, brought on by weeks 
of insomnia, had.shot himself,’’ 

Russian documents! Plans and photos! Suicide! 
A commission of officers had been specially sent from 


f 
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Vienna to search: the Colonel’s house.. Why, the thing 
was as clear as daylight—Redl was a spy | The man 
whose genius was everywhere recognised, and who 
might soon have been in command of the Austrian 
army—had been a traitor! | : 

The sub-editor, the captain of the football team 
Storm I., certainly had happened on a great story— 
but he could not use it in his own paper. Were the 
news to appear in the ‘‘ Prager Tagblatt,’’ the police | 
_ would swoop down and confiscate every copy, suspend 
the paper, and send to prison as many members of the 
staff as possible. So he consulted his editor, and this 
is what appeared in the ‘‘ Prager Tagblatt’’ on the 
_ Tuesday morning. 

‘* We are asked by a person of high authority to 
contradict rumours which have been circulated, 
particularly in army circles, about the Chief of 
Staff of the Prague Army Corps, Colonel A. Redl, 
who, as already reported, committed suicide in 
Vienna on Sunday morning. The rumours are to 
the effect that the Colonel had been guilty of betray- 
ing military secrets to a foreign power, believed to 
be Russia. As a matter of fact, the commission of 
high officers who came to Prague to carry out a 

_ search in the dead colonel’s house were investiga- 
ting quite another matter.” 


That was all that could be safely printed in a. - 


Prague paper. But the public knew what it meant, 
for newspaper readers in Bohemia had long been 
forced by a stringent censorship to read not only 
' between the lines but also ‘‘ behind the paragraph.’’ 
If they read ‘‘ Colonel Redl is not a traitor,’’ they 
knew that that meant ‘‘ Colonel Redl is a traitor.” 

Thus pre-War Austria-Hungary learned the main 
' fact of the tragedy. But on Wednesday the rest of 
Kurope read a much more detailed story, for the 
captain of Storm I. was the Prague correspondent of 
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a Berlin paper. For two or three days Europe was 


interested; the affair was a nine days’ sensation. — 


Then the story was forzotten. : 


The Great War had to come and go, the Austrian | 


Empire had to fall, and an extraordinary military 
system had to crumble before, one by one, here and 

ere, various documents were found. Only now can 
the full story be told. 


Here it is :— 


‘Alfred Redl was undoubtedly one of the most | 


brilliant officers of the Austrian army. He was a 
clever linguist, had a great personal knowledge of the 
chief European countries; military history was 
another of his strong points; he was industrious, ener- 
getic, efficient, successful. In 1900, when General 


Baron von Giesl was head of the Secret-Service of © 
Austria-Hungary, he appointed Redl chief of the . 


‘* Information Department ’’ (espionage and counter- 


wv 


espionage). So well did he do his work that when — 


Gies] was appointed to the Prague command—one of _ 


the most important in the Dual Monarchy—he insisted 


on having Red! as the chief of staff there. For five 
years (1900-05) Redl was Director of the Intelligence | 


Department, and he made it the most efficient piece 


of the whole organisation of the Austro-Hungarian | 
army. He caught some of Europe’s cleverest spies; 


he wrested many great secrets from several European 
powers; he never seemed to fail. Yet, for rather 


more than half the time he held that appointment Redl - 


was acting as a spy for Old Imperial Russia. 


The Information Department (the ‘‘ Kurd Schafts. . 
Stelle,’’ or, for short, the ‘‘ K.S.’’) was an astounding: _ 
place. If the ‘‘ K.S.”’ was in the least degree . 
interested in any visitor, his photograph, face, and - . 
profile could be taken, his finger-prints registered, and © . 
his every word put on a gramophone plate— and with- —— 
out his knowledge. No matter where the visitor sat— - 
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~ in the hallyin. acwaiting room, or an office, a couple | 
of. unseeri: cameras. were focussed on him. a 


Soon after he had been shown into an aificers room, 


a telephone there would, ring. In the middle of the 
conversation the officer would point to a closed 
..¢igarette case on the table and say, ‘‘ Do have a. 
“cigarette.” The visitor would take the case and help 
himself, The outside of the case was treated with 


minium, and retained (invisible until developed) the 
finger-prints of the person who handled it. The tele- 


‘pone talk was a ‘‘ dummy conversation,’’ of course, . 


for the officer had called himself by pressing with his 


foot a knob under the table. 


If the visitor did not smoke, then the officer would — 
suddenly recollect that a file, lying at the visitor’s 


-. end of the table, should have been taken to Room—— 


long ago. He would snatch it up, and, with ‘‘ Excuse 


~ me for a couple of minutes,’’ would run out of the 
room. Another file was then exposed; it was marked 


‘* Secret.?? Few visitors to the ‘‘ K.S.’’ were likely 
to be able to resist just a peep into a secret file! - 

_ The boards of this were also treated with minium. 
If the visitor, watched from the next room, resisted 


that temptation, then another ruse would be tried,. 


and another, until, at last, one was successful. And, 
during the interview, an instrument was transmitting 
every spoken word to a gramophone record in the next 
room. 

So great was the efficiency of the ‘‘ K.S.” when 
Major Redl was promoted to the rank of Colonel and 
became General von Giesl’s chief of staff, that his very 
name was an incentive to his successor, Captain 


~ Ronge, and to the whole ‘‘ K.S.’’ staff. ‘‘ Remember 


Redl.” ‘*‘ What would Redl think?” were indeed 
mottoes in the place, and the department maintained 


its high state of efficiency. The legacy which, in this 


respect, Red] left to the ‘‘ K.S.’’ was strangely aor 
his undoing—ecight years later, | 
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The new chief of ‘‘ K.S.”? was always on the look- 
out for methods and plans whereby he could out-Redl 
Redl. In 1908 when the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina by Austria-Hungary made the European 
situation uneasy, Captain Ronge and his chief had to 
_ be more than ever on the alert, and one of the things 
which Ronge did was to establish a secret postal cen- 
sorship. Only three persons—the Chief, Ronge and 
the officer who was put at the head of the ‘‘ Black 
Bureau,’”’ as the censorship department was called— 
knew the real reason for the step. The staff, sworn 
to secrecy, was told that it was mainly for the detec- 
tion of customs swindles. Thus they paid special 
attention to letters coming from frontier places. It 
was by means of this censorship that, during the 
‘* annexation period,’’ the Russian military attaché 
in Vienna, a colonel most popular in society, was 
found to be engaged in espionage. He could not be 
arrested, of course, but at a State ball one night the 
Emperor ‘‘ cut’ him in a pointed fashion. The 
attaché knew from that that the Austrians had found 
out, and within a week he had engineered his own 
recall. His successor was also discovered to be spy-_ | 
ing—yet another success for the ‘‘ Black Bureau’’ - 

and the ‘‘ K.S.”’ On the 2nd March, 1913, two letters 
were opened in the ‘‘ Black Bureau.”” They were 
both addressed : | oa 


OPERA Baty 138. 

PosTE RESTANTE, | 
: | GENERAL Post OFFICE, 
| VIENNA. | 
They came, according to the post-marks, from | 
Eydtkuhnen in East Prussia, on the Russo-German 
frontier. One contained notes to the amount of 6,000 
‘Austrian kronen (£240), and the other 8,000 kronen 


(£320). Neither contained any covering letter; it was, 
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therefore, natural that they should . arouse suspicion. 
If the money were owing to anyone as the result of an 

- honest business transaction, why had it not been sént 
in-a more usual fashion? And Eydtkuhnen! . That 

little Prussian frontier station known to the spies of 

_all the world. Little wonder that the ‘‘ K.S.’’ was 
“more than usually curious. It was decided to dis- 

. cover the identity of the person for whom the letters 
were intended. On one side of the General Post 
Office, in the Fleischmarkt, there is a small police 
station. A wire was fixed up between it and the Poste 
Restante counter, so that the clerk on duty had only 
to press a button ‘which set a bell ringing in one of the 

rooms at the police station. He was instructed to do 
this the moment the letters were asked for, and to be 
very slow in handing them out. In the police station 

two detectives were to be ready day and night to 
rush out the instant the bell rang and arrest the per- 
son receiving the letters. On the following morning 

everything was in perfect order—only the bell did 

not ring. A week passed: silence. A month went by: 
the letters. still lay there: April passed : May was run- 
ning to a close. Strange! The letters, with £560 in 
them, had not been called for. But on Genta! 
afternoon, 24th May: ‘ B-r-r-r... b-r-r-r. . b-r-r-r.”” - 

The bell was ringing. 

As bad luck would have it both detectives were out 
of the room. Still, not many seconds later, they were 
dashing across to the Post Office. | 

‘‘ Oh, you have been long in coming,” said the 
clerk. ‘‘ The man has just gone—to the left.”’ _ 

The detectives rushed out to the street, to see a taxi- 
eab at the corner move off.. There was no reason to 
_ doubt that it carried the receiver of the letters. And 
not another taxi-cab in sight; pursuit was out of the 
question. The two men stood where they were for 
about twenty minutes, talking the matter over, and 
then a taxi-cab came slowly along the street. One of 
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the detectives glanced at it, and. started... It; was the 
‘eab in which the man had driven off! “They hailed 
it, and asked the driver where he had. emits “6 their 
- friend ’’—the man he had taken up at that corner 
about twenty minutes before. 

£*QOh, to the Café Kaiserhof.”’ 

‘‘ Well, drive us there too.’’ 

En route, the detectives thoroughly examined the 
inside of the cab, and found the sheath of a pocket | 
knife in there, made of bright grey cloth. That was 
all. In the Café Kaiserhof, almost empty, no one. 
likely to be the wanted man could-be seen. Where 
had he gone? Doubled on his tracks in another taxi- 
cab? That was what the detectives concluded. Tha 
only place where he could get a cab was at a stand 
a little distance away. There the two men learned 
that a gentleman had taken a cab, about half an 
hour before, to drive to the Hotel Klomser. | 

‘¢ To the Hotel Klomser, then.”’ 


At that hotel the two detectives asked the porter. | 
if anybody had driven up in a taxi within the past. 
. hour or so. Yes, several; the person in No.4, No. 11 


and No. 21. Yes, and No. 1 came in as well. That’ ” 


was Colonel Redl, but he might have arrived on foot. 


‘“Qolonel Redl?” asked one of the detectives, oo 


‘“ The great——” 

‘¢ Of Prague,’’ added the porter. . 

- One of the detectives showed the porter the pocket 
knife sheath. | 
-  * "You may as well take it,’’ he said, ‘fand ask your 
| ae as you get the chance, if any of them has lost 
_ The porter took the sheath, and just then a gentle. 
man in fashionable civilian clothes came down the 
- gtairs and gave up the key of No. 1. 
“* Pardon me,’’ said the porter to nim, ‘‘ but has 


‘the Herr Colonel ee any | hence pes the sheath of his — i | 
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pocket-knife?”” a “And he held out the sheath to. the 
Colonel. 
© Oh, thank: you. Yes, of course that’s s mine,’ 2 said 
the Colonel carelessly, as he took the sheath. | 7 
_ Where did I use———?’’ 

He stopped and went deathly white. 

He glanced quickly at the porter, but the man was 
hanging up the key. 

Another man was standing. near, apparently 
engrossed in a newspaper. For a moment the Colonel 
stood still. Did it flash on him that he was cornered 
—caught after ten years of treachery? 

He pocketed the sheath, looked slowly round him 
again, and went to the door. The man with the 
newspaper rushed to the telephone box. 

‘* Twelve-three-forty-eight,’’ he said. (It was a 
number given quickly, because it was the secret num- 
ber of the State Political Police). 

Meanwhile Colonel Red] was walking away from 
the hotel. | 
A few minutes later the chief officers of the ‘‘ K.S.”’ 

had, too, learned the news of all that had happened 
in that exciting hour—that someone had called for 
the two ‘‘ Opera Ball 18 ” letters and had tried 1o 
throw off a possible pursuit; how the pocket-knife 
sheath had been found, and how it had been estab- 
lished that it belonged to Colonel Redl! The three 
officers who knew whispercd the name to each other 
in their blank astonishment. 

Their teacher, their former chief, their model! 
Was he a spy—a traitor? 

Captain Ronge, head of the “‘ K. g, ”? rushed to the 
q. P.O. to make inquiries. At the Poste Restante 
counter persons who asked for letters had to fill in a 
little form. (Nature of packet. Address of packet. 
Say if possible where from). 

He was given the form which had been filled in by 
the person who had received the two ‘‘ Opera Ball 13 af | 
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letters, and he took it back to his office. From a shelf 


behind his chair he pulled down a slim, neatly bound es 


volume, ‘‘ Advice to Espionage Detection.’’ It was in 
manuscript, a 40 page document, by Colonel ere and 
was the last thing he had done as chief of ‘‘ K.S.” 
In it he had summed up, for the benefit of his suc- 
cessor, his experiences as a spy catcher! Ronge laid 
the form on one of the pages. Yes, there was no 
doubt about it. The writing on the form was Redl’s. 

Captain Ronge sat down and stared as he compared 
it with the neat handwriting of the manuscript. 

Redl! Redl!... of all men. 

Yet . there was the proof. He had coaeived 
suspicious postal packets with large sums of money. 
But they might not really be for him. It was possible 
he was simply doing someone a little service in eall- 
ing for the letters. It was hard to suspect Redl. 
Stil—14,000 kronen! And from the frontier station 
of all places. That drive from the G.P.O, to the 
Café Kaiserhof and back to the Hotel Klomser was 
suspicious, There was a knock at the door! Ronge 
jumped out of his reverie. ‘‘ Come in!’’ The door 
opened and one of the detectives entered. ‘‘ News?”’ 


““Yes—in fragments,” answered the man, witha grim 


smile, as he took a number of small, torn pieces of 
_ paper from his pocket book. 

For half an hour Ronge and the detective worked 
at putting the pieces together. .Then, the work done, 
they looked in silence at each other. That settled it. 


Colonel Alfred Redl, Chief of Staff of the 8th Corps, — | 


"was aspy and a traitor. _ 

What were Colonel Red}’s thoughts as he stood just 
a few seconds at the dour of the Hotel Klomser? 
Things must have gone black before his eyes. His 
hands went to one of the pockets of his waistcoat. 
Yes, his pocket-nife was there—without the sheath. 


But how on earth had the ee got hold of the . 


thing? 
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| Ah, yes; he had used the knife when he was in the 
| taxi-cab to get the money out of the envelopes. And 
after? Curious. Annoying. Dangerous. He had 
been very careless. Then he must have realised that — 
he was cornered—surrounded. He turned to the right 
and walked some way down the Hersengasse. At the 
corner of Strauchgasse, where the famous Café Cen- 
| tral is, he looked round furtively: Nobody appeared 
; to be following him. Stay; there was that person 
: who had been reading the newspaper by the porter’s 
desk; he was coming in the same direction with 
another man. They had seen him, — 

It was hardly reasonable to suppose that the Colonel 
was trying to escape. He had to solve a question. — 
Was he being followed? He guessed that he was, 

- therefore he had been betrayed, or had betrayed him- 
- gelf.. In that case his experience at the hotel showed 
‘that his identity was known to his pursuers. If he 
eould only throw the men off the trail for a while. 
He had to think things out, to write a few letters, to 
_ dine with Pollock, to get back to Prague if possible, 
and then to—shoot himself! He could not make a 
dash for it, so he drew from his pockets some papers. 
He did not look at them to see what they were; it did | 
not really matter now. He tore them into pieces and 
threw them down. The men would certainly stop to 
pick them up. They did not. Both continued the 
pursuit. At the Konkordia Platz, a few taxi-cabs 
were standing.. It was no use taking one, for the 
pursuers would do the same. He continued walking 
on. But as he took a glance backwards, he saw one 
of the detectives jump inta a taxi and drive off. All 
_ the afternoon the ‘‘ shadower ’’ hung relentlessly on, 
- no matter where Redl went. The man was a dozen 
yards away as the colonel turned into his hotel. 
_ Where had the other detective gone? Needless to 
state he had gone to pick up the scraps of paper 
thrown away by the Colonel, and, as already men- 
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tioned, taken by him to.Captain Ronge, lead of. the 
‘* K.S.”?. When the fragments were pieced ‘together, 


it was seen that the papers which Colonel ‘Redl had 
torn up were: 


A receipt for the dispatch of money to an officer. 


of the Uhlans, a Russian Secret Service officer. - 


yore OEE Ep 


Three receipts for registered letters to Brussels, 


arsaw and Lausanne. (All the three addresses were 
well known to the ‘‘ K:S.’’). 


Colonel Redl had received letters containing £560 


from the Russian frontier. 
The address on one of the registered letter receipts 


was known as that of the joint office in Brussels of — 


_ the Russian and French Secret Services. 


The Lausanne address was that of one of the foreign 


headquarters of the Italian Secret Service. 
The address in Warsaw was one of the principal 
intelligence bureaux of the Russian Secret Srvice. 


With this information in his possession, Captain “ 


Ronge went to report to his chief. 


Just about that time Colonel Redl reached the Hotel | 


Klomser, to be greeted in the vestibule by Dr. Victor 
Pollock, one of the chief legal authorities in Austria, 


and the Colonel’s colleague and collaborator in court 


proceedings in connection with espionage cases. They Ses 


_were great friends, and the greeting was cordial. 
‘“ We dine at the Riedhof,’’ said Dr. Pollock gaily, 


and the Colonel excused himself while he went to _ | 


change into evening clothes. 


The shadowing detective overheard what had been a 


= eid: he reported the same to headquarters and was | : 


given his instructions. At the Riedhof he saw the -_.. 
manager, explained . his object, and then, later, dis- - : 
, guised as a waiter and acting the part perfectly, he: 
received the two guests and served them an excellent 


dinner in a private room. Pollock. was in’ a jovial 


~~ mood, and Redl, at first, tried to cast the haunting ‘ ws 


| 7 fears: from ' “his mind. . His. last. dinner |! Thet 
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thought.must:have been with him. . ‘He had played 
for ten years and now he had lost. “He must face the 


grim music. Only, he would rather face it in Prague. 


Pollock might help him in that matter: Then Redl 


began to tell his friend of mental troubles, of moral 
‘lapses of various misdemeanours. He was doing 


things while he was not really responsible for his © 


actions; he had most probably done many things of 


late of which he was not aware. 
Could Pollock not help him? To get back to Prague 


as quickly and as quietly as possible was the main 
thing. (The ‘‘ waiter’’ heard nothing of this.) Of 
course, Pollock was ready to do. anything for him. - 


It was clear his friend was suffering from a serious 


‘mental disturbance—a really distressing business. He © 


would ring up a friend and see what could be-done. 
His friend happened to- be Herr Gayer, the chief of 
police! When the ‘‘ waiter” heard a familiar num- 


“ber spoken into the telephone, he was more puzzled . 
than ever. Was the great lawyer working as a detec- 


tive in the case? 
At 11.30 Colonel Redl, having taken leave of Dr. | 
Pollock, entered the Hotel Klomser, took his key, and 
went slowly to room No. 1. At midnight there was a 
knock at the door. ‘‘ Come in!”? 
The door opened and four officers in full uniform 


entered. Redl was sitting at a table writing. He 
‘- pose 'and bowed. 


‘‘ I know why you come,”’ he said, in slow, quiet 
tones. “‘I have spoiled my life, and I am writing 
letters of farewell. I hope you will give me an oppor- 


a tunity to depart this life.”’ 


‘* Have you any accomplices?” : 

No, none.’ 
ane The extent and duration of your activities —9” 
“* All proofs will be found at my house in neeue. af 
‘* Have. you a revolver, Colonel?’’ 
“ May I ask you to get one for me?”’ 
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None of the. officers carried a revolver, but the <- 
colonel was told that one would be brought him. The. > 


four officers whispered among themselves for a few 


seconds, and then, bowing, they withdrew. A quarter . - 


of an hour later one of them returned and handed a 
loaded revolver to the colonel. et as 

‘¢ Thank you. Good-night.” 

** Good-night.’”’ 

Leaving one of their number to keep within sight of 
the hotel, the three others went to the Café Central. 
They ordered coffee and sat there without talking. 
Every hour the man near the hotel was relieved. 
_ And so the night passed—till 5 am. Then one of the 
detectives who had followed Redl was called to the 
Café Central. He was given an envelope addressed 
to Colonel Redl, and instructed to take it to the hotel 
and inform the porter that it was imperative that he 
(the detective) should deliver it personally to the 
eolonel. The detective was warned of what he might 
find. In ease he found the colonel dead, he was to 
return without raising an alarm. The detective went 
to the Klomser. He knocked at the door of room No. 
1 and received no answer. He turned the handle and 
the door opened. The light was full on. Colonel - 
Redl lay on the floor in the middle of the room. He | 
must have stood in front of the large mirror and fired | 
a bullet into his brain. The blood had oozed out on 
to the carpet. The detective withdrew, closed the © 
door and slipped past the sleeping porter. Five 
minutes later the porter was aroused by the ringing 
of the telehone bell. 

‘* Hotel Klomser?”’ 

éé Yes. 73 a 

Please request Colonel Redl to come to the 
*phone,’’ 

‘<< Who is there?” 

‘“* Never mind. Do as I ask. 2 

So the porter found the body just thirteen Hous 


>. Duke 
. : 
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after the letter addressed to ‘‘ Opera: Ball 13: ae had 
been called for at the G.P.O. P 

The discovery was immediately reported ‘6 the. 


police, and a high police official—it was Herr Gayer — 


himself—and a doctor were soon at the hotel. They 


investigated matters. Redl had been dead for some. 


time. Near his right hand was the revolver. On the 


table were two letters—one to his brother, and the 
_ other to General Baron von Giesl, Commander of the 


. . 8th Corps, and a half sheet of note paper on which 


was written in a firm hand: 
‘‘ Levity and passion have destroyed me. Pray 
‘for me. I pay with my life for my sins.’’—ALFRED. 
‘* 1.15 a.m.—-I will die now. Please do not permit 
a post-mortem examination. Pray for me.” 


| ‘The colonel’s servant, Josef Sladek, a faithful 
Czech, was beside himself with grief. He seized the 


. chief of police by the arm. 


‘* No,” he cried, ‘‘ it is not suicide. — It is murder. 
The revolver does not belong to my master. Four 


- men paid a mysterious visit to him at midnight. Some- 


one came half an hour ago. It is murder.’’ 

Herr Gayer took the man into a corner and 
whispered a few words into his ear. That little 
matter was settled quickly. What was whispered no 


one ever knew, but scores of newspaper men on the 
. following day could not worm a word out of Josef. 


The body was removed a few hours afterwards, and | 
two days later Colonel Redl was buried—one witness | 
was present—in the Central Vere Vienna, in 


grave 38, row 29, group 79. 


Now the task of the authorities was to discover 
what Redl had betrayed—and the discoveries were 


to be truly sensational. One of his betrayals was to 


eost Austria-Hungary hundreds of thousands of men 
on the hills of Northern Serbia before many months 
‘were over, 
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_ Within a quarter ofan hour of. the discovery of 
Redl’s body, General Conrad von Hoetzendorft: had 
been informed, and before an hour was over a special 
'-train was carrying a commission, consisting of a 

colonel and a major, to Prague, to conduct an investi- 
gation at the dead officer’s house. 

Redl’s house was furnished with extreme luxury 
and it was known that, three years previously, he had 
bought a large estate. Receipts showed, too, that he 
had, in five years, bought no fewer than four of the 
most expensive motor-cars. In Vienna he owned a. 
large house. It was known that he had “ private 
means,’’ but receipts proved that he had lived like . 


an extravagant millionaire. In his wine cellar were 


150 dozens of the finest French champagnes... Then, 
from various documents, it was learned that in less 
than a year, he had received from Russia about 60,000 © 


kronen (about £2,500) for his services as a spy. That | 


amount was ten times the salary of a colonel, but it 
was evident that the documents discovered did not 
give nearly the full amount. It must have been five 
or six times that figure, for the Russian Secret Ser- — 
vice was always particularly liberal. He had betrayed 
odds and ends to Italy; some material had gone to 
France, but his relations with these countries were 
indirect. However, it was clear that he had acted | 
for ten years as Russia’s chief foreign spy. He had 
made a speciality of denouncing to the Russian 
authorities persons acting as spies in Russia. 

He had begun this work in 1902. 

What had he betrayed? , | 

From the great mass of letters, copied documents, 
codes, photographs, plans, secret: army orders, mobili- 
_ gation schemes, reports on the condition of railways 
and roads, precise statements regarding the equip- 


ment. of the army, etc., it was quickly evident that 


_ there was very little he had not betrayed. And to 
_ Russia, the great potential enemy! It was established | 
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too, that the blood of many Austrian and Hungarian 
* Secret: Service agents abroad was on his hands. Some 


had been Redl’s friends and colleagues at the ‘‘ K.S.”’ 


Cold-bloodedly he had sacrificed them to make his 
- position as a spy in Russian service more secure. . 


- Surely a more dastardly form of crime it would be | 


difficult to imagine! His position as chief of the 
espionage and counter-espionage department of the 
— Seeret Service, which he held from 1900 to 1905, 
made it quite easy for him to furnish the information. 


Thus the preliminary and hurried investigation had 


revealed a tale of unparalleled treachery. It showed 


that the whole military position of sustane had been 
‘ given away.” 


© Plan 3”? had flashed through the mind of the 


commander-in-chief of the army, as soon as he heard 


of Redl’s treachery. ‘‘ Plan 3’’ was the complete 


_ scheme for the military action against Serbia, should 
_. Austria-Hungary go to war with that country. Every | 
_. detail, down to the last man and gun, was fixed: 


how the necessary forces would be moved, where some, 


were stationed, and where others would be mobilised ; 


the points at ‘which Serbia would be attacked, ete., 


_ were fully outlined in descriptions, plans, statistics, 


maps. ‘* Plan 3 ’’ was the masterpiece of the ute: 


. Hungarian’ War Military Staff. 


It is said that. Moltke had to be aroused from ee | 
to hear the news of the declaration of war in 1870 


against the French. ‘‘ Take down File No— from 


Shelf No.—, and act on the instructions you find in 


. it,” he said. And he turned over and went to sleep 


It wad Conrad von Hoetzendorft” s ambition to be 
another Moltke. When the war with Serbia, which 


he regarded as inevitable, came, he had merely to say 
“Plan 3” and a staff lieutenant could set the whole 


= ven of campaign in motion. And. Redl had sold 
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‘Plan 3”? to the Russians! “That ‘was to say, the o: 


Serbians knew all about it» | 


Von Hoetzendorff knew he would have to re-model Ee: 


the whole vast and complicated scheme. 
That was a plan of terrific difficulty, because into 


‘* Plan 3 ’’ almost every ounce of the military wisdom ~~ 


of the Dual Monarchy had been put. The plan might 
be altered, but its main features would have to remain 
very much the same. The Serbian General Staff, with . 
that brilliant soldier Marshal Putnik at its head, had 
had an insight into the mind of the Austro-Hungarian 
General Staff. For months, Putnik had been ponder- 
ing over ‘‘ Plan 3.” He had indeed known it by heart 
long ago. He could easily see where the changes 
would occur. What good use the Serbian Commander 
made of his knowledge was to be seen in the early 
stages of the Great War. To the surprise of the 
whole world, Putnik and his wonderful little Serbian 
‘Army drove back, not only one Austro-Hungarian 
invasion—but three. 3 | 
Thrice the Austro-Hungarian Army tried variants 
of ‘‘ Plan 3’ and thrice Putnik checkmated it, and 
inflicted tremendous losses on the invading forces. 
One of the most remarkable of the discoveries made . 
in the examination of Redl’s papers was his betrayal . 
of a Russian colonel. The Archduke Francis Fer- 
dinand had been on a visit to St. Petersburg, and had 
been so well received at the Russian Court and by the 
Russian statesmen that he had requested the Austro- , 


Hungarian military attaché, who accompanied His — . 


Royal Highness to Warsaw on the return journey, to 
reduce espionage in Russia to the greatest possible 
extent, so as not to annoy the Russians. The attaché 
left the train at Warsaw and stayed in that city for. 
two days. While he was there he received a visit | 
from a Russian colonel, who offered him the whole 

plans for a Russian military attack on Germany and ~ 
Austria-Hungary. Iy spite of the heir-apparent’s 
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instructions, the attaché could scarcely refuse such a 

— ‘© good thing,’’ and he came to terms with the Russian. 

_ When Redl heard of the deal he immediately took | 
action. The plans, of course, came first to him, as he _. 
was head of the espionage and counter-espionage | 


department of the Secret Service. He substituted for — 


them a set of ‘‘ spoof ”’ plans so as to make it obvious, 
in the first place, that the attaché in St. Petersburg 
_ hhad been badly ‘‘ sold.’? He was recalled. Redl 
returned the real plans (which no one, but himself 
and the military attaché at St. Petersburg, had seen) 
to the Russian authorities, and provided them with 
_ the name of the treacherous colonel who had sold | 
them. The Russian colonel committed suicide on 
hearing of his betrayal. For this, Redl received 
£4,000. a | | 
- In this case Red] rendered good service to the 
Russians. Not only did he keep the Russian plans a 
secret from the Germans and the Austrians, but he. 
prevented both from knowing anything about a con- 
' giderable number of Russian Army corps. Years 
_ afterwards a well-known Austro-Hungarian statesman 
declared, ‘‘ If the General Staff of the Dual Monarchy 
had known of the existence of these army corps, our 
generals would have seen the extreme danger of a 
quarrel with Russia and would have been able to 
prevent our courtiers from driving us into a war in 
1914. Hence our war fever and our defeat. That 
villain, Redl, denounced every Austro-Hungarian spy 
in Russia and delivered our secrets to the Russians.’’: 
The biggest espionage case in which Colonel Redl 
was involved was the sensational one known as the 
Hekailo-Wienckowski-Acht affair, the full and tragic 
story of which is now told for the first time. Docu- | 
ments found in Redl’s house showed how, at the very 
beginning of his career as a spy and traitor, he was 
nearly betrayed. Only his coolnesss and the great 
skill with which he played his double réle of spy and 
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spy prosecutor pulled him out of an exceedingly 
difficult and perilous position. Even the advocate 


ee ee 


engaged for the prosecution came within an ace of — 


suspecting him. The whole story is one of inhuman 


callousness. In 1903, when Redl had just begun his . 


activities on behalf of Russia, a young man named _ 
Hekailo, who held the position of a clerk in the army ~~ 


administration at Lemberg, was arrested on a charge 


of misappropriating funds. An ey resulted in 
his being released, and he immediatel ely fled the © 


country. Two months later, Colonel (then Major) 


Red] called on Dr. Haberditz, an eminent Vienna ~ 


advocate generally engaged for military cases. : 
Haberditz had conducted the inquiry into the Hekailo 


case, and was interested and astonished to hear Red] | 


allege that the man was guilty of espionage on behalf. 
of Russia, and that he had, most likely, betrayed the — 


plans for the co-operation of Germany and Austria- - 


Hungary in marching against Russia via the Thorn. 
‘region. Red! declared that he had discovered Hekailo’s — 
whereabouts from an intercepted letter which Hekailo 
had sent to a friend in Lemberg, saying that he had _ 
settled down in Curytiba, in Southern Brazil, under 


the name of Karl Weber. 


As a result, Hekailo’ Ss avtraaition was demanded on 


the grounds that he had committed extensive thefts. 
(He could not be extradited, of course, for being a 
spy.) Hekailo was put on trial at Vienna. Redl pro- 

uced most damaging proofs against him—photo- 


graphs, letters, drawings and various documents sent | 


‘to the address of a governess in the family of one of 
the officers of the Russian General Staff in Warsaw. 


Among the documents was proof that the above men- . 


tioned plan had been betrayed. Redl declared that 


it\ had oa about 30,000 kronen (or £1 ee): to obtain a 


possession of these proofs. 


Both Haberditz and Redl tried countless ways to | 
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make Hekailo confess, but in vain. At last, in reply 
to a uestion put.to him by. Redl, he said : 

: ajor, how could I obtain these plans? Only 


someone at General Staff Headquarters in Vienna 
‘could obtain them and sell them to the Russians.” 


~ Little did Hekailo know how near he had come to 


‘the truth. 


_ Under ‘severe pressure Hekailo mentioned the name 


of one Major Ritter von Wienckowski, stationed at 


Stanislau. Next day Redl and Haberditz went to 
Stanislau and had Major von Wienckowski arrested. 
Half a ton of documents were seized, and the identity 
of another person in the case established —Captain 
Acht, personal adjutant to the commander of Lem- 


berg !' ‘When all three men were in the dock and the 


7 7 " ' i x ‘ rs 
r 
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ease had become a highly sensational one—a special 


verbatim report was prepared for the Emperor— 


-Redl’s attitude suddenly changed, and, as far as 


Wienckowski and Acht were concerned, he was almost 


their defender instead of the expert witness against 
them. As a result, Redl and Haberditz became less 


friendly, and eventually their relations were so 
strained that the advocate went to Redl’s superior, 


" - expressed his suspicions, and demanded that someone 
else be employed i in the case instead of Redl. But the . 
advocate’s suspicions were ridiculed. Then, two weeks 
after, Redl changed his attitude, and again became . 
‘the merciless person he was before. The three 
defendants, in the end, were sentenced, one to eight 

' years and two to twelve years in prison. 


‘Now, why did Redl change his attitude twice in 


ee the case? The papers found in his house told the 
, Yeason why, and a grim story it is. It was Redl who 


sold the plans in question to the Russians. In 


-addition to his ‘‘ fee ’’ he demanded that the Russians 


should make it possible for him to have a big 
espionage case in Vienna. The reasons for such a 


_ wish are obvious. Now, as Hekailo had fled to Brazil, 
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he was no longer of any use to the Russian ‘Secret 
Service, so the Russians put Red] on the man’s track 
and provided the necessary material to convict him of 
treason. (The 30,000 kronen which Redl said the 
proofs cost him, really” ‘went into his own pocket.) 


chee 
ee 


From the Russian point of view, however, the case — 


became serious and important as soon as it involved 
Wienckowski and Acht, two of the best spies in the 
Russian service in all the frontier region. The 
Russian military attaché in Vienna, therefore, paid 
Redl a visit and told him that he ‘must secure the 
acquittal of the two officers. Otherwise . 

Redl knew he could look for no mercy ‘from his 
. Russian employers so, as already mentioned, he tried 
to influence the court in favour of Wienckowski and 
Acht. He saw that it was impossible to do anything, 
- however, and he had to come to terms with the 
Russians. He managed to do so, and the Russians 
agreed to sacrifice the two officers. On what terms? 
In eourt when the case was nearing its end, Redl 
had occasion to refer to a certain incriminating docu- 
ment which had been secured, he said, at great cost. 
A Russian major (on the General Staff at Warsaw) 
had sent it to him. 


The major was a man who, Red! added, had done a — 
great deal of good work for Austria. The theft. how- — 
ever, being traced to the Major, he had been tried 7 


by court-martial, found guilty and hanged. 


What really happened was that Redl, to persuade | | 


the Russians to agree to the condemnation of 


Weinckowski and Acht, had undertaken to betray a - 


spy to the Warsaw military authorities and to pro- 


vide the evidence of his guilt. The major was the | 


person whom Red] betrayed (one of his own men, who 
in truth had done much good work against. the 
Russians for Austria), and sent to his death, in accord- 
ance with this villainous agreement. 

Such are some of the intrigues of Secret Service 
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CHAPTER XXII 
SPIES I HAVE ENCOUNTERED 


GENERAL REMARKS ABOUT SPIES 


T the early Spring of 1915, I was doing duty 


attached to Iatelligence Department, General 
Army Headquarters, under Captain Bell of 


~~ Colonel (now Lieut.-General Sir George) Macdonagh’ S 
' Department at St. Omar. 


It was during this period that. I came into close 


- association with a notorious spy, named Pierre Roth- . 


heudt, a Belgian, one of the very few, if not the only 


. one, who was ever arrested by the Home Police, for 


espionage in France. 
__All these people were handled by us of the Active 


- Military Intelligence, if ever caught in France, but 


the case of Rothheudt is out of the ordinary, because 
he was one of the very few civilian spies who ever 


- thoroughly traversed without being arrested (although 


under observation) the whole of the rear of our 
English lines. : 
He must have done a considerable amount of travel- 


' ling in France. How much was never ascertained. 


But when he travelled.to England, and stayed over 
here, he met with very short shrift. 
I recall being instructed to shadow him at Haze- 


-broueck. I was at that time: in the réle of a despatch 


rider of the Signals, a favourite masquerade of mine, 
because the blue and white brassard upon my arm 


_ took me anywhere, provided my sound old Model 14 


Triumph was in a good mood. | 
My first trip behind this seemingly harmless ‘‘ wine 


2! 
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merchant ” was to. the little village of Nerf Berquin, 


-at that period a highly important spot, as it.contained 
a huge concentration of mechanical tractors and heavy 


_guns;-in other words it was an artillery: park of our 


very latest armament. He used to take his trips in.a 


small horse and trap and his rounds every time were _ 


shadowed by myself on a motor-cycle. 


On another occasion, I took him as far as Aeeiens - 


tiéres, but the amount ‘of business he transacted was, 
according to my observation, not nearly so interesting 
as the concern he displayed in our military disposi- 
tions.all along the route of his journey. In one spot 


I saw him halt his pony, as though resting it, near 
one of our large aviation aerodromes. He evidently 
did a good deal of memorising and if the facts he 


~ aseertained were only possible of secret’ transmission 


they must have been first-class information for his 


_ German paymasters in Holland. 


Our Intelligence, as a result of my report, were for 
arresting him on the spot, but at the moment of pro- > 


- ceeding to do so, in company with two Belgian officials, 


the order. was cancelled, without any explanation — 
fortheoming. I felt hurt at the time and thought — 
our authorities were imbecile to allow such a glaring © 


case to pass. But in the light of subsequent events, 


fied. 
After all it ala have ‘beet a difficult thing to 


ae ~I came to see that their action was more than justi- | = i 


prove to any Court or Militery Tribunal that he was 


a Spy... 


At this time, control was not so rigid as it became - _ 
_ later. His papers were in order. Also, if could not = 
- be denied that he took orders for wine practically _ 

- everywhere he went. Further, he was clever enough — 

-. never to take any notes. The most that could have ~~ 

_. been done to him, had he been arrested, was to expel | 

_-. him from the zone of the Armies. This would have 
ae at once made him A realiee that he was Suepeels. * the 


- 
it 
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-authorities once more adopted the ruse of eve him 
“enough rope to hang himself.’? Which, I am 
- pleased to relate, had the desired result. nd 
. I never saw him again but I heard all about him 
later. By some means he got over to England, and 
’ started his spying tactics while in the employ of the 


Belgian Vice-Consulate at Folkestone, and was 
arrested. His movements had never been lost sight of 


by our Intelligence. He was allowed to carry on, 
happily ignorant of the fact that his every action was 


being watched, and that all his correspondence was 


| ‘ being intercepted and doctored to suit our purposes. 


When arrested, he, like all ‘‘ hirelings’”’ of his 


_ degeription, stoutly asserted his innocence. But the — 


weight of evidence was too strong against him. He 


was sent before a tribunal of his own countrymen at 
Le Havre, the seat of the then Belgian Government, 


to stand his trial for high treason. He was found 


guilty and sentenced! to death, the verdict being sub- 


sequently commuted to one of penal servitude for life. 


In the commencement of my book I spoke of the 
situation of spies in time of war. In my opinion, 
and that of many others in a position to speak with 
authority; a spy when arrested, who can prove in his 
or her defence love of country as the motive for spy- 
ing, should be treated ag a prisoner of war. More 
especially, if in the case of a man, it is proved he is a 


serving soldier or sailor. 


I was concerned with pre-War spies. I was also 


- ‘eoncerned with spies against my country during the 

- War, but for the post-War spy I have no interest. 

. ‘That is a tributary of espionage which does not come 
within the scope of my book. . 


In this country, so far, we have been told very little - 
real spy stories of the War. No doubt this is due to’ 


"the fact that those who could write for some. reason 


or another are unwilling to place upon record their — 
eis VF : ‘ . 
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experiences, . if. is. a-pity, as 5B consider. the human — 
race—for good or ill—is deprived the benefit of such 
knowledge. 


Stories have appeared. in ‘the Press ‘foonn, ‘time to 


time, about spies, written by so-called authorities. - 
But the source of research for the information is* 
never quoted. I consider this misleading and 
decidedly unfair. 

For my part, I have no hesitation in stating that I 
am deeply indebted for my historical and authentic 
detail to Mr. Sidney Theodore Felstead’s accounts, — 
also to Sir Basil Thomson’s record, who was Director. 
of Intelligence at Scotland Yard during the War. 
Both accounts are classic records of ‘‘ espionage ? in 
this country. 

A.few more remarks and then let me examine the | 
spies arrested in this country during the War. Out 
of the whole bunch. only one man commends himself 
to real admiration. He is Carl Hans Lody, to whom I 
have referred in another chapter. 


What of the others? Here isa complete list, with | 


the rewards which their service brought them : 


Anthony Kiipferle—German—committed suicide. 

Karl Friedrich Muller—Russian—shot. | 

Peter eee years’ penal servi- 
tude | 

Robert Rosenthal—German—shot. 

I, T. T. Lincoln—Hungarian—deported. | 

Conrad Leyter—native of South America— 
interned. 

Frederick Parker Dunbar—German—interned. 

Lisa Blume—German—interned. 

The Baron Otto von Gumppenberg—German— : 
interned. | 

Janssen—Duteh—shot. - 

Roos—Dutch—shot. 

Breeckhow —German—shot. 
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Mrs, Liza; Wertheim-—Germaii—penal servitude for aS 
life. oo.  - _ 

Fernando Buachman—German—shot. pot. oe 

Augusto Alfredo. Roggen—native | of: South | 
America—shot. Oe eS ee 

Ernst Waldemar Melin—Swede—shot. 

Ludovico Hurwitz-y-Zender—native of South 
America—shot. 

Irving Guy Ries—American—shot. 

Courtenay de Rysbach—Austrian, naturalised 
British subject—penal servitude for life. 
Albert ae ewish race—nationality unknown 

—shot. 
Captain Hans Behm—German— interned. 
- Madame Popovitch—Serbian—interned. 
Kenneth Triest—American—penal servitude for 
life (deported after serving two years). 
Joseph Marks—native of Alsace, German descent— 
five years’ penal servitude. 
Mile. Eva de Bournonville—Swede—penal servi- 
tude for is 
Mrs. Gertrud Evelin—German—interned. 
Baron Louis von Horst—German—interned. 
Lillian Scott Troy—American—deported. 
Adolfo Guerrero—Spaniard—ten years’ penal 
servitude. 
Mlle. Raymond Amondarian—Spaniard—deported. 
Johann Christian Zahle §Lassen—Danish— 
deported. 
Axel Grebst—German—interned. 
ere, Rothheudt—Belgian—-penal servitude for 
e. 
Madame Albertine Stanaway—Belgian—interned. 
George Vaux Bacon—American—deported. 
Rutledge Rutherforda—American—eseaped arrest. 
Alfred Hagn—penal servitude for life. 
Yet, with all these spies enlisted in her service, 
working against England alone (I have not included 
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those employed in France, America, and other parts — . 
of the world) how did Germany come out? Innearly ~~ 
every case—she was beaten or check-mated. With 
the exception of her military spies actually caught | 
behind our lines upon the battle front, there were not 
more than two spies really worthy of any serious > 
admiration. All were of the sordid minded variety, : 
working in most cases for the standard pay of £30 a’. — 1 
month. This is the class of spy old. pre-War 
Germany thought could be relied upon to obtain our 


_ closely-guarded naval and military secrets. 


They sadly underrated our Intelligence. _ i 
Their Secret Service was the lynch-pin the Germans 
relied on to back up the power of their mighty 
military machine, it was that very lynch-pin which _ 
broke in the hour of their trial—and destroyed them. | 

Well !—they have served their purpose, these spies; 
of Old Imperial Germany. They worked according 
to the way they were organised, but the organisation . 
was faulty. In this huge campaign of Secret Service, — - 
they forced their enemies to take up the same system | 
—but not the same methods. In our case, we profited 
by their inane ee ate te val" at their own 


one Reposit tory 3 eV 


. THE END 
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